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P^ EF AGE.^ 

in a great Meafure. forma 
• »>i^' tJje PldH df m. Da 
^ Ti^my,ontg ProfeJl^of 
tmgudgei, in the l^oyal Acddentj ojp; 
AhS^: AHA, thdi thh Ritt^ey Jdd^[^ 
ri6tlfii-df atafs fat tht -Krib^edge t)f 
fi^ikl nifi^.*whmy £ tk Courf/ 
of i^ ri^ki i^tr eithti^ mttio^d; # 
dlttdid td.^ } thought it m Upropet"; 
■ to-ftmptWmMcWiiythailcouyt 

li^'^^e<MxM^;Mih, f&t- 

Jki^ah^mmm ¥t^M,:dm oc- ' 

c^^d v^ %tthoyy dmMg other \^its' 
- op^-fff:imk^ ii^inifkhuPeti # 

In -mtif^ 'if:L&^h -Mi Miir 

the Tear i a 2 *>, there nuas a famous 
-' (a) Gk^ 



r The P RE FACE; 

CI ub at Paris, made up of 'Men . of ufi" 
common Merit and Learning 5 nuho met 
every Week in a familiar Cowverfationy 
talk'd ahout Nenjosy ahout l^ooh, a- 
hdut other indifferent Matters 5 and, 
nvhen any among them nvas upon puhlijh- 
ing a Work, had it read in Comthon, 
and ga've their Thoughts and Ohfet' 
ovations up^oft if, h^rtre \itappe9r^d~m\ 

Frint.'Z ■'■ ■ ' [■ -'./-, --. ' : 1: :,,'| 
Thii Club . continu*dfor upwards of 
three or. four Tearf.i,..in:the gre^teffj. 
Jmity and Innocence \ maginahky a^-^ 
ivith incredthte Prpjif a^d Pleafure ^tp^^ 
themfehes } till at length Cardinal. 
Richelieu gQt Jntetligepce of ' thaif, 
dndy as he had a Mnd n^tifrally tutnd 
to great Undertakings,. . ivas a pajjionate 
Louver of the Vrcnda Tongue', and him' 
felf na mean Cmpofer init^ he thought, 
that fo learned and ingenious a Set of 
Men might he apply d to the Ghy^ 
and Ornament of their Country, if they . 
*were once Irought into 4 regular Society » 
and eJlahUjh*d hy proper Authority. 



He 



The PR E F A C E. 

He offer d them therefore, not only 
his ovm Favour and ProteSfion, hut 
theKin^s Letters Patent, to legitimi'sie 
their Meetings^ and prefid the Thing 
with fo much Importunity, that they 
could not ivellrefufe accepting it : Jo 
that, on the loth of July, in the Tear 
1637, they held their firjl Afembly, 
under the Name of the French Aca^ 
dertiy, inthe Houfe of their illufirious 
ProteBor, 

The Defign of this Academy, and its 
frji Jnftitution ■ {a^ ■ their * excellent 
Hiftorian tells us) tuas /o refine the 
French Tongue^ to fuch a Degree, as to 
make it capable of the moji exalted Elo- 
quence. Jnd, to this purpofe, they 
proposed to dra^ up tiuo large Treatijes 
of Rhctorick and Poetry, m order to 
reform the then -current manner of 
Writing, hoth in Verfe and Prdfe. Pitt 
htfore:they came to that, they found a 
Grammar 'would he needful to ixplain 
the federal Parts of Speech, and both 
(a 2 ) their 

■■ ' •■■... 

♦ Mr. Pf////off, pag. ,1 V 



7k P R E F A C E. 
their reguli^ 491^4 hrfgukr C^n^ruc- 

It, as it "mfey 4f, %W<!ifmf And MAg^ 
^%f hath ^/ thfit fofipk Wordti kiH 
irecei'v'd phr^fis;, Bf(( af <*// this ^ft- 
ji^B nothing hs yit apfear'd, htf thek 
PiSH(^rjf:x li^ki^^ ^u'^ii hegm upor^ th& 
PhsKij 'v^ljhil^ Mf. Cbapelia pr^t^ted 
ijJt h6\%t epntisi^d hf the. JohtsLoh 
km «/ 4*; "Vibok J^iCiitetmt^, and eojt 
them indeed fo much timCj {fnK «5 ttiar 
^ji^'d,U^\ i^4^tytfifi;iafhhard 
«f4<ifi«f_ t/l ^fih, w4h| tbgks(^thk(ei 
Wwrksf. i^ kfsi Mce£myy a»d fioKkapt 
npf m^ucb Ufa dfj^f^k aae^ la .fi&. &e\ 

l%e Fame-(ifthif A<a!detj^)ii> at ifis^fiv/k 

throi^hpuf t,he nukole Kingdom^: The 
Court cam^, reMyz.Miii^ <f Pfvje& of 
the Frime J^^ifieif'S ohkHing i;\ Rnr-. 
fins of the grif^l^fi' ^it^ity ganxe^in 
their N^nifify^ and Men of ail Sciences 
apd Pvofejimi inere.enc^trag'dtofend 
in th^ir Doubts and Ohfewations, to 
facilitate the great Undertaking. 



The PR E F A C E. 

Nayi tht Bflrit itf Emulation fpredd 
itfelffo far, that in fe^efdl other Ci- 
ties of the Kingdom^ fuch as Soiflbns, 
Nifmcs, Caen, Aries, AngierS, &c. 
Societies of the fantt NatUfi nxefe fit 
ttf ; fome of li^ich, hy thi Letters of 
their Infiitmont nuere ohii^d to fena, 
every Teafy * a Pie^e <f Eloquence tb 
the Academy of Paris, v>Uch ifs'd tit 
he read in Puhlick. So that the Irfi- 
fro'vement of their Lan^ge, at this 
tim, fiems to have been the miverjal 
Stttdj and tnclinatum (ff the Kingddm ^ 
hut this TLeal ahM^d ttpm the Death of 
the CardmAy and md^ the Admim- 
firation of his SticceffoTi who 'isas not 
fitch a Lover oj the Fretoch, and their 
La/nguage, 'was qmfe eatiHU, 

Thefe fiveral Societies hovjever, had 
wt hng pfoeeeded in thtir Vndtrtak- 
mgy before thty m/t vjith gteat Ofpo^- 
fiiion from fuch asadmir'dthe Ancients^ 
emd v3oufd aUonjf ftotbvng to he Praifi' 
vwrthyy hut nshat eame' from fhent. . 
(a 3 > ''7^ 






The PREFACE. 

" The French, they (aid, ivas a lueak 
'* andfmple Langua^, of an uncev" 
*' tain Significaiionj of a fmall Comfafs 
" and Extent, that had no Strength, 
*' no Beauty, no Elegance of itf onvnj 
" njoas, in Jhort, hut a derivative 
Medky, and incafahle to hefafijiond 
into any Form or Figure of Eloquence, 
and fo they decrfd the luhole De^n 
" as a mere Chimera. 

What contributed to hajlen the Dif- 
pute, was Jome confiderable Succejfes 
the King had obtain d againjl his Ene" 
,mies, and the great dejire Cardinal 
Kichelieu had to perpetuate the Me- 
mory of them, and of the Rank, luhiS 
he held in the Adminijiration, 'when 
the Kingdom ivas hlejfed mith fuch Pro- 
sperity, 

The Square in Paris, that is called 
la Place Royal, e'very onehnoius, ihat 
has been ther^. It is Jbeivn to all 
Strangers, as one of the mojl beautiful 
Parts of the Tawn^ and, 'what is its 
^eat Ornament, is the Effigies of 
Lewis XIII. on Horfeback, luhich the 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal caufed to he ere&ed in 1 6^^y 
upon a large Pedejlal of ^hite Marble i 
hut in ivhat Language the Infcriptions 
ivere to he nvritteny occajiond the Dif- 
pute. 

The Latin Tongue had heen a long 
"while in Pojfeffion of thefe Matters, 
andy for its Brei/ity and ExpreJJi^e- 
nefsy ivas thought the only one proper 
for the Lapidary-Stile : But the Car- 
dinal, "who {as I faid hefore) nvas a 
great Lo^er of the French, nvas fil- 
ling to try the Strength of his nenv^ap" 
pointed Academy y and nvhat the Power 
of that Language could produce,, Ac^ 
cordingly he gawe large Encouragement 
and Renvards tofuchy as Jhould excel in 
any kind of French Compoftiorty whether 
it nvas Verfc or Profc. However y to fa^ 
tisfy hoth PartieSy he order d the In- 
fcriptionsto ht in hoth Languages y and 
fo I ha^e fet themdo'WHy in the man- 
ner they are engra^ven on the Pedejlaly 
that the Reader may compare them tq-^ 
gether and judge. 

(a 4) On 
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PPUR LA GLOHIEUSf XX IM- 
-MOkTJLLE MeMOIRE- " 

' cJu .. .». : . 

tres^gfand, et tres-invincibl? •^ 

Louis le juste, * j 

xin clu pom. Roy *de trof^ 

'tiit Navarre ' , ■ 

^HAMP Cardinal, Due dc Riche-^ 

-l*€Uy fon principal Miniftre di^ns - 

tous'fe iriimres et genereauk iJeffeinSji 
Combl^ d'iJ9nneur5, ctde Bien* 
-faits paf'un 6' Bon ^aitre, et 
uJi il-genereux Mpnarque, lui • '• 

^ fait elevercette Statue: 
four unfe Riarqueeternfellede Toil Zele, 
d^ ia Fidelitie, et de ft V' 
Reconnouiance. 1639. 

O^jjf^^f taitfards the '^mim^ 

LUDOVICO Xia. CHKlSTIAN;$SlMOb| 

Gallic ^t'Navarr a K^gi^ 
jMftpj P«>, f^(;i, Yi^ori, . . , ' 

TVivjipphatori, ' 
Semper aiuguflo, 
Aif¥ANpus CardinaliSj 
D^'iMhellus,^'^^^' 

Ej:«cipypiTO3t Rcgni Onqnwn v ' I 

adjutpr 
ct adriiimfter, ^ ' 

Domjno opticp^ njerito, . priijf igfJiMfii 
' '* Munificentiflimo, ' ' ^ . : 

Eidci Aj«> D^y^tidni^ . 

E\obinnuRiera Beneficia, iin- 
' merifofque Honoi-es. 
Sibi Collatos, 
Perennc grati Animi monuinentun\ 
banc Statuam Equeftrem / 
ponendam Curavit 
Anno Dom. 1639, Tbcrf 
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fh^r^ fir^yl^^JideAthfJiytwo other Infcriptwnsy 
Qiffi ip French ^nd the other In Latin Ferje^ 
but thejare of later Compqfition^^ andwere 
Engraven upon the pedeftal, hng after 

; the Cardinal^ Death ; the Reader hm^ 
ever may h^Jme defir^ to knom them. 

On the Ki^ht'Hand^ 

Pour Loui§ le just 

Qye. ne psiit h^ virtuij, ^ue ne peut le Courage ? 
ray domptd pour jamais THer^fie en fon fort, 
Du Tagefec\ppri?ux]*ay.fait trembkr le Bord 
;pt du Rhin )ufqu' a I'Ebre ^ccrift axon Heritage. 
Vay r%uv^ pai" mon Brasl'Europe d'Efclavage : 
Et ft tan; de travaux n'euffenj: h^6 men for^^ , 
J'eufle attaqu^FAfie, etd*un pieu^ effort 
y^yjiit da. 8%int Tombeau vangtf k long Servage. 
Arm AND le grand Armand,* dVaie 4e mes exploits, 
Porta detoutes -parts mes'Armes.&.mes Loi^^, 
Et donna; t;o}it l'e5:la^ aux Rayons de ma Glpire. 
Enfiij it in'deva ce pompeux Monument/ 
Ou po\ir rendrea fon Nom. iS^cmoIreppur Memoire, 
Je veqx qu'^ayec k mien, il vive inceflanan^ent. 

Qn.the Left^Mand. 

Quod Bellator Hydrot pacem fpirare Rebelles^ 
Deplumes, trepidare Agf^ilas, mitefpere Par^os^ 
Et depreffa jugo fiibmittere QoUa *Leonesy 
P^fpefl^j^XiippiCus, cq^o.. fp^^ 
Nori Pigiti, non Artifices fecere Camini, 
Seds mtus et pfena Deo Fortuna peregit. 
Ai^MANDui^ Xindex Fidei ^ifque fequefter 
Auguftum curavit opus ; populilque. verendam 
Regali voluit St^tyaA confurgere Circo. 
U t poft Civilis depulfa pcrioiia Belli 
Et citcum-donjitbs armii felicibuf Hoftes 
Internum Doming Ludoicu^ in urbe triumphet. - 

Ay 
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As foon as the French Tongue had 
made this Jland^ and Jheion its Capaci- 
ty for ^eater Compojitionsy it m)as not 
Jong before it had its Advocates. Mr. 
Charpentier, in his Treattfe of its Ex- 
cellency, has faid a great deal in its 
Commendation^ and jhe^n that it is 
as fully and jignif canty and e^ery 
"way as ^ell fitted for Devifes, ^dnd 
publick Infcriptionsy to explain our 
Thoughts, and record the Memory of 
FaBsy as any of the Ancients e^er 
'were. Mr. Laboureur has gone far-, 
ther y for he pleads not only for an 
Eifualityy hut a Superiority over the 
Latin Tongue y efpecially in the plain 
and natural Order of its ConJlruBiony 
"which he makes the chief Requijite of 
any Speech. Slufius indeed anfwers 
him with a great deal of Fivacity, 
and good Senje j huty what is his Ad^ 
^erfarys main Argument ^ viz. the Sim- 
plicity of Conftrudion, he feems to 
give upy and has made his Jnfwers fo 
^ery Jhorl^y that he rather plays upon 

the 
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the Surface of the ^ueJUoity than makes 
it a Matter, of folenrn Debate.. 

The Controversy ahout Words Jrenv 
on a Difpute about Things-^ and Mr. 
Perraulc^ in his Parallels, hasy hy an 
InduBion of federal Injlancesy Jhe^n 
the Sufficiency of the French Tongue 
for all kinds of Compofitiony both in 
Plerfe and Profe^ and that their Ora- 
tors and Hijloriansy their Poets and 
PhilofopherSy hauey in their federal kinds 
ofWritingy equalfdy if not out^donethe 
Greeks and Latins. 

He had a powerful Adverfary y for 
Boileau, in his Refle&ions on Longi- 
nus, undertakes to anfiver himj but 
does ity I think y nvith fo much Heat 
and Pafjiony as fadly impairs the fVeight 
of "what he fays. Some Pains he takes 
indeed to vindicate the Reputation of 
Homer and Virgil, but U goejs no far^ 
ther into §lueJfionythen the Hintywhich the 
Author y he comments onygiwes him y and y 
{not^ithjlanding all the hard Namely 
nvhere'ivith he loads his Ad^erfary) has 
left the refi if the Ancients almoft all 

uwdc- 
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undefended, and the 'whole Bodyoftht 
• Moderns in the full PofeJ^ton of the 
Praifes, that PctidMllgiwes them. 

This Strife and Contention among 
learned Men raisd the Wits of the 
Age, and occafiond the Puhlieation tf 
feveral Things, that ivere narote idtk 
f^eait Fivadtjf of Imagination^ the 
War of the Authors, Parnaflus re- 
fotn'di and the Account of the late 
Troubles^ that happened in , the 
Kingdocft of Eloquence, are all en- 
tertaining Pieces ^ hut ivhat Jke'ws the 
Strength of Fancy , and Neatnefs of 
Raillery moft, is the Poetkk Hiftory 
of th& War lately Proekina'd be- 
tween the Ancients and Moderns. 
Ihe tvhole indeed is a fine Jllegory^ 
IjoMy carried o», and 'wrote m the 
Epck Manner. The Chme ef their 
Gener^y the Compofaion of their 
jirmies, the Order of their March, 
and the Manner of their Battky their 
Councils and Emhaffiesy their Speeches^ 
and other important AUim^y are all re- 
lated OH ^ith fitch Strength of Wit, and 

it% 
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SoUdi^ty ef Judgment) thaty hefides 
the Beaut f ef the Allegory, r^^ form 
fuevy etfrkus Piece of Qniic\(v[i) to 
fuchy as are cowveifant in the Art, 
and acptainted tvith the Authors-. 

The jMthor, 'who is here offered to 
the Eogiifli Reader^ in all Trohahility 
na)as •me of the fatefiy that came rnto 
the- Mfpme. He fets himfelf up for 
Oi yudge and Afiifraton het^men the 
cowtmihtg P^i^titSy' and ('what 'Was 
*wantm^hefare)&JhMiJhes Rufesj 'wfrere- 
fy to d^eif himfilf and others in the 
B^^Ht^ of fk nice a Contnyv^Jy, 
Hk fiii/fer ai(e gtfo^/ hes-BesiJmjuJP, an J 
.the' ke^Jhw he^ gi^es forpSUjhing his 
Sentiments luiihfrmmh thedom, are 
compriz'd in the JhorS Advertifement 
preceding his Book. 

" At one time or other, fays he, a 
" more ftffficient Pen perhaps may un- 
*' dertake thisArgumentj hut, till that 
comes to pafs, this little Treatife, 
may he of fame ufe, to difahufe 
the World ; to put a flop to thofe 

*^ finmo- 
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** immoderate Praifes, 'which are heap*d 



" upon the AncientSy h the Prejudice 
*« of the Moderns j and to let us feey 
" that the Contempt and Vifparage- 
<' ment, ivhich the Jdmirers of Anti- 
*' quity thronv upon the latter,' has not 
'' all the Foundation in Reafon, that 
" they imagine. It nvill he ofufe^^at 
'^ leafi, to convince us, that no one 
*' Dijfpute can lefs deferve the Study 
" and Application of the L^ijrjid 5 
^^ Jftnce, tho' lue ivere agreed about 
\- Rules, /whereby to determine the 
" §^eJlion, 'we JhalUJlill ivant a dif- 
" interejled Judge \to apply themfas 
" long as Prejudice prevails y ^d'Mm 
« are ^wedded toa Tarty, 
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C H A P. I. 
The Introduction. 

^T is fcarce tol)e imagin'd,but that 
thofe, who'apply themfelves to 
the Improvement of their own, 
Tonguesjftiould conceive fo good 
an Opinion of them, as to think 
they might be brought,at leaft to 
equaly if not to excel, fuch as are in moft 
e|leem, vizAhcLatw^ ^udth^ Greek, Butfince 

Lan^ 
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languages cannot 6e impriovM witliotit th* 
Affiftanee of Sciences, 2[hd fhefe Sci«iices are 
lifually learnt from tatin an4 Greek Authors % 
it hence comes to pafs^ that others are naturally 
carried into a,fond Admiratioi) ofthefetwo 
Tongues,' in preference to all the reft. 

This different ^ay of thmkiftg na& fo di- 
vided the Opinions of a great part of the learn- 
ed World about the Merit qi Modern Languages^ 
that fonie have extbll*^d tKeni above the Anci^ 
ents^ while others have debasM and underva- 
lu'd tYkm fo^ as to think there is ne roofti for 
the lt?fifft'C6riiparifbn. ' ... ^ ' 

'lis not long ago fince a Controverfy of this 
Nature became verjr fa'mdus tii France^ upon the 
Subjed of Inftrlptiam on publick Monuments* 
Thofe that were Ad vocates Tor ihtLatin Tongue, 
wcT(f tl Pfibiot^ that n5 othei" y^< Jr6peif to 
preferve fhe'Memory'of fiich great Aftions, as 
were done about that «time> but t^eir Adver- 
faries conten(l«4 thSI^Itfeir^ewc^i/v^as equally 
callable to all kinds of Compofition with all 
imaginable Succers,.and that it lliQtildlhera- 
ther be employed than any other, both in point 
of eftcera for ones Native ^artjs^ge^ and in 
hopes, of advancing it to the fi(me Beauties 
and PerfeSionSj that;tbeCjf^(?ij aSd Lajjins pro- 
cured to theirs* 

On thia Dccafion I took upon me to examine 
the Ke&fons of tHofe, Who fo' ntuch depfetiate 
our Tdngnt ^ and I fiiitF'that thej^ are no other- 
Wife giiotrnddd, tharr upbti a mierfe PrepofTdlFion^ 
Which adhe^res tb aliriofl:' all fddh as have been 
Educatfcd in Schodl'si cctalibriM by the high 
Stiitim^rits of Eft^eent and RelJ^eft for GreeJf 
^M'Lath, which' Miftets takfe cate'tdliittiftf ' 

' ^ 'itrkb"' 
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into their Pupils, in prejudice to their Mother 
Tongues. 

Nature however and Reafon have no hand iri 
producing iuch Sentiments,as may juftly be called 
Unnatural', fince ^tis no lels criminal, and againft 
the Laws of Nature, to Rebw4 againft one's 
Native Tongue, than againft one's Native 
Country. 

Upon enquiry into this matter, I find that 
Men undertake to make Parallels in Tongues oii 
pure PrepoiTeflion •, that cou.ulting Reafon and 
Nature we muft be perfuaded of the great Im- 
poffibillity of making fueh Parallels, with a 
fufficient exaftnefs, to form any certain Judg-« 
ment of the Merit of each in particular, and of 
the Advantages which fome have over others j 
fince to efFeit this, we muft not only have an 
equal knowledge of them all, hut alio a Model 
of Perfeftion, wherein the whole World is a* 
greed, to compare them by, and efjpecially, an 
unbyafs'd Opinion, and impartiality, with re- 
gard to them all. 

Tis certain that no Man can keep his Mind 
long in fuch a dipofition-, for however Impar- 
tial we may be in other refpefts, we all of u^ 
have a greater afFeftion for one Tongue than ano-** 
ther i and what we beft love, will always ap-* 
pear moft beautiful to us : Nor do we undcr-^ 
ftand them all alike, and confequently muft be 
induc'd to preter that which we underftandi 
beft. But, in fine, if we were void of PrepoC* 
fcflion, and had an equal knowledge of them all, 
yet by what Rule can we Mcafure them, fb aiJ 
to make a certain Judgment, and thereby givii 
any of them a juft Preference ? 



4- A H^reatife 



If Angels indeed fpoke fiich a Language a^ 
Men could imdcrftand (as St. Paul feems to in- 
timate they do) that Language might well be a 
Model of Perteftion to us : And liich Tongues 
its cime neareft to it, would undoubtedly merit 
the firft Rank and Eftecm. But we want this 
Model, and if, in defeft thereof we fuppofe, 
that a Language is arriv'd to the titmoft Per- 
feftion it is capable of j When, for inftaiice^ it is 
fcecdme proper td treat of all forts of Subjcfts, 
in all kind of Stiles, With all the moft Ex- 
^uifite Beauties and Richnefs of Eloquence; 
We may ftill lay that every other Tongucy is 
fufceptiblc of the fame Perteftion, as much as 
the Creek and Latin •, Provided it be as well 
Cultivated by Men as Learned and Judicious 
its were the Greeks and Romans : And confe- 
quently. Tongues^ confider'd in themfelves, and 
Siccording to their Mattire, are all perfedly 
equal. 

The Defign which I propofe is to prove 
this Equality i and in Order to Execute it with 
fbme Method, I Ihall firft examin what Tongues 
arc in themlelves, according to their Origin^ 
their Pfogrefsy their Declenfiony and their entire 
ExtinSion. 1 Ihal! then trace all the Qiialitics 
which make them eftimabl6, liicli as Purity and 
Elegance of Terms, Noblenefs of Expreflion, 
4nd the Number and Cademe of their Periods. 
By this dilcuflion, I hope to convince all rea- 
fonablc Men, that there is no folid Grounds 
for applauding fome Tongues fo much above all 
others j and to Ihew them withal what Degrees 
'ttf Improvement any Tongue ha^s hitherto at- 
tain'd, or is farther capable ofi 

B^ 
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But before I enter upon my Siibjefl:, it will 
be necelfary to advertife my Reader, that I only 
coniiilt Natae and Rcafon, and that the Ear 
and Imagination ou^ht to have no ihare in thi^ 
Decjfion, became they arc both naturally 
prepOiieiis'd in favour or Ibme particular Tongue j 
tot 'tis certa n that neither the Ear nor Imagi- 
nation can be perteitly informed only of 
the Pronunciation, and Cadence of one Tongue^ 
and therefore cannot have a true Reliih ot the 
JSIumber and Harmony of others, and conie- 
qucntly cannot form any ^ertaij; Jvidgmeijt 
about them. 

1 doubt not but at firft fight of what I have 
now advanced, great Numbers will objeft, and 
fay, " What, Exclude the Ear and Imagi- 
** nation from a Right of Judging Tonguts I 
*^ What is there, wherein they are better quali- 
" fy'd, than in this ? But their Jurifdittion 
has its bounds i It extends only to the Terms 
and Expreffions of fuch Tongues^ as they have 
a true Tafte o^, and to the Stiles of the dif- 
ferent Authors who wrote in fuch Tongues-^ 
that is properly fpeaking, to their J>Jative 
Tongues ; Fob in thofe paly can they be truly 
infonn'd. But when we come to talk ot 
Tongues in General, 'tis Rcafon only that ought 
to pronounce judgment, becaufe that alone is 
void of Intereft and Prepoifeffion, at leaft^ that 
alone has the moft fufficicnt lights to make 
an Impartial Decifion, and that I conceive vvill 
be to reduce them all to an Equality. 

It may be thought ftrange perhaps that I 
fliould maintain an Equality of jMnguages^ witlv- 
put comparing them altogether ^ or that I ihould 
pjmoare them, without underftan4in^ them: 
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Bvit to this I anfvvcr, that I do not compare 
'Jongues one with another. . For 1 hj^ve already 
faid, that this Matter appear'd to me impoffibici 
yet I believe I can, neverth^lefs, conclude upon 
this Equality, from fome general Motions of 
^hat Conftitutes a Tongue^ and makes its Merit 
and Excellence. I dp not know other Meti in 
particular, I hardly know my felf i and yet, from 
the General Idea which I have of human 
Nature, I may conclude all Nations to be alike 
in what appertains to that Nature \ and that 
they are equally capable of Arts and Sciences, 
of Virtues and of Vices. 

But as there are particular Men more learned, 
and more capable 6f Maxims of Virtue than 
others , lb it may be laid that there are Tongues 
more fufceptible of the beauties of Language 
than others : And to this 1 anfwer, that tho' 
one Man cannot poffibly become lo Eloquent, 
. jior fo Wife and Virtuous as another may be, 
(becaufc the Almighty^ who form'd Mankind, 
|ias diftribute4 Natural Talents to each, as it 
fcemeth good to him) yet the Tongue of any 
one Nation, may receive all the Beauties and 
folitenefs, that any other can boaft of. 

But the real and aftual (it may be reply'd) 
pnd not the poffible and imaginary perfeftion of 
Tongues is here theQiieftion ^ on th^ contrary^ 
1 fay, that the ppflible perfeftion is the ppint in 
quefKon i fince in Ibmc certain Compofitions, 
wc cannot prefer one Tongue to another, but 
upon a fuppofition, that the other can never b? 
carrjr'd to a State of Perfeftion capable of fuc- 
ceeding in fuch Compofitions. For if we are 
fatis'y'd that it might, we ought to make no 
P|fficulty of employing it, efpecially if it is our 

' ^ NatiycU 
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Native Tongue j to the end, that by frequent 
life it may acquire an Aptitude^ which as yet it 
may poffibly want i and 'tis to difcountenance 
the diladvantageoLis Opinioa which we may 
poffibly entertain of the Capacities of our own 
Tongue, that I vyrite this litttle Treatile. 

We ihould indeed be prepoflefs'd in Favour 
of our own Tongue^ if we ar? ever minded to 
Cultivate it in earneft j for if the Greeks and 
Rinnans had efleem'd their federal Tonguesj^ no 
asore than foinc of piK" Learned Men do oursj 
they never cou'd have raie'd th?m, tp that high 
degree of perfeftion, which fp delervedly iiiak? s 
them the admiration of aU Learned ai)d JudiciT 
ous Men, And their Succefs in that Attempt:^ 
is enough to Animate our Zeal ai>d fin\ulation, 
to cany our Tangm, (which is capable Q as 
great a Perfeaion as any) to as high a I>egr^c 
of Beauty and Politenefs, as the joint Endea- 
vours of every Learned Man can raife it. And 
let but ev€ry Nation be perfuaded that they can 
make as much pf their Language^ and bring it 
to the fame Height, that other Illations have 
done before thcmi, and it wiil not be long be- 
fore they wiii let about tli? hnprpvement and 
Perfeftiou of it, 
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What a Tofigue t5r 

H O' noSubjeft has hadmorc Pens 
employ 'd about it, than that of 
Languages i yet 1 have not fecn 
any Author, who has given us 
a precile Idea*, that is to (ay, 
who has Clearly Defin'd to us, 
the True Nature of a Ton^ue^ and what it is in 
General. 

That which Monfieur Furetiere tells us, viz. 
"that a Tongue fignifies a Train of Words^ wherein 
a People are agreed to make them/elves underftood 
to each other *, is not at all a perfeft definition* 
I fliall therefore take the ireedom to add fome- 
thing to it, which may make it more full, dear 
and intelligible, where it is Defeftive. 

What we call a Tongue thci^ isL ji Train^ 
or CoUeQion of Certain Jlrticulate Sounds^ proper to 
he united^ whereof a People makes ufe to fignify 
Tlnngs^ and Communicate their Thoughts-^ and 
fohichy in themfelves^ are Indifferent to Jignify one 
Thought^ or one Things no more than another. 

To explain this Definition farther : I lay, 
1/f Tongue is a Train or CoUeSion of Articu^ 
late Sounds^ becaufe thofe Sounds, which arc 
contained in Diftionaries, have naturally no 
more Connexion between them, than the Stones 
which form an Heap ^ nor can they acquire it 
but bv Compofition, any more than diofe Stones 
can rorm a Regular Building without the Art- 
fiil Dilpofition of a Mafon. 

I 
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I call them JrticulaU Sounds^ to diftmguilh 
between them aiid the Cry of Be^lls, and even 
of Men themfelves, when agitated by Paflion, 
which have no Articulataons^ Jjecaufe they are 
made with one and the lame opening oi trie 
Houth, <»ie and the fame Motion ot the Organ, 
and one and the fame ImpuUe of the Air \ a^i 
confequcndy cannot fignity any thing, but cer- 
tain ISatural Emotions or Paffions: Whereas Ar- 
ticulate Sounds are form'd by diiferent Movements 
of the Organ, which breaking the Air, ditfeieQtiy 
dp produce cither different Syllables, which are as 
it were Members whereof thofe Sounds are com- 
posed, or different Letters neceffary to compofc 
Syllables i for Letters are but parts of Syllabi^ \ 
Excepting Vowds, which are Sounds of them- 
felves, and intirely united* 

It is farther neceflary, that thefe Sounds fhould 
be proper to be united^ becaufe otherwife th^ 
could never make fuch a Compofxtion as is 
fiecef&ry to form a Difcourle. And this pro- 
perly confifts in the Conformity of the Fro- 
nunciation of Words and their Terminations j 
^nd in the Inflexion of Nouns and f^erbsy wliicii 
makes, what we ordinarily call, the Analogy o^' 
a Tongue. Without thefe Conformities, Word^ 
cou'd not unite themfelves in an eafy and agree- 
able manner, vij&f eafy to be pronoimc'd, and 
agreeable to be heard. 

The proof of what I fay, may appear, by 
mixing together. Words of divers Tongues^ 
where the one may require a Stronger, the 
other an Eafier pronunciation : All Tongues are 
in themfelves thus oppofite, for there are none, 
|)ut what have different and contrary Pronunci- 
kl;iQni. We ihou'd find then, that fuch a 
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Mixture or Conjiin£kioit of Words would be 
of a harih pronunciation^ and confequendy dif- 
a^eeable to the Ear ^ And ikould feel the 
fame pain and difficulty to pronounce them, 
as we ihould to afcend or defcend a Ladder, 
whofe Rounds are of an unequal diftance, €o that 
we muft either fliorten or widen each itep we 
take, which cannot - be done without much 
fatigue and great caution. And in like mann^^ 
in a Difcourfe, composed as before mentioned, it 
wou'd be neceffary, that, at every Word, the 
Organs of the Voice ihou'd change their 
Tenfion, that they Ihou'd make great Elforts tx> 
pronounce a Word that is harih and ftrong, 
and immediately relax themfelves again to pro- 
nounce another Word that is more finooth 
and ealy i which cou'd not fail of equally fatigue- 
ing both the Speaker and the Hearer, for the 
Hearer always feels the Pain of the Speaker. 

Theft Words wou'd ftill have Ibmething more 
difagreeable, by reafbn of their Diflbnance, and 
could not form that Cadence and Harmony, 
which is neceffary to pleafe the Ear. They 
rfoiM be like a Building, compos'd of pieces of 
different Orders, which cquld not be agreeable 
to the Sight, becaufe the Parts cou'd have no 
juft proportion. 

• Thele are fome of the Reafons, why the 
founds, which Compofe the famfe Tongue^ ought 
to have an Analogy, by a Conformity of their 
Artiailation and Termination i they ought to 
have the fame in the Inflexion of Nouns and 
Verbs, fince if every one, in expreffing theLc 
Thoughts, changed Nouns and f^erbs according 
to their fancy. Men could not underftand one 
s^nother i and there would properly be no fuch 
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thing as a Tongm at all, becaufe no one People 
or isiation wou'd lift the fam?. 

1 have added, thaitthefe Smnds were in them" 
felves indijferent to fignijy all forts of Thoughts, 
and Things-^ fince a reafon cannot be given, 
' why one Term, ihoo'd fignify rather one 
Thought Or one Th^ng, than another: We 
muft in this cafe have recourft to conunon 
Praftice and Cuftom, which has thus eftabliih'd 
it, by a certain Train or Connexion of Caufes, 
wherein Human Prudence has hardly had any 
ihare. 

The feme may be faid of Articulate Sounds 
of Words, in regard tothe Thoughts and Things 
they fignify, as may be faid of the Figures, 
which are call'd Letters, in regard to Words or 
Smmds. It is only by Cuftom and Ufe that 
iiich a Figure fignifies fuch a Sound, and if 
Cuftom ai^ Ufe had thought fit, that lame > 
Figure, might lignify a quite different Sound. 

• For inftancc, the Letter Ji. might lignify, that 
which is intended by the Letter B: And in 
like manner the Word Uatredy might lignify 
tljat which is meant by the Word Love, and 
fo on the contrary. Excepting only fonie 
particular Soimds, which have been fonn^d, 
-fiipon certain Cries, and certain Natural 
Movements, in order to cxprefs fome certain 
Paflions and Affcftions of Men's Minds. 

The reafon whereof is this, that the Articulate 
JSounds, of ^hich Tongues are composed, are 
not properly Words ; They are only the Voice 

• of a Word, as St. Auguftin has it, vox verhi. 
The tnie Word is all Spiritual, becaufe it is 
pothing dfc but th? Tboiight, vvhich becomes 
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Senfible, and Incarnates it felf, as it were^ with 
the Articulate Sounds to which it is joined, in 
order to make it pafs into the Intelcfts o: tuole, 
whofe Ears are fcuck by the Sounds j o * rather 
to give birth to, and render ^e lame ideas pre- 
fent to the Underftanding of the Hearer. An4 
to thefe Articulate Sounds are given the Name 
of Words, becaufe they are the S'gn, or the 
Voice of Words, even as we give the Name of 
the Kii>g, to the King's Piiture. 

Tis for this reafon, that wp ordinarUy place 
thefe Signs among what we call Signs of Infti^ 
tution, which are oppos'd t» Natural Signs. 
But i am of Opii^ion, that if there are no Signs 
truly Natural, there alfo no Signs of pure In- 
ftitutipn i and it may be faid that in reality they 
partake both of Inftitution and Nature. JiJiMi 
GtWm fpeaks of a Grammarian who would have 
it, that they were Natural, and not ppfitivc 
Signs, Non JPofitiuafcd Nat^ralia^ but the Rea- 
sons which he allcdges do no way prove it. 
j4rnobius ^ on the contrary was of Opinion, 
jfhat ibey were the Works of Reafon, Humana 
iftafunt placita. &.t%er chpfe a Medium, and 
wou'd have it, that the firfi words were made 
by chance^ Temere orta^ but that others \ycre 
the work of Reflefldon •, yet there is in th^fe 6- 
pinions, fpmething which is not altogether 
taie. 

I ihould then believe, that there is more 

jTcalbn to fay, th^t thefe Signs are pofitive, in 

ias much as they have no Analogy with the 

things they denote j and that they arc? J^afural^ 

■'■'■*■' "in 
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in that they have eftablifh'd theittfelves 
wihout the defign or Contliltation of Men. 
For which realbn, fuch as treat of Tongues do 
not appear to me to be cxaft enough^ when 
they liippo'e an Agreement between Men, to 
cftablilh the ufe ot certain Terms, in order to 
fignify certain Things i as I hope to make ap- 
pear in the following Chapter. 

At prdent this is what appears to me to be the 
moft exaft Notion or what we call a Tongue : 
but I am ready to retraft my own Opinion, 
when any peribn fliall ihew me another, that is 
juller. 



CHAP. III. 

The trifling Notion of fome Philofophers about 
the Origin of Tongues. 

|HILOSOPHERS have fought 
out the Origin o^Tongues^ but the 
moft part of them have no better 
fucceeded in the fearch, than, in 
that which they have made inta 
the Origin of Men. What has 
been faid by Epicurus^ JLucretius^ Dtodorus SiculuSy 
Vitruviusy and fome others, muft be look'd 
upon as mere Dreams \ and we cannot liif- 
ficientiy wonder that there are, at thi$ Day, 
Men or Wit, who find even the leaft probability 
in their Op nions j but it is very common, with 
fome to approve of Thoughts, which they never 
have examined* 
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What theft Philofophers have imaein'd i« 
this. They thought that Meii (whether the 
worK oc^ Hazard, or of fbme Intelligent Being) 
did not fpeak at firft, but finding in themfelves 
a neceflity tor a Correfpondence with one ano- 
ther, and being dcfirous to Conununicate their 
Thoughts, and Wills, in order to procure the 
necefiary Succours of life, they lirft ufed a 
Gefture of the Hand, the Head, the Eyes, ire. 
as ligins to make themfelves underftood \ And 
that at length, having found the facility «f 
nioving the Tongue all manner of ways to form all 
forts of Sounds, they judged that alone the moft 
proper Member to be us'd, inexpreffingthofe fort 
of Sounds i and thus, in procels of time, they 
Gompos'd themfelves a Tongue. Thus far thefe 
Philofophers have imagined, and would thereby 
infinuate, that Men, having try'd feveral Me- 
thods to make themfelves underftood, at lafl 
concluded upon the Signs of the Voice, as the 
Inofl Commodious. 

-But we need no long Hefitation to perceive 
that nothing is more trifling than this, and 
that it was impoflible for Men to attain to 
themfelves a Tongue this way : For it cannot 
be exjJain'd to us, how Men that knew not 
how to fpeak as yet, could ever agree upon a 
Jet form of Words to exprefs their Thoughts i|i* 
We indeed may teach Children, who as yet 
know not how to ipeak our Tongue^ becaufc 
^tmongft our fdves, our Tongue is certain and 
cftabliih'4 •, and when we talk to Children, jOT in 
their prefence, we always iife the fame Terms, 
to fignify the fame Thoughts and the fame 
Things -, which at length acci:iftoms them aifo, 

tQ 
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to ufe the fame Terms, to the fame Pui^le. 

kigemoiis Men, wljo already are Mailers of 
one Tongue^ might even invent another entirely 
New, by the Model of that, which they already 
know. But Men who never yet could Ipeak, 
could in no wife determine what Sorts of Soimda 
to employ or ufe in Speaking. Words arc tha 
Mfeans whereby Men agree on all Things i Mert 
could not therefore agree upon Words, without 
Words themfelves. If Speftacles, which aflifl: 
the Eye-Sight, cannot be made without the help 
of the Eye, lo wemay fay, that a Tongue com- . 
pos'd of Words, cannot be made without the 
help of Words. 

To give a more perfefl: Idea of what I fay, kt 
us reprelent to ourfdves a Multitude of Men, 
Iprung all of a fuddqi, out of the Earth Ukc 
Mufhrooms, or fallen from the Clouds like Frogs j. 
each of them arrived at a perfeft Age (for there 
is a Neceflity to luppofe that) and aflembling 
themfelves together in Order to Compofe a 
Language. Thele Men, without doubt, would 
be very much aflonilhed at the Sight of one; 
another, and it is a very difficult Matter to con^ 
ceive what their Thoughts might be upon this 
Occalion. But fince their Compofingof a Tongue 
is the Q^ieftion, it mull be fiippos'd that they 
would fain fpeak^ and there is much Reafon to 
believe they would if they could, fu^pofing them 
to be made with Paffions Hke us •, lince the firft 
Defire we have, when we meet a Man whom we 
never faw be ore, is to (peak to him. But of 
what Ihoula this fuppos'd Multitude Ipcak, fince 
as yet they know not how? You'll lay perhaps 
they would fpeak ot their £^eceffanes i that is 

if 
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if they coiildi they wowld fpcak,when p^s'd by 
Thirit o. iriunger. Heat or Cold^ or lome other 
Iriconvcnience, whereof they might feek to calc 
thenn\cl\es by Natural laftina. Siippofe theii 
they already find, or arc fome way lenfibie oT 
this hicoavenience,What will they do to rendtf 
thcmlelves uhderftood to each other, and to Ask, 
drOtfcr Mutual Succours ? They would, no doubt^ 
fend forth 110 ArriclUate Sounds, but Cries like 
Brute Aiiimals, or dumb Perfonsj and each 
would fend out his Cry acc6rding to his Fancy. 
This is jlrnobufs Opinion, fdmewhere in his 
B66k agaiiift the Gentiles, where he derides 
the Thought whereof I am now fpeaklng. ^^ A 
<« Man who never heard Articulate Voices, can 
" never dd any thing but Cry. lib. 2. Nonne 
Vocemfi fuerit Netejjitate Aliqui coaSus emitterc^ 
ut Solemne eft Multis inOrticulatum Nefcio (juid^ 
ore biante Clamabit { 

This new made RaCe df Men then I lay, 
would rather fend forth Ciys than Words ; be- 
caufe they could have no more aptitude to artiat- 
late their Voices than Infants hav^ fince ottf 
own Experience Ihews its that the feeility of 
Artiailation is only contrafted by Imitation. 
Children acoiftom themfelves to articulate their 
Voices in Imitation of their Nurfes and Parents; 
but if they never heard other People do it, they 
themfelves would never arriailate their own. 

Mutes area Dcmonftrative Proof of this,fincc 
'tis certain that their want of Speech is owing 
to their want of Hearing. This paffes for Id 
conflant a Truth, that what is {aid of a certain 
King, who (to diicover what Language was Ma^ 
tural to Man) caus'd Infants to beNouriih'd aiid 
brought up by Dumb Pafons in Ddart Places 

wha 
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vrhD fkft pronounced a certain Articuiate Sounds 
which in the Phcnickcn Tongue fignify'd ftrcad i 
but this is only look'd upon as a Fable. Infants 
thus Nouriih'd and brought up, would do no 
more than Cry like llich Brutes, as they had 
heard. 

Thefe Men then dcftitutc of Speech, and never 
hearing any ^iculate Sound for their Imitation, 
would do nothing hut Oy \ and that they would 
always do, but would never attain to the forma- 
tion of an Jrticulate or DeterxnmM Word, to 
cxprefs their Thoughts or Defires by. But now, 
what Cry or Sound is it, that above all others 
ihould be made Choice of to fignify fuch or liich 
a thing ? and who could perlwade, or oblige 
Others to employ this or tliat Man s Sound to 
Signiry this or that thing, rather than the Sound 
ot any other Perlbn? We muft, before that can 
be done, fuppofe an Agreement between thefe 
Speechlefs Men, wheieby they all confeiit to 
acquiefce in one particular Man's Device in gi- 
ving Names to all Ideas and Things, and to iile 
all the fame Names and .Words, whtich that 
partiailar Man had invented. Without fuch an 
Aglreement, there would be as many Tongues as 
Men; That is to fay, there would properly be no 
Tongue at all,fmce Men, in this State,could have 
no Common Terms to exprefs their Minds to 
one another, as 1 have faid in the 'foregoing 
Chapter. 

All thdc Reaibns may fuflficc to make us com- 
prehend,, how flendcr an Appearance of Truth 
there is in the Conjeftures of thefe Philofophers 
about the Origin ot Tongues. And fo LaflantiUs 
fays,th^t reafonable Men can never imagine that 

C there 



th^r? can be found liich ^ thing, as an Af- 
Ifembly.jqf Sgeechlefs Men. ^, Nulla igitur in 
princi^if facia efi ejufmodi Cvi^regc^hy nee Nun(iHam 
fuijfe.^mims in terray nifi qtil propter Infantum 
non Loqmrentury inteUigett, cm^rntio mn deeft. 

Plato 'j- indeed propoies a Way how Men 
might be btpiight to cxprcfs -tbeinlclves, even 
fiippofingithwi to be born Spcechlefsj but at 
laft abandons his own Cbnjeiturcs^ becaiile he 
perceiv'd, tfeat tho' Men might attain to make 
themfelves underftood to each other in familiar 
and fenfible things, it would neverthelels be 
iinpoffible for them to do it, in regard oc' fuch 
Ideas as vnferqpurdy Spiritual and IntelleftuaL And 
in fine (to cut off all Difficulties about the Infti- 
tution of Languages) he has recourleto the Di- 
vide Power, finee all other Notions of the Ori- 
gin ofTpn^ueSy has neither Reafon nor Appea- 
rance of Tnith, any more than thofe ot tht 
Originof Men. 



* J)e veroCultH, Cap, la, 
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CHAP. IV. 

That the Origin 0/ Tongues is owing to God alone. 

E, who enjoy the Blefllngs of the 
Tnie Religion, by the Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, have no 
need to make painful andtMious 
Enquiries to find out the Origia 
of Languages j being well affur'd, 
that God created Man with all mo Perfeftions 
which belong to Human Nature •, and conle- 
quently that he received from him the Gift of 
iipeech, and even Words themfelves from the 
very Moment of his Creation. For if we have 
no Realbn to doubt but that Man was Created 
for Society, and at the fame time know, that 
Speech is the firfl: and moft neceflary Band of 
tnat Society, we cannot but think that he mufl: 
have had the Faculty of Speaking from the Mo^ 
ment of his Formation. 

For if he was endowed with all the Knowledg#^ 
which Human Nature is capable of, which . ' 
Knowledge, according to "* St.. jiugufiin, x 
was (lich, as furpafs'd that of the moft.refin'd 
Genius among us, as much as the Tow'ring 
Flight of the Eagle furpaffes the flow Face of 
the Tortoife j it would have been a great Im- 
perfeftion in him, if lie could not ha,ve * fpok« 
of all that he koew, and if he could not have 
explained himfelf upon all that ocairr'd to his 
Mind, asfoon as the Hand of God had finifli'd / 
him. But now if he was not created with fuch 
a Faail^r, he muft have employed much Time 
C 2 hard 
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hard Labour, and great Application to i^ompole 
himfelf a Speech \ all which would have beea 
equally unworthy the Wifdom and Jufticc of 
his Creator : Unworthy his Wifdom, in making 
Matt Defeftive, and unworthy his Juftice too, in 
Condemning him to a Puniihment, which as yet 
he had not deferved. 

Thofe who are not ot this Opinion (to give it 
a Ridiculous Turn) pretend, that in this I^nner, 
we only make ot God Almighty a School Ma- 
tter orGramtnarian, that teaches Men Languages : 
But they, by this Suggeftion, do only ihew, 
that they have very grofs Conceptions of the 
Wildom and Power otGod. God has no Need 
to ftoop to the Ordinary Ways of Men to teach 
them whatever h^ would have them know > he 
does it by Methods worthy of himiclfi and in 
this Method it was that he taught the firft Man 
the 6r0: Language. 

Man did think as foon as he Was created \ 
for what kind of Mart could he be, that did not 
think ? And as foon as he thought, he had a 
defirc to (peak-, fince being made tor Society, 
he could have no Thoughts but what he was 
willing to communicate* For which Realbn, 
as foon as he thought, his Thoughts were tpl- 
l6w'd by certain Strokes of the Imagination 
proper to give a Body to his Thoughts, and 
with a certain Dii^fition in the Organs of the 
Voice proper to produce fiich Sounds, as were 
requifitc to exprefs them in fuch Manner, that 
all his Thoughts, through the whole Coiirfe of 
his Life, were cloathcd with all the Images, and 
all the Exprcfliorts neccflary to make them Con- 
ceivable to others, with the fanie dearnefs and ' 
loitinefsy as. he himfelf concei\ed them. All 

which 
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which was done by the Direftion of God^ aiid 
by a neceirary Confequence o: his wiie Defiga 
in the Formation of Man. 

But becaufe Ipeaking alone is not fofficient to 
enable Man toCorapole a Tongue (it being necef- 
fary likewiie that Others ihoiild underftand and 
comprehend what he liys) God lo ordain'd it, 
that at the fame time, wnen the firft Man ihoukt 
Ipcak, dcfcribing certain Things, and exprefling 
certain Ideas, his Wife and Children (when 
he ihoiild have them) ihoiild hear him ipeak, 
and at that tipie have in their bnder- 
ftandings the lame Ideas, in their Brains the 
fame Images, and in the Organ > of their Voice 
the fame Dilpofitions to pronoimce the lame 
Sounds i by which Means they ihou'd come to 
underftand his Thoughts, and to Ipeak and an- 
fwcr him jipropos. And all this as 1 have faid, 
'was accomplilhed by the Lawso God's Wisdom, 
for the Execution of his Defigns, in ord^r to 
adorn Man wich all the Perfections due to his 
Nature. 

If apy one Ihould Cavil at what I have faid, 
viz. tbit Man could have yjo Thought hut what 
hi would he willing to communicate j I Ihall 
lufficiendy anUver him by laying, in the firft 
Place, that fiKh a Delire is what we Ourfelves 
dp conftantly feel within Our felves j Secondly, 
that tho' a lin^ul Man ought to conceal many 
of his Thoughts for h^s own Honour, and that 
of other People^ yet an Innocent Man could 
have none, but what deferv^d to be known i and 
Thirdly, as Man is ?l Be'ng, compobd o: Soul 
and Body, he ought allp to have a Power _tQ 
give a Body to all his Thou^ht^^ and to havg 
the faculty of Speaking, the certain Refiilt ot 
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liis Nature. In fliort, Man being bom for So- 
ciety, ought always to be in a State of fopport- 
ing it, fince the ftrongeft and moft laftingTyes 
thereof confift in a Communication of our 
Thoughts. 

TTis this, which makes it fo diffiailt for a 
Man to keep Seaets, or live in Solitude. Cicero 
lomewherc in his Offices fays, rfxat tho' Man 
were ever fo pkntituily provided with all die 
Necelfaries of life, yet he wOuld not be conten- 
ted witli Contemplation only, but would ftrivc 
and endeavour to Ipeak \ Socium fm Studij qua-^ 
rensy turn docere^ turn difcere velkt j turn audire 
turn dicere. So true itis that Nature,wIthoutSpcech, 
would be of no life to form Society, and that 
there is nothing which feparates Mankind more? 
than the Diverfity of Tongues^ as, (liys St. jiugu-- 
ftine in his Book, de civitate De'u If Two Men, 
who could not underftand each other (fays the 
fame Father) fliould meet, and be obliged to 
live together. Two Brutes, even of different Spe? 
cies,would better alfociate themfelves than thofc 
two ftrange Men, notwitliftanding the Natural 
refemblance between them j and a Man would 
rather chufe the Company of his Dog, thai^ 
that of a Man, whole Tongue he coiJd not un- 
derftand. In a Word, ^tis the Diverfity of 
Tongues that renders Men Barbarous to one ano- 
ther, and incapable of giving mutual Afllftance j 
whereas 'tis Nature, the Love ot Society, and the 
Senle of pur Neceflitics, that produces in Man 
an IncefTant Defire of Speaking. 

This then is the manner wherein the firft 
Tongue was form'd. All the Thoughts of Jl4am 
Were join'd to certain Sounds to fignify thcm,^ 
^nd tjiofe Sou;ids ' r^prefentcd the ilimc 

Thoughts, 
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Thoughts^ which he had^ when he form'd 
them, to the UnderftanfLings of thofe^ ,that 
heard him. He firft gave Nairies to all Living 
Creatures \ In the Courre of his Life, he en- 
tertained himfelf with the Converlation of his 
Wife, his Children, and his Grand-^Childrenj 
andthus fpeaking to them of all Things, and of 
all the Arts and Sciences, whereof he received as 
foil a knowledge from God as h&^n was capabje, 
the Words which made up their Converfa- 
tion, composM the firft Tongue i for the Ideas of . 
Thoughts and Things /were .atBx'd to Words, 
and ever afterwards reprefented themfelvcs along 
with them tp the Underftanding and Imagina^ 
tion. This, if 1 miftake not, was that Mecha- 
iiick way whereby the Tongue of jidam was 
tprm'd. Kor can I think the Origin of To}igues^ 
can any where elie be found, wichout giving 
birth to Chimeras. 

dt^was God then alone who was truly the 
Author of the firft Tongue^ as well as die firil 
Man. We obfeiVd that Plato perceived the ne- 
ccflity of nmning back to the Principal o: all 
Beings to find out tliie Principle and Origin of 
Tongues. ^JntitttM perceiv'd the fame, For^ 
v^ho doubtSyVays this great Rhetorician, "^ but thai 
Man nceiued Speech from him rvbo gai/chim Behig^ 
and even as foon as he received that Being f ' Nam 
aii dubium eft quin Sermon em ab ipfa reruns 
Natura geniti protiniis homines acceperinc ? 

The Union of Ideas purely Spiritual and In- 
tdleftual with corporal and lenlible Sounds, is 
no imall Myftery ^ or how it comes to pafs, that 
liich a Sound fhould, at firft touch, excite in 
the Soijl fuch or liich a Thought. Thcfe 
C 4 Thin<Ts 
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Things aftonifli'd Plato^ * and as great 
a Philolbphcr as he was,^ he woii'd not 
undertake to penetrate them ; He only fays that 
we do not know thefe Ideas. by their Sounds, 
but by themlelves. We are affiired however 
of the Trqth of this union by continued Ex- 
perience^ and we are aiHir'd by Reafbn^ that it 
is God himfelf who made this union, iince no 
other Power could do it. 

Here then, I think we ought to^ound aH 
our Curiofity in Relation to the Orig'n of 
Tongues. >^ot only the firft came immediately 
from God, but alio all thofe, which were 
form'd at the Tower of Babelj as we ihall fee 
in the fequel. 

By this Hiftory of the Origin of Tongues^ or 
(if tome will deny it that Tide) by thefe Con- 
je^ires, which 1 call reafonable, (fince they are 
grounded upon our Idea of the Wifdom of 
God, and die order of Things, fince Pagans 
have had them as well as we, and the mod 
knowing Men in thele matters have had no 
other.) By this Hiftoiy, I lay, or thefe Ck)n- 
ieftures, it may be feen what fmallpart Human 
Prudence could have in the Eftablilhent of 
Tongues. For if the firft Tongue was not the 
Remit of it, the other and fubtequent ones were 
much lefs fo. 

When the firft Men {poke, they exprelsM their 
Words without Choice or Ddiberaton, without 
premeditating or contriving them •, not unlike the 
Cries, which Pain, or Ibnle other Pafiion extorts 
from the Mouth of Animals : And in this re- 
ipefl^ theft Words were natural Signs, But be- 

cauie 
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caule Words in themfclves are indifferent to 
what iigniiication they are applied, and becaule 
God, who fiam^d the Organs or theie Men, might 
have made them pronounce other Words, to fig^ 
niiy the lame Things ', therefore thele words ar^ 
in this rel^peft, .^itrary Signs, which by them** 
^ves have no fignification but by the Infti*- 
.tution of ibme free and rational Agent. 

We may properly fay then, that Words are 

neither Natural, nor Arbitrary Signs, (to take 

the Words Natural and Arbitrary in their ftrift 

Senfe) but that they have fomething of both. 

And the lame may be iaid of whatever regards 

the Analogy of TongueSy the Inflexion of Notms 

and rerbs^ their Pronunciations and Terminal 

dons*, for all thele thii^s might have been 

tum'd quite otherwife^ fiflce it was not by any 

deliberation of the Will, that, they came to be 

tum'd as they are. / hav^ Lov^d^ for inftanc^ 

might have fignify'd that, which is intended by, 

IJhall Lflv^ \ and what denotes the Mafculinc^ 

might have as well denoted the Feminine Gender ^ 

ire. becaule in this Cale i^n did, without any 

reflection, determine, that one Ikould denote the 

Ttmepaft^ the other the Time to eome^ and that 

li}ch an Artide ihould 4emonftrate the MafcuHHe 

and liich another the Feminine Gender : AH which 

is the pure efTeft of certain conjunction of 

Caules, that Human Wifdom has no way di- 

refted. 

We muft except however -certain General 
Rules, which can never change, becaufe they 
are ablblutely grovmded upon Nature i Such as 
the Rules for the Conftruition of Nouns witli 
f^erbsy and the Nouns with one another. Be- 
Qvfe wlthoiu; thefe Rules, Conver&tion would 
> " figjnif^ 
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fignify nothing •, For Words bdng the Ex* 
preffion of Thoughts, and Tiioughts copfiftng 
in the Union or Separation oc cen;ai:i ideas j 
thofe Ideas ihou'd appc^u* eitlier united or 
leparatcd in Diloourfe, odierwiic . th^ can- 
not reprefent our Thoughts. The Pjjition of 
IVords may be comiprehcnded unler thefc 
Rules, for it is po way indii&rent to place them 
as we will 

AH the Rules then, which regard the Order 
of our Ideas, are fo £irendal to Difcourf^ 
that they are found neceflaiy in j^l Tongues; 
they depend not on the Caprice or Fancy oP 
Men, but are as Natund to a Language, as 
it is for Fire to produce Smoak* And in this 
manner may be reconcii'd the different Ot 
pinions which Men have h?id of Language. 
It depends on Nature in thofe Rules whicH 
cannot change, according to the Philofopher 
fiermogetrcs in Plato j and fb according to the 
Stoicks 'tis Natural ; And it depends on the 
fat^cy of Men, in things which do change ; 
And fo, according to the Philofopher Cratylus in 
^/.tfo, and according to Arnohiusy and die whole 
Croud of Grammarians, it is Arbitrary : An4 
this is the diftindion, whereon I ground my 
Opiniqi^ 
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C H A P. V. 

of the Perfeaion of the firfi Tongue. 

, T may not perhaps in this place be 
amifs to treat of the Perrcftion of 
the firft Tongue > fince we may the 
better knoiv thereby, wherein the 
perfeftion of others confifts y and 
fince the Argiuncnts on this Subject have hi- 
therto been fo v?iy imaginaiy and uncertain. 

I for my part am of Opinion, that we need not 
doubt, but that the firft Toyigue had, from its 
YCiy Origin, all the Beauties whereof Tongues are 
capable. For as Adam wanted no one penedion 
which his Nature cou'd require, having as iitli a 
knowledge of all Arts and Sciences, and that in 
as exalted a degree, as Man cou'dpoflels : i>o we 
may reft latisty'd that the Tongue ^ which he 
fpoke, was no way deficient That is to fay, 
that as Adam could talk upon all forts ot Sub* 
jefts with all poffible Eloquence, we ought to 
believe that the Tongue^ he fpake, codd turniiii 
him with all forts of Terms, that were neceifary 
to exprefs himfelf with liich Eloquence. 

He could have us'd all forts of Stiles, and 
I need not fcruple to Ciy, but, that he did ul'c 
them. For can we make any doubt, but that he 
Inftrufted his Childien, firft, in all things they 
were to do, or in what he thought neceilary' for 
them to know, in order to Merit the Protedioit 
pf God i after that in all Arts and Sciences : And 
in a word, in all that he knew, of what was 
either paft, prefent, or to come ? Can we doiibt, 
^ut that ]^e endeavoured to rend^ all t^at he 
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laid agreeable to them ? Or that he did nofe 
empl(^ all ^e Forc^ Strength^ and Sublimity 
ot his Language, to' make them comprehend 
the Great and Terrible Truths, which he taught 
them ? The bare Qj»lity of a Father, may 
f>i(fice to afliire us of this *, Paternal Tendeme^ 
could not fail of giving fufiident Inftrudions^ 
arid this was lo much greater in the firft Man, 
^s he was the Caufe oi: tlxe Miiecy of his Chil- 
dren^ and therefore the Sendments ot Nature 
prompted him to teach them all the neceilary 
Methods to mollify and duniniih that Mifery, 
which he brought upon them. 

And what Man ever had luch Subjefts fcx 
the gtt(kt or fubUme'i The Creation of the 
Univerfe, his own Formation by God's Hand, 
his Happineis in the ftate of innocence, his 
Ck>ndemnation, his Fall, and in b25, that of aU 
Human Raca^ the Severities of God's Juftice 
ill the Condemnation of the Wicked, 
die etfe(b of his Compaflion in his Re* 
dempcion of Hiunan kind, and of the Felicity 
pf his £le^ to £temity) What can be 
found comparable to thd^ things in all the 
Writings ot Prophane Authors ? And who, be- 
0dc$ himfeli^ could have ipoke with fo feeling 
a Senfe of them as he, who had, by his Crime, 
to great a ihare in the one, and was the firfl: 
that by Grace received the Revelation ot' the other? 
)f Quintilinn laid nothing was more juft, than 
that wc flion'd teach others, what we ourfelves 
know, Mam had ypt much ftronger Obliga- 
tions : For what he pw'd >fo God, what to his 
Children^ and what to all Mankind, obliged 
him to teach them all that he had Icarn'd of 
Cod, and to engage them, by the moft powerful 

Arguments, 
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Arguments, to a Belief and Praftice of sSi tht 
Tniths, whereof he informed tbfem. Quid htf^ 
neftius (pum (hcere^ quodo^time fcias f Is there not 
then, reafon to beUeve, that the Tongue which 
he Ipoke was as rich and eloquent as a Tongui 
could be ? 

'Tis a probable Conjefture of fbme Learned 
Men, that Hebrm was in its higheft perfedion 
in the Times of David and Solomon. Their 
Opinions may be True, if we imderftand them, 
with regard t6 what this Tongue was after the 
Time of Adam. (For I luppof^ as there is 
great retfon to believe, notwithftanding the 
Conjectures of feme Modems, that Hebrew 
was the Tongue^ which Adam Ipake) vet I aia 
perluaded, mat this Tongue was mucli fallen 
away from its firft perfetKon by the barbarity 
of Men, who, taken up with their Necefllties, 
and tranfported by their Paflions, neglefted aU 
xnoft all the Aits and Sciences j and by this 
Kegjiigence loft the moft exquiiite Beauties and. 
Pertediions of theur Tongue. In a word, thdr 
Tongue became as barbarous as their Manners; 
but it began to retrieve a part of what it loft, 
when the People of God began to live in re- 
gidar Society : And there is a great probability, 
chat in the times of David and Solomon^ when 
that People was in its greateft profperity, the 
Tongue was alio in the greateft Iplendor it had, 
iince its firft decay. Tho' i cannoc believe that it 
recover^d,in thole Times, all the richne& which 
it had in its Origin, unie& we will have it, that 
Solomon had aU the Knowledge of Adam, 
which I cannot bdieve, and which there is not 
room to believe, though the Scriptures attribute 
fo great an abundance to him. 

Some 
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Somchavc thought that thtHehrervoAct had fl> 
great an Energy,that Names cxprefe'd theNaairC 
o: Things, and were like lb many abridged De^ 
finitions i Inlomiichjthat, according to their O- 
p 'nion, it was only rcqviir'd to undcrfkand that 
Tongue well, and become a moft excellent Philolb- 
j?her. Biifc here 1 think they ftretch its ex- 
cellence a little too far ^ and aQxibute to it, 
wiut no Torgue can have. For I Caanoc 
comprehend tl^ one fimplc Word fliou'd ex- 
prels the Nature of a Thin^ otherwife than 
by realbn of the accidental Union of the Idea 
of that Thing to that Word. For if it were 
fi>, the Worc^ which conftitute that Tongue^ 
Yfou'd be fo many Natural Signs, and have a ne- 
ccflaiy Ck)nnexion with the Thing it f^^ which 
we cannot fee to be any way poffible. 

If there are in this Tongue iom^ Terms 
which fignify things by themfelves, they are 
coinpos'd for that purpofe, as thofe of lAdam 
fiihd of £w, and other like Terms ^ but llmple 
^erms, which make up the Compo^tion of o- 
thers, fignify nothing of themiehres, and arc 
inditferent to all forts of Significations : If the 
Name Adam fignifies made of Earthy and 
Eve the Mother of aU Livings 'tis becaufe the 
one is composed of the Word which jignifies 
Earthy and the other ot that which fignifies 
Mother and laving i but tiie Words which fig- 
nify Earthy Mother and Living^ might figniijr 
quite another thing, or any other forts of 
Sound imght have been employed to fignify 
thefe lame things. 

There is no Tongue but has a great Nundber 
of Com]^ound Names, to fiigmfy certain Things, 
certain Trades^ and ootain Employmtents by, each 
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of tis may every where ftad Examples of this 
kind ; jBut we muft know, ac the lame time, 
that fim^k Wordg, which are as the Elemeiits 
of the Compoundj have not in themfclves any . 
value but wljat is given to them j nor do the 
CompoimOs natur^ly reprefent the Idea of 
Thixigs they figniiy, but to thofe only, who 
hy their knowledge lathe Language, imderftand 
the Primitives. 

Tis of thcfe Compund Names alone, it ma/ 
be faid, that, if we know them, wjb kitow thcl 
things (as Plato^ * lays, in his Dialogue of the 
reafbn of Names) for Simple Names cannot be 
known, unlefs tho things be known before 
hand, as the fame Philolbpher fays agaiii, 
iffhidi thing We cannot too much ranark. So 
tliat Compourxd Names make knpwn the Things, 
and the Things make known the iimple Names. 

It is laid in Scripture, that every Creaturer 
bore the Name which Adam gave it^ Gen. 1. 
19. But this does not in the leaft figaify that 
the Name exprefs'd its Nature ^ and thole that 
imdcrftand this Faflage in this Senfe, would, ia 
my Opinion, find in it a meaning which it no wife 
has. Poffibly their prepoffeffion may be grounded 
upon what fome Fhilofophers (as Piaio in the 
atbremention'd Book, and Pytbag&rasy as Cicem 
reports) have thought, vi;^ that tlie Impofition 
of Names was the work of a Sovereign Wif- 
dom. Upon this Foundation Ghriftian Philo- 
fophers have thought that GoAj who certainly 
is the Sovereign Wii'aom, inlpir'd yi^fcim with 
Names^ wnich carry 'd in them the imprinted 
Notion of Things , and perfe^y defcribU 

t^ieir 
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their Natiirc j bccaufe God who Inciy perft-» 
iUy their Nature, cou'd not have fail'd to in- 
Ipire Adam with iiich Names as he thought 
proper. This is what the fiebrms think, or, to 
Ipeak more properly, the CabaUifts and MMns. 
But 1 confeCi, 1 have not Senfe enough to com- 
prdxend this Thought i nor can I fee any odicr 
reaion for the fignification of Names, than the 
will Ot' him who impos'd them, I mean fimfle 
Names j if there is any other,'tis a Myfteiy which 
hiihiah underftanding cannot Penetrate. 
. Criticks indeed produce many Examples 
to ihcw that the firft Names of Animals 
fignify'd in themfelves their Nature. Ac- 
cording to them, Beafk are called Brutes^ be- 
caufe diey are ftupid and cannot Ipeak, Bruta 
m filerttio &ftufare •, the Camel is fo calFd, be- 
caufe he is vindifBve, Camelus a repetidetido^ 
quod eji injuriarum memor •, The Hawk takes its 
Name from the fubtility of its Eye-fight 5 The 
Pelican, from its vomiting the Noiiriflunent 
Which it takes i Aftlvus i vifu accuJtiffimo^ Telu 
tanus m 'Vftmitu^ and fo of the ref^ as may be 
feund among the Criticks. 

But thofe Examples prove nothing againll: 
What I &y \ fos tho' it fhould be true, that thefe 
Compound Names, ihould in eifeft iignlfy, what 
thole Criticks wodd have them, which cannot 
be much afcertainM^ yet itill they would fo fig- 
nify, upon the pure Score of their Compofition \ 
and to underllahd them, it would be necef- 
iary to find out the fignification of the fimple 
words which composM them. But fince it is 
plain that thole fimple words fignify in them- 
iclves, neither yitewce, nor flfipidityy nor vengeance^ 
mx vomitings nor fubtik fight '^ Then that which 

ou^t 
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ought to be prov'd is to demonftrate, that the 
Terms of the firft Tongue do in thcmfelves 
lignify the Nanire of THngs. 

Even the inelfeble Name of God, as compos'd 
of fo many Letters, fignifies nothing, bwt by 
the force of its Compofition •, and there is no 
Tongue^ wherein as much may not be done. 
Had God been plcas'd to Inlpire Adam with 
the Language we fpeak, he might have j^ven 
himfelt^ in Frenchy a Name anfwerable to 
that which he call'd himfelf in Hebrew-', and * 
the like may be faid of all other imposed 
Names. 

If the Names, which I have been mentioning, 
did in reality fignify what the Criticks pre- 
tend, jidam^ by impofing them, has intimated 
fomcthing of the Nature of thofe Animals. 
1 fay iomething (for the bare knowledge of 
what thofe Names Import is not to be ac- 
counted lb great an acquifition) but it is 
more likely that Criticks have found out fuch 
fignifications in thefe Hehrevo Names, merely 
becaufe they had the knowledge of the Things 
thcmfelves elfewhere •, For if we have any cer- 
tainty of the fignification of Hehrevo Names, it 
is ordy of fuch, as the Scripture it felf explains 
to us. 

The fignification of Words cannot be better 
comprehended than by the manner of com- 
puting Figures : Thefe Figures, i, 2, 3> d^ 
not in themfdves denote either. One, Two, or 
Three, but only becaufe the will of Man wou'd 
have it fo. But then, liippofing that Men 
had been willing that their amount ihou'd be 
Ten times more, at every Station they ad- 
vance from the Right to the Left^ then thefe 
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Three Figures, i, 2, 3, jeia'd together, would 
neceflarily come to On? hundred and Twenty 
three. This is Plato's Comparifon j who after 
he had thoroughly examined f iar the Reafpn of 
Names, in his Cratylus^ was at laft con^rain'd 
to fit down with this perfwafion, that they are 
no otherways to be accounted for, than Fi- 
gures. 

It may be laid that CJod (who^ according to 
what I have advancM, was in reality the Au- 
thor of the fiift TonguCy and being incapable of 
doing any thing but oy his Sovereign Wifclom) 
'wanted not power to impart Names and their 
Reafon along with them : And this is what 
FlatQ fays in the Dialc^ues fo often cited, 'viz. 
That to cut ihort the many DifBciJties, about the 
Impofition of Names, we muft have recourfe to 
Divinity, and fay, that Names were wifely given, 
becaufe given by the Gods. 

1 acknowledge that the Sovereign Wifdom, 
Which prefides in all the Works of God, did 
alfo prefide in the Tongue^ wherewith he . in* 
fpir'd Adam -, btit the Reaibns, which he had 
to Inlpire him with that Tongue^ rather than 
another, cannot be known to usj and 'tis a 
great Temerity, and unprofitable aftiufement to 
fearch into it, as the Caballijls do, who attribute 
the Miracles of JHofes and the Prophets to the 
Efficacy of certain Names in it. 'Tis apparendy 
in conforinity to the Sentiments of the Cabal, 
whereof Plato was not Ignorant, that he en- 
deavours, in his Cratylui, to difcover the Natural 
reafolls of Names •, at leafl: it may be fup- 
pos'd that he did. not feek for the Etymology 
of the Names 6f the Heroes and Gods, whereof 
Hotner makes fuch mention, biit to imitate Mofes^ 

who 
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vrho gives Reafohs for the Names of almoft all 
the MeiJ, whofe Geneology he has wrote. 

But without afcribing to this Tongue an Energy, 
which it never had, and which I apprehend no 
othier Tongue ever could have, there is ftill no 
reaibn td fay, but it had all the Force, all the 
Richnefs, and, in a word, all the Excellence 
whereof a Tongue is capable, and that even 
from its firft beginning : And in this it diifers 
from all other Tongues^ which do not arrive to 
their Perfeftion, but by long uie, and the ftudy 
of Arts and Sciences. . 

Some Men are of Opinion that this Tongue is Bar- 
ren, but their allegations are without reafon. The 
Tnith is, as we have but one Book in this Tongue^ 
and that wrote with no odier Defign, than to render* 
us knowing in our Religion, and to Edify us in 
Piety i this Book can preferve but a very 
fmall part of the Terms and manner of Di£tion 
ias'd in that Tongue^ and confequently, cannot 
acquaint us with all the Excellence and Rich- 
nels of it. .But it cannot therefore be faid (to 
be barren, becaufe all its Beauties and Perfefti- 
(ins iure not known to us. 

Even die Criticks themfelves, with all theii* 
Penetration and Study, know it only by means 
of this one Book ^ and by what knowledge 
they acquire therein, they cannot conclude with 
any certainty what this Language orig'naUy was 
in it felf. For Example, if iri this Book we 
find a great confufion ofTenfes in the F^fcx, 
we cannot reafohably conclude that it was the 
fame thing in ordinary Difcourfe^ or in fuch 
6ther Books, as were wrote in that Tongue^ as 
diofe of the Books of the Chronicles^ and of the 
Reigns of the Kings of Jfrael and Juda^ For 
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by what method coiild Men hav€ wAdex&ddA 
each other, if they had exprefs'd the time paft 
like the prefent or the future^ and if they had 
indifferently ufed all the Jenfes alike ? If things 
are thus in the Scripture, 'tis becaiife the Boo5c 
is Prophctick, and the Stile thereof lo peculiar 
to it lelt, that it can no way be accommodated 
to any other. It may be judg'd by this Refieftion, 
^ whether we may, with any ihew of Reafon, 
boaft of our knowledge in the Hebrew TongtieyOtr 
difcourfe pertinently of its Kature by fuch No- 
tions, as the Scriptures furniih us with. 

But, in fine, let us except this Tongue from 
the common Rules, fince God has been pleas'd 
to ufe it for Defigns, wherein he did not think 
fit to employ others. It is all Divine in its 
Origin, all Myfterious, and all Prophctick in its 
end : Andvwe ihou'd therefore think it to be 
above the Spirit, Force, and Grandure of all o- 
ther Tongues j nor muft we ufe >vhatfoevcr we 
find Extraordinary and Supernatural in this 
Tongue as rules to realbn upon the reft. 

Thus have we ihewn that the firft Tongue 
was given by * God. Let us now lee how all 
the reft came fi-om the firft, whether the Mo* 
dcrn ones are Derivatives, as Ibme afTcrt, or 
Originals, as fbme other Learned Men believe. 
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CHAR VI. 

Of the Multiplication ofTon^viQs^ and their Cjanges. 

EFORE the building of the 
Tower of Bahel^ all Mankind 
fpoke but one Tongue^ and that 
was the firft which was Ipokc : 
jSor can we doubt but chat, had 
they not fined, they wou d have 
fpoke but that Tongue alone, becaufe at 
that time, they being perfeftly united to God, 
and among themfelves, wou'd, in eiteO:, buc 
have composed one Family ^ and it was lor 
no other end, bul: to puniih their Pride and 
Difobedience, that God made them Barbarous 
to one another, by contbunding their Language •, 
that is to fay, by mult'plying their Tongues^ 14 
fuch fort, tnat they cou'd not underftand one 
another. 

We muft not however believe that each Man 
fpoke a particular L^nguage^ the Number being 
ordinarily fix'd to Jieventy two ^ and which was 
much about the Number of the principal Families, 
which, at that time, composed tne wuple Race of 
Mankind i Inlomuch, that each Family began 
to have its particular Tongue. But in regard to 
this Niunber, every one may iollow his own 
Conjefture. It was however die diverfity of 
Languages which hindered thofe Men from con- 
tinuing their haughty Defign, and obliged 
them to feparate, and go to inhabit diiferenc 
Countries : And from this Dilperlion of theirs 
the World became peopled. 

D J \t- 
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It was then at the Tower of Babel that Men 
became barbarous, that is to fay, Strangers and un- 
acquainted with one another's Language, andalfq 
incapable of Mutual Affiftance andlntelligence, as 
the Apoftle in thefe Words fliews us, (i . Cor. 1 4 2.) 
Therefore if 1 knov^ not the Meanirtg of the Koice^ 
J /hall be unto him that fpeaketb a Barbarian^ am 
he that f^edketh/haU be a Barbarian unto me. Arid 
God threatninghisPeopIewith a hard arid tcdibti^ 
Captivity, (Deut. 28.) tells themtb.ir k xviH fnake 
them Slaves to a feopky whofet Language th^ JhaH 
not underfiarJ. For 'tis the^ Difference bt Lan^^ 
guages which render Men barbaisous to one ano- 
ther, as I have fliewn above^ ,.; 

But we muft now examine how thefe new 
Tongues came to be form'd: Hjr Sentiments arc, 
that God difpos'd th,e Organs of Men at that 
time in fuch a Manner, that when they endea* 
vour'd to pronounce thofe Words w^ich they 
were accuftom'd to before, the Words differed Ip 
very much from their uliial Pronunciation, that 
th^ did not in the leaft denpte the Things rih^ 
intended tx) utter j fp that thofe^ w^^ofe language 
God was pleas'd to change, did in the Artitular? 
tion of their Voice, form Words entirely new, 
?ind contrary to tjieif ancient Tongue. And thus 
continuing to articulate their Voices in a new 
and unheard of manner each time they ipake, 
tjiey, at laft, made tjiemfelves a new Tongue i 
For all their Ideas became joyn'd to the Terms 
of this new Tongue^ inftead of being joyn'd tq 
the Terms of that which they Ipokc before. And 
there is room to bdieVe, that they fo far forgot 
their ancient Tongue^ as not to remember that 
cv?r they had Ippke ic, nor did they* perceive 
'"■ '^ • ■ '•' ' ' ^ ■ th^ 
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the Change any other way, but tliat they did 
not undeijtand one another as iifiial. 

Thus I conceive this Change was brought 
about. And fuppofing the Power of God Ovej: 
all his Creatures, 1 do not herein fee any extraor- 
dinary Myftery, nor why the Rabbies * Co much 
tonnented the.xrfelves to find out the Caufe of 
riiis Change, nor, in Ihort, that there is my Ne* 
ceffity to nave recourfe to Faith, as fome Di-^ 
vines pietend ^ urilefe th^ will have it^ that we 
can, no otherwile tiiian by Faith, know the Al- 
mighty Power of the Creator over |iis Creature. 

As the Tongue which was firft Spoke^ caitiQ 
inimediately from God, fo did alltbo/e, which 
were form'd at the Confi^on of jR^bd", fince it. 
was God himlelt who form'd them and all their 
Terms, by a ipecial Direftion of the Organs of 
the Voice of thofe Men. But may we not lay 
that all thcle new Tongues depended upon the 
Firrt^ as the Italiayty Spanijhy French^ and Efiglifh 
depend on the Zatin f Some believe it, and have 
undertaken to fliew, that all Tongues are deriv'd 
from the Hebrew i and it mult be own'd that 
their Reafons have a very great probability. Eu: 
this Queftion is ot no Importance to my Subjeft j 
'tis enough for my Purpole that thole new 
Tongues were the Work of God, and not the 
Eifeft of human Prudence. 

But if this Confufioft of Tongues was only 
the Punilhment of thof^ who were guilty of the 
inlblent Attempt in the Tower of Babel^ if any 
then were iqnocer^t, the Language of all was 
jiot confounded, And many of the Fathers 
D 4 and 
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and Interpreters are of Opinion that the ancient 
Tongue was preferv'd in the Family of iAfcer, who 
did not, like the reft, con^ire in this rafh and 
impious Undertaking •, fo that the firft Tongue^ 
which till then had no Name, did now begin 
to take that of Heber^ in order to diftinguiili it 
from the reft, and 'twas only he whofe Family 
retained it ), 3ut tho' this Etymology be Ibrely 
contefted, yet the beft Criticks find it the moft 
likely to be true. . 

When Tongues were once thus multiply'd mi- 
raculoufly, they did not long reft in their firlt 
Multiplication j but went on, as it were natu- 
rally to multiply into fo many, that we can now 
neither know nor count the Kumber of them. 

The firft Divifion of Tongues^ occafion'd the 
firft Divifion of Mankind •, and in its Tiirn, 
this firft Divifion of Mankind was the Caiife of 
the Divifion of longues \ becaufe as Men daily 
divided themfelves more and more, fo did their 
Language alfo. If at firft there were but 72 Fa- 
milies, which made 7 2 Tribes or Collonies, how 
many Collonies have they multiply'd and divi- 
ded themfelves into fince that time by new Di- 
vifions and Subdivifions, and how many divided 
Collonies have united themfelves, and after that 
divided themfelves again ? 

But they did not onhr divide themfelves-, they 
even changed their former into new Tongues^ 
and entirely loft theold. Many Caufes were pro- 
duaivcoi'thefe Changes: Thefirft wastheChange 
of Climate i for the Temperature of the Air, 
influencing the Conftitution of Men, and confe- 
quently making a Change in the Organs of the 
Voice and of the Hearing, muft neceJiarily cauie 
a Change in the Pronunciation of Letters and 

Word?, 
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Words, as well as the Terminations •, and thofe 
Changes of the Pronunciation and Termination 
at laft produc'd that of the Tongue entirely. 
Thus the firft Colonies being divided into others, 
who wentandlbjoum'dinto different Climatesand 
diftant Countries, changed their old Tongues by 
little and little into new Ones y for the Change 
orTranfpofition of Letters will, in procefs of time, 
caufe alio a Change in Languages. 

A Second Caule of the Change of Tongues^ is 
a Mixture, which thofe divided People made, 
whether by the Conquefts they obtained over one 
another, or by their Tranfmigrations, and Com- 
merce : Thus from the ancient Tongue^ fo mix'd, 
and confounded, thefe People composed them- 
felves divers new ones. And in the fame man- 
ner it will conftantly happen from the flxong 
propenfity Men have to imitate one another j 
and in order to unite themfelves, they will ufe 
each others Tongues infenfibly, without fo much 
as making any Reijeftion. 

A Third Caufe of this Change, is the Incon- 
ftancy of Man. It might be thought that a 
Tongue Ihould always be the famp in a State, 
which, for a long Series of time, keeps itfelf free 
from the Mixture of any other Nation : Yet we 
fee by daily Experience, that Words and Expref- 
lions grow obfolete, that others infenfibly take 
place, and that the Tyranny of the Mode carries 
a Sway as well in Languages^ as in Cloaths and 
Furniture^ The CompIaMance which Men have 
for one another, and their ft. ange Love of No- 
velty, changes an ancient Torgue infenfibly I (ay, 
and gives Birth to another quite different, tho* 
frequently call'd by the old Name. As we at 
prefent fpake a Jongue that is quite another 

thin^ 
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diing to that Which was fpoken Three or Four 
Hundred Years aeo, notwithftanding which, we 
fHll call it French. ' 

Thus all the firit Tongues almaft entirely loft, 
themfelves in new Ones •, and thoy by the Secret 
of Etymologick Art, we find means to ihew a 
refemblance between the New and the Old in ma- 
ny things i yet the refemblance is fb very weak 
and inconfiderable, that if a Frenchman who 
dy'd Three Hundred Years ago, ihould now come 
Co Life again, we Ihould not, at this time, under- 
ftand one another, 

Thefe Changes arQ the necefl&iy EfFefts of 
Inconftancy, in Men, of the tranjitoty things 
of this World, of People, and Ot Empires, and 
Nothing can prevent them, Nor can the Muta- 
bilty ot thefe things be any way w'thftood by 
the ftrongeft Eiforts,whichthe molt Learned and 
prudent Men of any Age are able to make. 

Dictionaries themfelves cannot redreft this Evil; 
They may indeed tranfmit to Pofterity a goo4 
piart of the Knowledge of our prefent Language^ 
but they cannot hinder it from feeling the Im- 
preflion of Time, from growing old, and at laft 
irom giving way to fome other. In ihort, is it 
fioc enough that Living Tongues depend on Cu- 
item to be alTur'd that nothing can prevent 
their Change, fince it is (b certain, that Cuftom 
is nothmg elie hut one perpetual Change ? 

When we arrive atfuch a Point of Per eftion, 
as to acquire what we call 5iwjpk and Naturaly we 
g.ow weary, as in Faftiions: Whatwefirft fought 
in Perukes was Commodious and Natural^ but 
we were no fooner arriv'd to tliat, <;han we want- 
ed what was -z/i/n and luxuriant^ which carry'd 
ys far from what was Commodious and Natu^ 

rak^ 
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ra\. This is what Man docs in every thing, an4 
what will always happen in Living Languages. 

The late Mr. Menace faid, that he hadftudy'd 
his Tongue forFifiy Years, and yet did not know 
it i it was becaufe hefaw it change, and whate- 
ver is Mutable is not indeed a Matter of Sci- 
ence i for that which yfc once knew, being no 
more what it ivas^ our Knowledge of it vaniihes 
with it. 

Thefe Changes happened even> in part, to the 
firft Tofigue. For I cannot believe, that the H^^ 
brexoy in the time of Mofes^ was entirely the fame 
with what it Was in the time of Adam^ or even 
of the Patriarchs Jbrahanu Jfaac^ and J^cofci bc- 
caufe (without fpeaking of^what it had loft of its 
Abundance J there was much time elapled fince 
its Birth, and it had pals'd into too many diife^ 
rent Clijiiates, and mix'd among too many dif- 
ferent l^atioas, Hot to have fuffer'd li^me part of 
the ChangeSj which accrew to all other Thmgs. 

Some will tell us that the Chinefe Tongue was a 
cpnfiderable time without changing, but this is 
very difficult to be credited. The Otinefe arc 
Men, and confequently inconitant as other 
Men are, fince the Inconftancy of Man is the 
Effeft of that Conuption,which4nfeaed allMan^ 
kind. But if thofe who would perfwade us to 
credit this Paradox, would be pleafed to inform 
us, why this Tongue^ after having continued io 
long in the fame State, fiiould at laft come to 
change i we might perhaps perceive, that the 
Caufes of the Change being no ways new, there 
could be no Realon to think but they had afted 
before, rather than that the Viciflitude of the 
Things of this World had been Tufpended, lor a 
tiine, in favour of that Tongue, 
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C H A P. VII. 

of the PerfetHon^ and Decay of Tpngtjcs. 

H E Changes, wjiereof I have 
now treated, are no way influ- 
enc'd by the Pnidence of Men ; 
they are brought about by a cer* 
tain Chain ot Caufes, ordain'd 
by the Providence or God for 
ends, which are impoffible for Man to penetrate. 
Bvtt there are others which properly are the 
Works of Man's Abilities and great Indulliy, 
and thefe are the Changes which, arc made in 
the Amendment and Advancement of them 
towards Perfeftion. Tis thus the Greeks and 
Romans chang'd their Tongues^ by crunching 
them with many Terms, by poliihing their Con* 
ilmftion, and ennobling them with many ^ 
figurative. Sublime, and Magnificent Expreffions, 
and in fine, by forming them Stiles proper for 
all forts of Subjefts i tor 'tis by Sciences, and 
the knowledge of Arts, that Tongues^ are em- 
bellifh'd. Thus perhaps, the Chaldeans^ and 
Egyptians firft did in their Tongues what the 
Greeks and Romans afterward did in Latin and 
Creek i and there is reafon enough to believe it, 
fince the former fo very much activated Arts and 
Sciences, that it was from them that the Grecians 
went to feek them. But little or nothing of 
thofe Tongues remaining now with us, we can* 
not talk of them but by Conjefture, 

The Jews I believe cannot pretend to much 
on this account i' they very little cultivated any 
Sciences, and were too much taken up with the 
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Ceremonies oi their ReligioiL This was a 
weight that cmlh'd and fiink the grofler Ibrt of 
them, and deprived them even of leifiire to 
think of any thing elfe j and all their Men of 
Wit and beft Parts neglefted, nay even dilpis'd 
all Sciences, addifting themlelves wholly to the 
Spiritual Senfe hid under the Letter of the 
Law, and to the hopes and expeftance of a 
Mefliah, without lb much as talking of the Ne- 
ceffaries of Life. 

In effeft then, it is no other way, than by 
improvement that Tongues attain their perfeftion, 
and the People, which advance them to this per- 
fection, miift conlsquently grow Civil and Polite^ 
whereunto the knowledge of the Arts and 
Sciences do very much contribute : For the 
more they advance their Knowledge, the more 
their Language will become enrich'd j fince the 
difcoveries of new Matters and new Truths, 
muft in proportion multiply Terms neceflary to 
emrels them. For the greatnefs and excellence 
ot Things is neceflarily foUow'd by that of 
Language^ without much Application or La« 
bour. 

But now Arts and Sciences flouriih no where 
lb well as in fctd'd and eftablilh'd Governments, 
whofe People live in regular Society, in the long 
enjoyment of undifturb'd Peace, and, by whole- 
fome Laws, fecur'd tirom the violence of other 
States i and provided with all the Neceflaries of 
Li e. For Dtudy is the proper Province of a 
People unintemipted by the neceflity of defend- 
ing diemielves, and undifquieted by the trouble 
Oi fecking juccors elfewhere. * Eloquence Cfays 
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Cicero) is ihe Cotnpaniotf of Leifure and Tran- 
quility^ and the fruit of a Solidfy-eftabli/h^d Go- 
vernment : For which reafbn we muft expeft, 
neither much Eloquence, nor many Sciences, 
limongft fuch NatiQUs, agare always in War, and 
w- io cannot live but by tbe Spoil of idieir Neigh- 
bours. But wheafoever we fee a People in the 
ftill enjoyment of Peace, and of all things need- 
ftd to Human life, then fliall we fee the Spirit 
bf Curiofity begin to exert it felf^ and making 
r^a^ches into the Arts and Sciences, be it 
Ua^dy for its own Entertainment, or to en- 
ticftain others. * No foor^er are m free^ and un-- 
burtUn'd from the kn^ty Cares^ and intricate >i/- 
ffurs of ordinary life {fxfs Ciceroy but we endea-^ 
'Bsm to See^ and Learn^ and Vnderft'and fome^ 
ihi^ New. 

Thttis jail the Advances, which Men maikc 
in Sciences, arife at fkft from the Natural 
Inclination they have to attain Knowledge j 
whether they cdme to the Knowledge Qf ,iiic 
principles thereof by Rcfleaion and Meditation 
inthemfelves, or receive them by tradition from 
their Fathers : Yet ftill they draw from thefc 
Principles, tht certain Truths which they con- 
tain i and by tihat means raife the Edifice of 
Sciences^ which cannot be done vnthout E- 
laborate Difcourfes •, arid confequently the Lan- 
guage miift at the fame tim^ be Embellifli'd 
and Enrich'd with great Numbers of Terms and 
Expreflions entirely new. 

Thus the Grecians did, whein they had ac- 
quired a conftant arid fettled form of Govern- 
riicnt, wherein they felt the pleafing fweets of 
Peace i and they no fdoner had reeeiv'd the Art 

of 
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df Writing, biit they began to apply themfelvcs 
to Stu<fy, and being periwaded tlmt the People, 
who knew that Art before themfelves, could not 
fail of firft haying, and knowing the Sciences, 
they even travel'd to Egy^ty to fhenicia^ to Chal- 
dea and Jerufakmy to learn of thole Peopte 
whatfoever they knew. ' This the Hiftorics of 
the firfl Ortc'um Pbitofophers do Ihew us, as it 
is alfb difeover'd ia their Principles, which do all 
favour erf what they learn'd of tne Hebrews. 

There was from the earlieft Times, amongft 
the CananiteSy a City, called the City of Letters, 
C(iriatfep}jer j and we need not doubt but that it 
ym$ fo call'd fi?o«n its being the place where 
Letters were Taught, and confequently where 
the Sciences were cultivated ^ and from thence 
they fpread themfelves amongft all the neigh^ 
bouriiig Nations. 

But as Sciences did not arife to the higheft 
degree of their Perfeftion all on a fiidden, fo 
Languages crept on but flowly i for the Progrefs 
of thefe, is, by a long Series of Years, and, as it 
W£r«, irfenlibly brought about : So tliat a State 
muft continue for a confiderable time in the' 
fame quiet condition to effeft it. It was the 
long continuance o if the Grecian and Roman Co^ 
vcrnment which gave time to perfefl: their 
Tongues : But when thefe had acquired all that 
this People were capable of doing to perfeft 
them, tiiey Ibon begun to change and decay, 
by the Force of the Caufes above-mentioned, 
which contribute to the Change of Tongues^ 
and tirom wliidi no one Tongue can defend it 
{!di\ Tne truth is, they are all eifettually dead 
and gone i and otners have taken their place in 
the Commerce of Life ^ And if at this time 

we 
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wc know any thing of theni, 'tis only by the 
means of Books : i. e. we only know them in 
part, for it is no more poflible for writing to 
prcferve all the Beauties of a To^'guey the Senfe 
and true Meaning of all the Words, nor the 
Energy and Noblenefs of all the Expreflions, 
than it is for Painting to reprefent all the 
Movements of the Mind, and Beauties of 
the Body. In a word, as Books do not treat 
of all, fo neither do they preferve all the Terms, 
nor all the Fonns of Speech neceflkry in a 
Tongue : We are not therefore to think, 
that we have as thorough Knowledge of thcie 
Tongues^ as either had jlriftotle or Cicero. 

1 havefaid, that thefe Tongues received aU 
the Perfefliion and Excellence, that the Grecians 
and Romans were capable of giving them : Be- 
caiife thefe People were not enlightened then 
with many Sciences, which Men fince their 
times have been : To mention but thole of the 
Myfteries of our Religion, its Difcipline and 
Morals, without fpeaking of many other Sciences 
and Arts, which we perfeftly know, but were 
never known to them. Thele Tongues then in 
the moft perfeft State, and grcateft Excellence, 
whereimto the Pagans had brought them, ftill 
wanted very many things, which they have fince 
acquired, even tho' they be dead, for they have 
been enrich'd with many new Terms, and Fonns 
of Speech, which neither Arijiotle nor Cicero 
had any knowledge of. 

At this time the Creel and Latin are dead 
TongueSy which are uied no more in the civil 
commerce of Life, and only obferv'd in Sciences 
and Religion. Such is the fate of all human 
Things^ and of Tongues as well as the reft; they 

receive 
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receive Birth, Form themfelves, and become per- 
fetti and they no f boner arrive at a certain ftatc 
of perfeflion, but they begin to decline, ani go 
off to their end.* 

But tho' it be true, that Learned Men, w lo 
Cultivate the Sciences, do enrich their Tongues 
with great numbers of new Words, which they 
are obUdg'd to introduce, in order to make 
them capable of exprcfling all that they 1 n^w j 
yet thefe Learned Men do not make the!e 
Words at hap-hazard, nor draw them from 
their own capricious Imagination, but they 
borrow them from other Tongues^ either Living 
or Deild, which have terms proper to exprels 
their Thoughts in, or they take them from their 
own Tongue^ and gave them another fign'fication^ 

It cannot be latd however, that thele terms 
are properly the Invention of Men : They do 
nothing in this Cafe, but appropriate them to 
their own Tongue^ take them'irom a Language 
wherein they flood, and extend their fignilii- 
cation beyond their common acceptation, by 
reafon of fome fort of Refemblance to things, 
that were uiiknown and undifcovered before. 

In this manner, whatever the Induftry or 
Wifdom of Man may add to Tongues^ does not 
change or alter the Syftem which I have above 
propos'd-, viz. that Tongues^ properly fpealdng, 
are not of human Inftitution •, fince the nm 
always form themfdves on the Ruins, Cor- 
ruptions, Alterations, and Mixtures of the oW j 
nor is any word in any Tongue whatfoever to be 
found, that is totally the Work or Invention 
ot Man, Tis only Naturals and Change- 
Hngs that form Sounds intirely New, and which 
they utter and pronounce they know not 
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why* Biit I ihail have occafion to lay more 
upon this ^eftiS; Whefi 1 c6trte iftOre Jiarticularly 
CO treat 6f the manaer 'of fonhmg 'iiCvfr ^br&s 
to tchhec Tongues ihiite abuhda'fib 
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H^n a Tongue is arrived to its utmoft ftrJeSion^ 
and when intireiy loJU 

6ii H AT has hitherto been faid 
*ihcws, that it is no more pot 
lible tor a Kation to bccon* 
Learned without polilKing alnd 
enriching their Tongue^ than 
Yor a Workman to become an 
expert Mafter in all martrier of 
ttandictaft Trades, and capable to finiih all 
forts of Mechahick Works, without Multiplying 
the Number of Tools. Forlnlhort, to become 
knoW'ng, we miift not only have juft ld«i$ 
of Things i but we muft alio rei>fon upon thofc 
Idrfas, and deduce Confequences trom Principles: 
atid all this cannot be done without joming 
Sounds to thofe Ideas *, Since Man, being com** 
|k)s'd of an Internal Soul and an External 
Body, cannot aft with any regularity, except: 
ihe Operation? of both depend upon each o- 
thef; for which reafon we find, that when, by 
Mfeditatiott, he makes a Difcovcry of any ilew 
Truth, or new Ideai he immediately doaths it 
Vith a fenHble Sign^ in order to fix it upon hi3 
Imagrnatioh, oc loc^e it in hb Memory^ with* 
6ut this he cou'd apj^y k to no .purpofe 9 it 

wou'd 
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*^ou'4 be but a tranfiertt glimcring, find a matter 
whereof he hath but finall Retneptibranct. 

Thepe is thea a ncceflRty, that ^he ^cuitjf 
»if Ipcakiflig ihou'd keep equal pace^ widi thiif 
ef thiakifigy and! that wiidoifi Ihoitid alvfay^ 
b% accAmpany'd with Eloquence^ as witji jl 
faiehftil §eWaat, as St. ♦ Auguflin fpd^ Anl 
€^(sro^ lamewhtre lays, that Eloquence is jaot 
thing 4fe biTt Wil'dom, excelling in a GopiovrfV 
neft of £xpre(Iibn* Efotpientia nihil eft aliqui4^ 
quam CQfiofi Loquens f0fieiitia. It is hardly to 
be imagfa'd then, diat a People fliould niajce 
any great progreis in the Knowledge of Arts 
and Sciences, without apcuftoming themfelvej 
to fpeak wth furityj with Elegance, wjtlx 
Energy, and eyen with much Sublimity ^^ 
Magnifieeme. With furity^ to give Exaft a^4 
Coadle Ideis of fiich Truths as they kijoyy^ 
wkh Energy, to en'orce aH the ftren^ of t^^ ' 
TliOLightsi with Elegance^ Sublimity^ ^Ad A^ag-^ 
nifjcence to make others Conceive me fame B^ 
fteem aa4 Love, which they themfelves haye 
ibr thofe Truths : And ^n this is poth|tiig 
rife but perfeftirig thei^ own Tongue, a^icl 
inakm| it more Pofite and Eloqileiit 

We may afKire pyrfelves dien,duit a TongueT^^ 
Ma&A'd the highcft Degree of Perfeftibn tha; 
loHgues are capable of, if tliofc who Ipeak it 
have dHcover'd,in die Arts and Siiiences^all that; 
IS permitted Human Wildom to firtd out» 
On tUs Account we may certainly %^ that a$ 
thas Extent of Knowledge was not found but itl 
Mam^ont^ fo hii Tongus of all otjj^cs W|i^ 

fi * that 
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that which wanted no one I^erfcftion, arid 
among jprefent Tongues that whic^ wants the 
ieaft or Perfeftion, muft be efteem*d the moft 
perfeft. This want of Perfcftion however i§ not 
occafioriM in any Tongue by its iinfitnels to re- 
ceive Perfeftion, but is rather owing to the 
Knowledge 6i^ Men, which is ordinarily (b limi- 
ted: Fcr there is not any one Tongue^ but what 
might have ferv'd jidam to exprefs all his 
Thoughts, and to realbn upon all his lofty Subr 
jeth, altogether as well as in the JiebrevQ ^ if 
God had been pleas-d that Adam fliould have, 
fpoke any other Tongue. 

For thisReafbn I think it a great Raihnelsto 
pretend to ailure ourfdves that any Tongue be- 
lides the firft, is, or can become to its Perfeilion 
in fuch Sort, as that there, can be no hopes of 
adding any thing new to it, unlefs we prove 
that thofe Men, to whom luch a Tongue is Ma- 
tural, are in no Gale Ignorant or* all that Man can 
know or comprehencL Kow I think this can-; 
riot be laid of any Nation, either Greek or 
Romany nor eyen of the French themfdvcs, who 
pretend to be more Learned, than the Gre^ib and 
Romans were. The moft learned Nation may . 
X^ll leairn more, and can never arrive to a Know- 
ledge, of all the Sciences which Human Nature 
is capable of. 
^ The Growth of Tongues has no certaifi 

?ounds, any more than that of the Sciences. 
*hey. , deaeale, and alter, before they 
are; caliy'd to the higheft Point of dieir 
Ptrfeaibh j infomuch that it may be 
iSid of them, as Bodinus fays of Republicks, 
VIZ. that their Excellence cannot be known, till 
ater dxeir Dedenfion, their Change, and their 

Ruin; 
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Riiin : For we could not have known, that the 
Language of Jngujlus's time was preferable to 
that which was fpoken before, and to tHatwiuch 
was Ipoken fince, but by the Q^anges whicl^ 
the Latin has undergone iince the tmcs of jiu-f . 
iuftus. V. . t 

In finc^ Tongues do change like, States, be« 
fore they acquire a|l the Splendour they are ca- 
pable of 7 they decay to iiicha Degree, that they . 
ceafctolive, and give way to others to take 
place in the Cojninerce of Life : But it is a diffi-^ 
c\iit thing to knov?, when- an Ancient Tongue 
is abfolutely extinguilh^d, and when a new 
one lucceeds it j that is to fay, it is very hard to . 
determine th^ Continuance or length of time 
which a Tongue has lafted, and perhaps impoC- 
fiWe, 

Tongues may be compared to. Rivers which 
looft 3i^mfelves in each other;, and there is on- 
ly this Difference, tht^t we precifely kpow where " 
a River took its Appellation, how far it kept 
it^ and where it loft itfeli andits Nametogether ; 
but we cannot do fb in Tongues. The Ancient 
French loft itfelf in that which we now Ipeak, 
bpt who can determine at what point o: time 
our Anceftors ceas'd to fjpeak tKe Torgue in ui'e 
before what we now Ipe^k, or at wh^t point of 
time they began tg fpcak die Tongue, that is in 
prcfcntUft? 

We muft firft know what it is that cgnftitutes 
the Eflcntial Difference between Tongue and 
Tongue. They 2ixt ordinarily I know diftin- 
guifti'd into Mother^ frimithe^ or Original 
TpngueSy ?ind into DialeOs •, that is to fay, into 
Tongues vflnch proceed from the iirft, and arc 
as it were thqir Daughters. Some wU! have it, 
B 3 tha^t 
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that the Mother Tongues have Efiential Piffe« 
F^itees, which dtherd Want t But thib Difiin^ion 
is'piveiy aH^traty, and does Aot give ^titiofi^ 
fiiflidetttly predl'e and detu^ of die Ditfer%nce 
of To»gttes. To fpcak prbj^rly, all fon^ ift 
Dide^ts of one only Te^ui, wMch WiiS the 
fitll^ as Crkkks maintain ; nor is there i^ 
leaion to fay diat aU Thngm m t^fe 6i^^& 
of the firft, thatt to Qy tSkt all Men itt the U- 
iiie of the Arft M^tt. Ih tfu^ if dbd had been 
pleasM to have Crtatftd any other iAih be- 
fides Jdamj to have ttiad6 him Chief of a&o^ 
Race of Men, and tb hk'vt givtn him 
another Tdngui diiCsrent; frotii what he gave im« 
td Adum^ that To/ttec^ M>tid he feally OiigUiaii 
But as there is no Man but What i$ ddtttlded 
di AdMj fi) th»« tt ho Orig^ Tdr^ but 
that which he (poke ; or thofe wludi ^liVtt 
fontt'd at the Towet tf ^a^/, wKlc^ m JWw 
no more, tqr what People tan now be foimd, 
who really are theOlftptiftg of any bfthttftNa- 
tiOt^ orColoni^that took rife fiofnthe CoAfli. 
liOi^ ot' Bcibel, afid who KaVe in ditnd^'V^ ton* 
dtiiied lb Urmly untted, Ifo conftatit in their i^ 
Settlement, fo vifiiform ih ^eir Cv^oms, and fo 
refetv'd &om all othei- Kations, th&t si^ may be 
aftllFd ihey have tidfc beett fobjeft to a^ 
of the daofes, whith pi:9dt)(ce the Change (^ 

Tiyiglfest 

For myfclf, I am of OpinioI^ that thtfe Is ni^ 
lMftin£Hoh more temarkable in ttlHgm^ than 
wha^ People, viflu> Ij^k tlttfe two Tovmiif tan- 
not und<ri):and one anothd:, bxtt mm. be oUU 
ged to ftudv each other's Tongue in birder t6 db 
k. tor if Toques are the Signs Vyfe^eby 
the Thoughts bt Men are generaHy cottimanica- 
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te4 &€» itfolbws that the Tovgues^ which are 
laK)WJ^ and us'd by osi^^ but unknown^ and oz 
nc^ uie tathe qfcher in fuch an In(;ercoiuie^ miift 
have Mential Ditf«rcnc?$. Mauirally a frcnch- 
fm^n canndt undeiftand an Ualicin^ nor an Jtahan 
^ t¥€nchman\ therefore tht Jtakian ^nd Fnr»ch 
'foHguei do Eflfentially differ, ) believe the Dif- 
ftrenee of Tai;^«?jr cannot be remaik'd fey Nqti* 
ens more dear or preciie : The Diftindion of 
Afothef Tongues and' J)i/ifcfifs is pf no ceitaipty, 
neither h there any Mother Tongue lb pwf , hut 
what has taken into it a great;^ de-^ o^ other 
Tongues, Hd^re^w indeed is tfate only Jongue. we 
iiad without any Mixtiire^ which is a grei^c 
Argument both of its Antiquity and Pre-emir 
nence j but if all other T^ngUes are mixi 
why do People give them the Tide of Motkr 
Tongues f 

K may bfeCtid pcrhapsthat theft 7<>»^«?i are left 
nilx'4 ^*n thole which We call Diaicfls^ and 
chat they have fuch a peculiar Fund in them-<^ 
felves^ that they do not' derive from any other j 
whereas thp Diaietts have elle where taken a 
great part o* what they arei ^vt it may be re-* 
ply^d, that it is hard knowit^g how much they 
jure mix'd ^ fince wc cannot know tliem fufHr 
ciofidy to difeern what is proper to themlelves, 
aifid what thw have bc^iow'ci from others. 
This efcapes an the Leased , tho? dieir Eni- 
cUtitm be nev^ fb protbuni, and the Pe- 
netration of dieir Qeniiis be never fo grea^^ yet 
they will hevfi^ arrive to a certainty inthcChiwce, 
nor deariy JhfW us one fing^e Word, which thej^ 
can affirm was never taken^fr^m amd^re ancient 
TofigiMy and from wlience they;^ conl^uential^ 
fos^y conclude t|^C iuch a Tongii^ ig Original. ^ 
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But Where's the great Difference, whether, in 
the Conftitution Ot a Tongue^Woxds be Originals, 
or whether they only be altered and difgiiiled by 
another Torque ^ fo long as the Diiguile and Al- 
teration of thofe Words renders them diifiailc 
to be known aga'n, that is to fay, as unintelli- 
gible as if they were all Nerv. It would be more 
eafy (fome may lay) to learn a Tongue which is 
but a Dialect of another, and of which our Na- 
tural longue may be alio another EHaleil: For 
]£xample, Italian and French which are Dialefts 
of the LatiHy are to liich Nations that fpeak , 
them, reciprocally eafy to be underftood. 

But to thii I anfwer that the greater or lefi 
facility to learn them, is nothing at all to the 
Effencial Dilference oi Tongues. A Mpnkey is 
more like a Man than an Ox, and yet it is no 
lefs a Brute Animal than the Ox. So tho' it 
were more eafy for a Frenchman to underftand 
Italian than High Lutcb^ yet that is no Rea- 
fon, but that the ItMa?t is a Torigue Effenti- 
ally different, as well from the Frewcb, as the 
Nigh Dutch i fmce an Italian and a Frenchman 
are at firft no way lels Barb^ous and Unintelli- 
gible to one another, than a Frenchman 
zndsi High German, 

According to thefe Ideas, which to me ap- 
pear the clearelt, the moil: preceife, and the 
moll diftinft, the 7o»^«e?, which we at this Day 
ipeak is Eflfentially diifcrent from that which 
was Ipoke by our Anceftors Three Hundred 
Ytars.ago. For if it ftiould be laid that our 
j^rcihnt Tongue is the fame with that of thofe 
Times, only in fome mealiire made more polite, 
more foft,, fluent, and harmonious, en- 
jich'd with a great Numbo: of Terms and Ex- 

prefEorisj 
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prcflions", and therefore it follows that there is 
no o:her Difference between the Language of oiir 
prefent Times and that of mir Anceftors, than 
what is between a Precious Stone, as yet fliape- 
lefs and rough, and the fame Stone well cut and 
pblilh'd ^ yet all that can be faid on this Head 
will notdeftroy what I have advanced. 

For in the firft place, it is certain that Tongues 
do change into others, when the Pronimciation 
of the Letters and Syllables, the Terming- , 
tipns of Words, and the Inflexion of Nouns 
and Verbs are chang'd i when ai;icient Words 
are abolilh'd, and new ones introduc'd, or when- 
ancient Words are made to lignify otherwife, 
than what they did before. Thus ftom ancient 
Tongues nc]97 ones do arifej and if the Politencfs 
of our Tongue is produced in this manner, (as wc 
may be ealily convinced, if we would but compare 
the Language of nichardoum and de Joinville 
wiA pur prefent Tongue) I do not fee why the 
ancient Tongue fhouldnot be quite different firom 
what we now Ipeak, lince new Tongues^ are only 
form'd by the aforelald Changes. 

Secondly, it matters not what Caufes they 
are, whiciuprodyce the Change of a Tongue, 
lyhether it be Politenefs or Barbarity, if atter 
it is changed, thole, who Ipoke it natur^ly be- 
fore, underiland it no longer '^ for why ihould 
Politenefs be deficient in making a new Tongue 
any more than Barbarity, if Politenefs can make 
asn otable Chailges therein, a^ Barbarity ? 
. Thirdly, if we compare a Tongue to a Man 
who has paft through all the different Ages of 
Life, as firfthis Infancy, fecondly his Childhood^ . 
thirdly his Youth, fouithly his Virility, and af- 
terwards creeps by a Gradual DedenHon into his 
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Graire, an*yct»oewidWh»dt^ 
titmes thr fiune Man ^ I flvpuw defire that the 
t&ne q6 rif»^ Birth of a Ta^^e fllouM b€ afiignU 
iM^ i» ordff to icmftrit i» Intancy^ and aftc^wardbf 
aft itsr odjcr Agjj. But thfe i^ whae never can 
bcdonci ItwpuI4 follQW Hkcwile ^t Tongt^s 
fiioufd b? bom. and dye Hke Mgiy that it in?iy 
be laid af th^m^ this Tcagwe had r^erday no 
Bxiftence^ but to djiy it £15 3 this Tongue didt 
?xift Y^fterday^ ai}.d tQ cfciy it is no more. Far- 
ther it would fblfow^ that tfie Qrovrtng iiiHgue 
ihoiiFd be nigender'd &Qm the d^ceasM^ % as 
IWan cannot proceed but from Maq^ fe Tiii^i 
cannot be bom but of Ton^s : And that this 
Change ihouM b? made in ftch manner as to 
make it unHke to vfhaA it was before j as a 
Daughter is oft unKke the Mother that gave her 
Krth^ that is to fay, that Men Should, in the 
]&venittg,lpealj: one Sqrt qf ToY^gue^ and the n^xt 
Momfng another entirely dii&renc BiK ail this 
\s impoinble. 

Thiw to Ipcak des^rly arid fterfv of Things^ 
I iay that T(?)f^; do by an infcnfible Progrels 
ahange, whether it be for better or worfe i and 
that when they are advanced to focji a State ei- 
dicr of Pcrfcftion or Comiprionj; (which you 
picafe to call it) that thole who naturally ijpoke 
and imdedlpod them bcferc, can neitiier my 
derftand nor Ipeak ^cm any longer y then are 
Xh^ liippos'd to bt; New Tongues^ and the Old 
Ones are no more : 'This is what hegpen'd to ' 
the Tongues of piit fprc-Pathers, fcM: to Dav we 
do not undprftand them, arid 'd? venr proi>able^ 
they could not iindcrftand iis : |c fplWs then 
that thcy^ke a LaMuage different from ours^ 
and that we foeak' a "fon^ unfike theirs. 
/ • - ' ^ * ' " ' * ' Put 
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But hbwftall w« eatt chat^ hy ivhkh Men 
pafe from ttit Ok( to the Ntv^^ itk ^zt » a 
tdngtut M well «s th« others? It is eompos'd 
of boiby and one white fttains more of 
oiie^ motfaM white more of another ; but pnn> 

r^y is Dteither one nor th^ other. For inyrdf^ 
hi^ve neither WiiSom nor Learning fumcient 
to G^cetYe OBTtam ^ndultftina Notions of aS 
the& Things^ and I could Wiih tiiat Ibme of 
4iefe groat Crkieki, froitt "M^honl nothing fs con- 
ceaFd, would be pleas'd-lo Ctach us what we 
are to think and hbw t» expreis otttfdves upon 
tWs8itbiea i fwwhtti fey in this Place; is lefi 
effeOiial to dear up diefe Mattei^, than to Ihew 
t|i«« I d9 ihM: contdvo how the3r can be dear'd 
1^9 and that coflfbquendy there is nothing more 
unj^nrfitabk^^h^ t0Ml€»n|t to make a ilhfHnfti- 
on in Tofffifft, Mid to allign them Bounds. The 
laae A^ MmiM was wont to fay that there 
Was not^in: aU £iii1mn^ a Living Ti^ngutt^ which ex- 
cMN^t^e Dim otSin HiVKdtetd Years; t>ut he 
might wtchitiwe Juftke havt ^atd^ that no Li- 
ving Tongue now in Ufe had a Being Six Hun- 
dred Years aga 

There are feveral Gloffaries of the mean and 
\oxp Latin, which ^ive us to underftand that that 
Tongue was ipmetimes more and Ibmetimes leis 
f^orrupted. Biit to know whether lovo Latin in 
Stfett iklMm qv not, lye ihould want Ibme one 
pf the ancient Romans^ foch as f^irgil or Cicero^ 
to ftcg back, and fee if they could underftand that 
Tongue •, if they could, we might lay that in Et- 
feft it is Latiii^hvt if wey could n|>t underftand 
it, (as theix is a fuffident Reafon t6 believe they 
cbuid not") tius then could not be Lattn^ In 
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Jhorty Men equally call the Language which wfts 
ipoken at Romt under the fim Kings haiumy 
with what they call Vm Lett in now. lx^0c€ro^s 
time the firft Latin could not be underftood 
without ftudying it *, nor could bafe Latin be 
acqmr'd without the lame Pains y but this 
does not evince that the laft in Effeft can be faid 
to be true l4tin : What Reiembiance is there 
between die Lafin of Rofmilus's Time, and that 
of the latter Ages? Feibaps there is no more 
than between HebreiP and Greek. 

Thele Refleftions may Terve ta make us com^ 
f|rehend that there is much more Prepoflefifion 
and Fancy, than Reaion and Truth^ in yfhsit 
is faid ofTonFues. ^nd conlequently we may, 
without Willfohiefs or Obftinacy, refufe our Al* 
fent to all that the Grammarians and Criticks 
do fay on this Head^ which will be £tither julti* 
fy'd in the Sequd ot what I am to lay. Hither- 
to I have treated of the Nature, Ori^ui, Frogrefs 
and Change oi Tonffies in General, and ihall 
now lay fomediingof theirMerit in Pardailar. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Greek, Latin, and French Tongues. 

HE Lcaiiied entertain fuch 
Advantageous Opinions of, the 
Greeky that they make no diffi- 
culty of giving it the firft place 
amongft all other Tongues. If 
their Sentiments be agreeable to 
Taith, and if this Tongue has all the Merit 
which they pretend, 'tis becaufe the Grecians 
had a great Ihare of Wit and Judgment, and 
employed their Talents in the advancement of 
Arts and Sciences, to luch a degree, that jithens 
for a confiderable time was efteem^d the chief 
Nurfery of the Mufes, and her Citizens the 
moft Learned of the whole Univerfe. Its Peo- 
ple were no other than an Affembly of Philo- 
lophers : They were not contented with what 
they acquired by Study, Meditation, and daily 
Conferences •, they ranfack'd the Earth and the 
Seas, traveU'd te the moft diftant Realms, as 
the Indies^ ^SyP^ ^^^ Cbaldea^ to intbrm them- 
fdvcs of every thing that in tnefe Places cou'd 
be LeamU And in a Word, they did, for the 
Acquifition of Arts and Sciences, all, that 
the moft Ardent, Zealous, and reftleis Curiofity 
fould infpire Men with. 

All this inderatigable Application and Ex- 
traordinary Study, could not fail of infinitely 
poiliihing and perfecting, their Tongue. The 
ditference of their Sefts, necelfarily multiply- 
in^ Tiioughts and Ideas, reduc'd them to a 
aeceffity or* multiplying dieir Terms and man- 
tis 
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ner of Speaking. Thus all things dhat ccjiild- 
poffibly conlpirf to tfec perfefti^n of a Tongue^ 
concurred to the advancement of that of the 
Crmans, It i$ ^vi w> WiMder^ if it has been 
cany'd to fuch an extraorcdnarjr pitch of Ex-^ 
C£lknc^ ^^. (9 hum^ the Admiration of all 
the Learned 

TH Gre^k toffguf bg€ yet a fardier Advan- 
tage over any *:h^ ^hgt }^ knciwuL to w ; Aiiii 
that ji3^ tb^t th^ Gycgiflfif^ who (^ lail in fe«- 
^eft to ws) Wf r« th^ fifft |n<reittx)r5 ot moft part 
oi i;h^ Arts imi ^i^ees, wer^ alfo the In¥m- 
tm £>f hipft part of thf T&m$ and Pbrafes ne^ 
cd&ril^ m^df iiip^ £>f Ih th^^ni^ For^ notwitb* 
fianding tb^ Cr$mm hftd Cikcn ^em fixm 
the E^yftiws^ th^ Cbfllde^yfs and other Kitionsi 
fSt it wis tbfy th^ iiirmfli'd the JS(9fffM5 widi 
them, $tnd it was t)^ J^onttns Who ftimiil^'d vs^ 
fo that the Smwif iook'd «fon tsensrehree w 
P^cuplef to 1^ Gmims m sJi Am ftfid Sdetfces^ 
^d porrow'd ^r«n thw* the grea»ft Kiiwfecr 
of the Exprefliofte, Pferafti^ tnd T©»5 which 
tb«y fi:eqiiently emfiioy'd, iii treaiJDg iraon 
thole 3ui>i^K f^^ whkh cmAi not &Udf 
€}uaJting the Qrmanf to si grctt degree of Ikpe*^ 
riority above the Mwmu vfi tbek Learmngi ii^ad 
in thek Toxr^fk/ 

It m^ yet he adlded CO db^ Advtntagie of the 
Gn^ifi T(^nff4(^ that it v^ fitf lottce fijUaaolivc 
than the Latin \ even Ow$ iMflBfeif gckndw*^ 
kdgfisthia iahifiOKiti6Mfiir die f oet ^riijtfs^ 
wiicn, to maJkctheCoiipdfitiooaof dik Man 
more valuable^ he ikyh t^ ^ Verfes cafvy^4 
the Ckry of the M^man Haioe iurther thittt^cr 
it went be^rc^ ^ftj^ Qfgm bgimiut m OmnUm 

tincnMr* 
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titientm. Pethaps fee (poke In this wife, to 
iferve the Caxtfe he ^as |dea4irtg, and ftom the 
great "regatd he had for th& Greriiiw, Whtrm h« 
Sways accotfntM itrperiw fothe Rormns. 

The Rofmnt^ ^plyd thcntfelvcs to i3ic 
fti4jr ^off '^c Libigral Afts and Sciences but 
yf&y tace. This iB ftrfficieritty jBam iiom 
What Cfc«?o ;%'s in the ^Owttion, whereof l 
have iftOw fpdken ;, /f^/i;^ turn j^lena Gracmwn 
jtti0n {tc bffiiplinairufny Which ^hily impliK, 
diat *thfey wete 1i^r% 4&nDwn there in pre- 
ceding Ag^. What a taeitain Aitthorj^ called 
^Jtmafanimy und one RMnius had wrote before 
on thofe licads, was lb1)arren and 111 digefls^d, 
that their periOfftiances wesre never thoiight 
worth the Reaaing, as the fame Cic^o obferves 
in the fiiH Book of 4iis Jlcademick Queftions. 

This haughty and Warlike People did not 
b^in to apj^ly themfelves to the ftiidy of the 
Sciences, itntil -they liad glutted their Ambition 
by the Torce aud ExercUe "of^their ^^Anns* 'Be- 
fore <he -times o: Cicero^ the Romans Eo^ry 
imich neglefted the Sciences, .that, when *this 
jgreat Man fought to Comfort himfelf in the 
ftudy of Philofophy, and thereby to arm his 
Soul w'th Courage to liipport his Bii^race, or* 
toredrefsthe unhappy Condition oi the. fink- 
ing :>tate ) he was (as he tells us in the above 
cited Book, and eliewhere^ either neceffitated 
to Compofe a gteit Number of New Terms, of 
clfc to borrow them from the Greek^ ^ind concent 
'himfel^' witn cloathiQg them in the Roman 
l3refs, that is' to lay, with only giving them the 
Roman Termination. 
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He tells us alfb in the fame Book, that he* 
will endeavour, as much as ever he can, to (peak 
Latirty enitar ut Latini Loquaty (Ibr it is Jhe who 
fpeak$ under the borrowed »Name of rarro j) 
and he remarks of Brutusy that he Ipoke Latin 
fo perreftly well, whenever he treated on any 
Topick or' PWlofophy, that he needed no al- 
fiftance from the Creek. And thus it was that 
Cicero exerted his utmoft Abilities, in order to 
render his Tongue as perfcfl: as the Greek^ and 
alfo to render the Sciences as eafy and familiar 
to tht Romans^ as they were to the Grecians. 
In truth, it was a Work every way worthy of 
a Man of his Spirit, Learning aud Reputation, 
to remove from his Country that fhrtdow of In- 
feriority which then Ecdips'd it in Comparifon 
of Gr^ecCy as to eloquence. Arts and Sciences •, 
and to bring matters to that pals, that if they 
cxceird the Grecians in the Arts of War and 
inratrlike Exploits, tliey at leaft fhoiJd equal 
them in the Improvement of Sciences. 

TWs was Cicero's chiefeft Aim in all the 
Treaties of Philofophy and Rhetorick which he 
wrote, wherein may be fcen, how miKh he en- 
deavour'd to give Latin Names to all the Tropes 
and Figures: NeverthdeTs it is certain that 
the Romans never Cultivated the Sciences with 
fuch Affiduity and Application as the Grecians 
did, becaufe they bent their Genius ano^ 
ther wayi which made Quintilian fay, dut 
the Grecians were more Learn^ but^ at the fame 
time, that the Romans very far excelPd them in 
all Moral and Heroick Viruies, as Gcero alib 
laid before hun. 

BuC 
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But neither Cicero nor rarro^ who wrote of 
his own times, have done as much a^ they 
might have done, to enrich their Tongues^ and 
make it keep pace with the Greek y whether it 
was that th^ were too referv'd or cautious, or 
too negligent in this Cafe, and chofe rather to 
make ufc of the Greek Terms, which thty 
found ready to their hands, than to be at the 
trouble of coining iiich New ones, as th^ had 
occaiion for, as was cuftomary with almoft all 
fuch as wrote in thofc Days^ And firom hence, 
it comes to pafs, that TongueSy wherein Sci- 
ences were firft cultivated, will always prelervc 
fome advantages over the reft, if it were but foe 
this only rcafon, that the Sciences had their 
birth in them. And this is what ^i^tibViw means, 
when he expreffes himfelf in theft Terms, * 
Fingere Gravis Magis Concejfum efiy qui fonis 
ttiam quibufdam & ajfeSibus non dubitarunt No* 
tnifia aptare^ non alia libertate^ quam ^ua illi j^ritnt 
homines rebiis appeUntiones dederunt. 

Ko bodyj fince Ctcero^s time, has endeavourM 
to finiih what he left imperfeft. The Romans 
who have treated of the Sciences, have either 
wrote in ffreeik, or only made ufe of Latinis'd 
Creek Terms : So that the L^tin Torgue neva: 
reach'd to the Copioufnefs of the Greek, but 
always left it the glory of being the Tongue of 
the Sciences, altho' it were poflible to do sis 
muph in, L^tiny -as ever was done in Greek. 
Quintilian could not avoid faying and ackftow*- 
leSging, that the Romans had not a Efficient 
Opinion of themfdves j and that it was owing 

F to 
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f6 theii' ftsLfMttdTs or je^oofy^ tathef than 
their waTn^ of reaibn or ability, ibat tfaey <iid 
iK>t make d^eir T<>i^ite «s rich ud Barmo- 
nioiis 9^ tbs iifrrjit. * /m^i jtaAVo: admrfum 
msftmmi^ Ide^pt ftrnferta^t Sgrmona Lakorxtmis. 
I iay^ t^rs great Kiim>ciobiii couid lu: forbtenr 
dt]prefli»g hunielf iti tkis nxanncc, thd* in afl 
^pdUr p(>int:s he ihetts a. greater eftecm ftr 
che ^r^efc thart the Sxman Taa^w, out of a 
piegiidice of Qpinioo, ik oomfiioa to all Aflttn^ 
l:irul^ that^ vbatfxKwr tvr Uarm fy ct^mn is wwr 
fo f ^celfeifi or -vi^luahlff as iim ^sMkb is ihefnit tf 
^ tpdims nnd p^pnf^l StudfM 

The iktm tdiiiig may be laid tf tbe Btncb^ 
\ti r^atfd to ilie Greek amd Jatin^ as has iaw* 
laid df^the iws^fff iti ;egaurd to dbe tfrvdL W<? 
have att aloi^ accoiuited the 4Sreciam aad Xa^ 
fn/utf oiq: Teadiers, aiad have Aot |)reiiimM to 
i>€have otir lelvcs ocherwife than tiieir Seholarl 
We are fo afraid to lidota- l^es ^\l&e Voafaa^ 
««l:M€h were impos'd at Schools ti9d GoUegcs^ 
that we have tiot Courage enough to atteaopt 
to 4d for otxr own Trngucy ewo as imich 
^ the liOtins did for mekSi W^ daie nat 
4Qake lite of it in alt fiaiss tit Wxstiiigs and fix^^ 
«er<:iitos> nt)r ctarich it with all the Tenns aivd 
M^i^cQims we iUnd in iiced xlf, iittifder «# 
«cfat of aH fort of JadijeOs ^vitk Strength 
attd EloQueoce. jAtnd yet the tk£tatt Uea^AOt 
01 £he SHw^MSy i)tft tmr felra^ hooatife iipOK 
c^ iuj^obtiott ^ an oqiud Imppoventem^ ill 
eveiy ?;bi(^ theitda « ^aeKtain ec|aalks^ 
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itittif mditfcreftt to figai^ ali fiats of Things 
ftfid Tbmsbts, all idrts of Beings and l^rrixs 
^ Beiisgi) jc 13 certain that tbere is neither 
TWtig, fior Ttou^it, nor Beings nor ferm <if 
Ifcing, vrlucb may wt be )oyft\l «© any Soiuid^ 
iLod eaq^'d in any Tor^jpie wiutever. Et 
^here ];>e atiy Tim^ tliot candaim a fi^e- 
Wntff h rnuft wibinly be id^ Hebrews, h 
^^npK^ t^t came immediaisdy fboim Goidy trn^ 
^HK^ulMSedlf hare disners periic^Udns ifhidi nd 
ixher aii Maim But I odead not: i his^ the 
HaieAy of that Sovereign Betiig^ whicii in-' 
foiir^d the fifft Man vrith this fbH^(<e^ when I 
lay that he im|^ hoire do<ie in at^^ or ait 
tttf dther 7il»fii^x^ as nuich s^ he did in ^dl# 
J%breir -, thsLt he' might have inftrtif^ed Man 
ii; hi5 AJmij^ Wil) ; that Ite mi^ht have 
rpyeai'd aH ti» Wtyftcries of tt^ven, and 
giiveri aH his anflt Crtmmaiids, ih any othdf 
Tn^gus^ dflid even iii the fame liiaitner^ ilxat he 
did St in the Hdarm : Becatife ^\ that can M 
dc»)e 10 ode Timi^^ may certattily bz done la 

} mi^ Yrit^e td fay faitb^^ if it %e trticf 
th«t fGtfd iviveil'd td Mofes^ add the <A:her Pro^ 
pbn^ chp(e A^^eiies^ which be was willing 
^ i^laitksiid Aiwfd kxiow in evqry Country arM 
7fii;fRi»9 ^vki , it was hi^ detern^iri'd W^^ 
(it^ the knowledge of his ISlame lA^oiild b^ 
caijiy^'d jEbcpu^ all diie Eactk,) t^re is then^i 
iieceflity td believe that whatever is fcorittifl?d ia 
the HebrexPy may be exprefs'd iri every other 
Tongue^ and that every Man is able td Ipes^,* 
arid write the Sdnfe of it in all Ibrts df Cha-^ 
fafljeis : Othorwife it may bd faid^ that God 
had affiy'd his Tremendpiis Truths^ arid coti^ 
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fequendy tibe Salvation of Man, to Ibme certaiii 
Sounds and Gharattcrs^ which in ctfeft would 
be .a Madnefs and Frenzy only becoming the 
Cabal. We muft however always except the 
HehrexOy not becaule of its Nature as a TbngW, 
but becaiife of the ufe God was plcas'd to msike 
of it in inftaifting hi^ Servants, the Prophets. 

It is fure.and manifeft then, that no one 
Tongue can have a real and abfolute Advantage 
above any other ; that all Tongues may be cany'd 
to. as high a degree of perfeftion as another ; 
and conlequently, that all the Elaborate Dif- 
courfes, by which the Value of the Greek and 
iMtin are enforc'd, to th6 prejudice of living 
Tongues^ art only Demonftrations of the Infk- 
(juations and fond Conceits, wherewith our Mi-* 
fters and Tutors have inlpir'd ns. 

Thefe general Maxims, whereby I have en* 
4eavour'd to reduce all Tongues to an Equality, 
may not as yet perhaps be fuifficient to chflipate 
the Preppffedions of the fond Admirers of 
dead Tongues y and tor this reafon I think it pro-* 
per to com^ now to an Examination of all the 
Qiiaiities, which give value to any Language. 
This is what I propofe in the remainder of this 
Little Treatife-, and herein I fliall fliew that 
whatever it is, that makes Dead Tongues efti- 
mable, either is, or maybe, found among all 
other Tongues. The French I intend to make * 
my Example, and what I ihall iay thereupon, 
m^y withall imaginable cale be apply'd to 
any othen 
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of Terfpcuity. 

|T is a Maxim that can never 
be contefted by thole, that have 
in the leaft examined what Speech, 
is, aijd for what end it was given,, 
that clearnels or perlj^icLiity makes. 
' ' the firft, and perhaps the only, 

real Merit of Difcpurle. This is a truth which 
the Gramanarians and Rhetoricians never <ieale 
to repeat, ferfpcuitas Orationis Jumtna Firtus. 
The Truth is, if Man only Ipoke to make 
himfelf xmderftood, that is to fay^ to reprelent 
to other Men's underftanding the Tame Ideas, 
that he conceives in his own i our llril view^, 
and greateft addirefs wou'd be, to/ex^refi our, 
felves in fo clear a manner, as might coiivey dur. 
Conceptions to others, without any .manner of 
OWcurity or Equivocation. Even Artjiotk vhimr 
felf, tho' a very obfcure Author in what he has, 
wrote, has neverthelefs accbuntd eleamels of 
Expreflion, as the principal part qf an Qr^tdr. 

For if oui? Difcburfe is not capable 9 f making, 
our Thoughts underftpod, what is there^ that 
can; do^ it ? Qufntilim tells us, That a Difr, 
courfe^ muft be very fatiltjf;^ when it requires ^ 
Inter^etadon. ^ Or at to vero cujUf JJimmcf:Laus^ 
perfpecuitas^ quamfit vitiofay Ji i'geat Intpme ! 
But who is aBle to be the Interpreter at an 
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Zffi^l^mm and oblciir? Difcourfe ) He that un- 
dertakes to do this^ may b^ xoiit^ea in his 
pixppfition i an4 i^ matters of ambiguity, p? 
tbers are iiot bound to believe^ that the Inter? 
prctcr has pjtplain'd hinifelf c|eariicr, than his 
Jft.uthpr, 

SlLjiit^in^ Vfhp may be accoimttfdAmongtl 

the prGi%2s:\\Lqt khetoriciclfis^l^ 

in fucli great eiteem, t^t he midi:# nalbciq^ 

10 prefer k even ^ fwrity ot t&Sd0fi^ whcift 

thejr cannot both b? had't»gethf(. He Was of 

^pixiio^i, that, V il^akiiig to dhe Pcc^ ^ 

^iciy whoTe Ears ^ere not ms^djtQ di£bn||uii^ 

the Pronunciation Of the W^rd Qx^ fignifying % 

Moiith, iand the fanie Word Ok figmfySj a BMCk 

^c <hoiild ule the old Wqrd 0^>^ to rembvp 

jiH Eq wivOGitions i becaufe (|i^s lie} &e jwrity 

5f Pffcourfe fi^utfies'ndtl^ nmders. 

le Perfbi^ th^t hears us fi:oxn com|kreliendii^ 
V^ith c»le. His \)VQrds 'dgferve, a, r^ital : * OJfun$ 
f6tm quam pi dicefe^ tie ijla ^^USa^rion job ii^- 

rfunt ajfct^y fed ab eo^ qu^d funt oray mUUigfMf^ 
AJt^ (^^f*^ de Corrupt tone vocaltum^ *i;d frch^: 
i^udione fidn ]\ldicint. Qwd enin^ prodeft locntionU 
pifegritas^ (fiim nan fiqu^r fyietleSus audientU ^ 
funi LoqUfndi QtHntno millafi Caufa^ fi ^o^ ^^ 

fiimiir mn Jnietti^iirit^ propter quoSyUt JfiJ^eMigun$i^ 
o^im^f And heretipon Ke nrtmes Wie. jbtcc-j 
j^rdtrs of the Scripture, for Wing n^le$e4 
Hiis parity, to givff a more nirfe^ KotiOa erf! 
mt Seme of It.' • 

^'*lJ|K)n' ti^efetrinci|J[e^^ whicji cjucu^t b^conr, 
^ed >i*}thout dectjirH^g againft Keaibn, th^ 
^pit^ a Man fp^ks, the better he ipeaks > an4 
cpp^^ the^tr a»y TofigHe is for Per- 
^i^ui^ of PiicovrfC} th^jnocepof^ftit is % amd 
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the mor^ diffcint from doubtful and eqiiivocativa 
SenfeSy the more it merits our efteeui* But to 
do Uilticc to all, they are ail in thcmidves c- 
quafiy firfceptible of thi3 Perlbicuicy i and ob- 
Icurity pt Stile is not io much a aefcft in the 
Ton^Ufy as it is in tlxe Writer ) for in e/ccy 
Tongue^ tliofe that are fufficiaxtly Eloquent can 
both fpeak and write with dearnels enougii. 

I except not th^ f/ebrew, how obfciue Ibever 
it be in the only Book, which we have remain^^ 
ing in that Te)«m j beeaul'e that obfcurity comes 
from a particiuijur Order of the Providence of 
Cod> and not from the Nature ot the Toi^t^. 
Mbrevf was as dear to thofe that fjpoke it then^ 
jLS the French is to us. For if it i^ad been ob^ 
fcure in common ufagei How cotild the Hebrtws 
have form'd any Society, or kept up aCpramerce 
together? k would have been a very plesilant 
thmg indeed for one Bebr^ to have been pb*. 
Iig*dto ftudy the l4:tngud^€ of another^ xx\ order 
to capacitate himfelf to comprehend the other^s 
jneaninj. What Converfation, What Commerce 
is there amongd Men, that only fpeak tp one 
another in Enigmas, and in doubtml and equi^ 
vocal T^rms ? 

It we except the Books of the Scripture, and 
the Authors ^that wrote them, and who were 
direAed bv a particular Inlplratbn firpm Jtieavcn^ 
to write them in the manner they did^ there is 
no one, we may iay humanely (peaking |hat; 
Wnbe^ and foHow the lights of ^atur^ and Ae^ 
fon in fo doing, but who ^xp^efs d^nCdv^ 
with all imaginable F^ripicviity* J^s naturally qq 
bpdy ipeaks, hut to niake nisiielf upd^iiTpod 
to thofe that ar^ prefbnt \ fo natumDy no bqdyt 
yii^^ \m to nu^k^ himfelf und^rftood to thof^ 
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that are remote by diftanc^ of Place, or that 
may be fo, by diftance of Time : It would 
be the greateft folly to Ipeak or write in fuch a 
manner, as not to be underftood i and a Man, in 
fuch a Cafe, wou'd deferve neither to be heard 
or read. Tho' therefore we may be oblig'd to 
&udy the Language^ wherein the Prophets fpokc 
to us from the Mouth of God j yet other Writers 
muft not cxpe^l; the fame Privilege j becaufc 
there is no R$an fo exalted in UndoAanding 
and Learning al)ove another, as to propofe iiim^* 
felf to him for an Oracle, 

Nothing can be faid more to the difadvantagc 
of j4riftotk's Reputation, than that he wrote 
on purppfe not to be underftood^ .as he is made 
to tell his Difciple Alexander : H? might bet- 
ter have ipar'd himfelfthe trouble of writing, 
than to have wrote fo, as to be a Torture tp 
Men's Unierftanding. But we myi\ have more 
favourable Notions of this Great > philofopbeTy 
Vfho ought to be conlider'd ^s tl>e Invepitor of 
the Method, and confequently of P^rlpicuity. 
We miift therefore attribute the difficiilty of 
tqiderftanding him^ to tjie things wherepf hq 
wrote, and not to the manner, wherein he 
vvrote them •, and what he fays to his Difciplq 
ain(>unts to no more than this, that it would he 
hard to underhand his Books, unlefs he were 
pcrfpnally inftLufted by fome eminent an4 
weli ver^'4;,pmnaient in/his Pjxilofophy j which 
is np more than what may be faid pf all t|ie 
Book^ tliat have been wrote by the Chiefe ofSefts, 
into whofe Myfteries we muli be initiated, be- 
fore lye can can comprehend them : So that 
jtiie difficiilty arifes from the fubjeft, and not 
from the- ft'iie. / 
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, If there have been Pbilofophers who have 
wrote obfcurcly on fet piirpofe, (as Plato^ who,, 
in his Letter to Dipnijm the Tyrant, obferves 
that he woiUd write to him about God, no o- 
therwife than Enigmatically, leaft thofe, who 
might fee his Letter, fhould dilcover lis true 
Sentiments.) Thefe Philofopbers did only imi- 
tate . the Prophet whom God himfelf direfted 
to write in this way. * Clement Alexandrinuf 
fully ihews, that the Enigmatical itile of th<^ 
pQets and philofopbers is taken from the He- 
brews. But in this they are not excufeable, 
fince, as I have faid before, nothing Ihou'd be 
wrote, biit what may be difcover'd and laid 
open ta the whole World, For '\- Intemperantis 
eji Scribere quod occultari velity lays Cicero. 

The Author above cited has been blam'd for 
not explaining himfelf clearly in his StromatO:'^ 
and the only eSccufe he makes is, that he feared 
PhilofopherSy pufPd up with the Prid^, and felf 
Conceit, and full of Carnal Principles, wou'd a- 
bufe Tmth if it were nakedly let forth •, but 
as for thofe who had received the Chnftian 
Faith, he faid, it would be eafy enough tor 
them to difcover Tmth hi4 under the Veils^ 
wherewith he had cover'd it But whatever 
may be fiid in Juftification of this Cpnduf^ it 
cannot * be right i fince 'tis expofing thofe*, 
whom^ we pretend to inftruft, to the datiger 
of receiving Errors for Truth, and expofing- 
<jur felv^s iikewife to the fulpicion of abetting. 

Error j' 
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\ Errors ft thiM^ Which in writing «ir«y Anchor 

"> ougM Jtic^re cip^qiailjr txi avoid. 

i The Fathcrt indeed, in thoft Tinie% when 

^ C&riflians and Pagans Hv'd promtftaoufljr to- 

j^ether, did npt fpcak altogether fo deaufy of 

C tome, of the Mylterics of our Holy Religion^ 

fTheh th^ rpoXe in Pitblick, and in Affembfies 
ttrhere itiy fagtini ot cmetmneni happen to be. 
But the Fiithfld tcry well knew wlwt th^ 
jiieant^ becaufe th^ perfeftty imdcrftood the 
i%hificaeion of the ^ra^ve ^Xj^refHon^ which 
tb>fe Fathdrs made ufe of; 3o that the Re- 
i^ednbfs^ affeO^ by the Father^ on, iiich Oc* 
c^ns, does not |Qroperlj^ fal) und^ ^s vicious 
Obfciirity of Stile. 

i may fardh?r add^ that w* fret^iendy ca8 
Atithots itJj oWcurt, when it l^ppcns that wp^ 
d9 not perteOly undedbnd the LangM^e xhsj 
write in i for One ttiuft nccd^urily j^tre chfr 
aiibrartce of a Modem Cridck, to pretend to 
kno# 6m\ ai Wdl a* jiriptit. Ir then we 
ncirfier know the things which were wrote 
by fome Ancicut*, nor the Toytgntcsy wherein thtf 
wrote them, \x& injuftice to reproach them with 
oblciirity ', bccaufe they totild not prevent dieif 
Waitings from bccomfa^ oWcnre to us, for the 
iPtaftms whi(;h l have now obfenr'd, and fejr 
inanjr more,^ that may be dledgcd. 

I have faid Ml this to intimat^ that neiAcjf 
Author or T*oftgttes do merit Eftecm, but in 
proportion to their facility of being xmidcrftcKKl 5; 
tho' we muft noc always impute their obibyrity 
either to thcrn^ or tq the Toffff^^ wJttcrciathqr 
write. 

Kow I ihou^d be glad that afiy body cou'^ 
^ye me ^ liiflScicnt reafofl| vfhy we n»y not 

writ§ 
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irHti tod ^ieftk is deftHj^ ihdhe Utiguage as 
inifldeber. If Ic^enr Mkn did but know his 
)5ithrc rdiijli^ wrfcaw wett^ he ihighfc fpcak 
itid i9vki md^ iffm the fam6 deorhefs and 
«s miich iacBit^^ as the xhlolt: txcdlenfc C/rdk 
Mr £4^^ Ailthort did id \h6rs. If thdTeii ah/ 
Toif^^ that in this re^eft has ah advai^ge 
above the reii;^ I ihould not Icn^ to fay that 
it is the Benchj at leaft we may difpute it wi^ 
the Latin^ in refpeO: of the ptamhefi of its 
Conftitution, and the eafy and nat^iral fcitu- 
ation of all ics Terms i as we ihall fee in th^ 

mud. 

1 cannot however finifli this Chapter^'without 
fiiving^ in this fbt^ ah Advice^ Which to me 
teems of great Importauce^ for preferving the 
Beauty of our TongUe. Hkherto we have ap- 
ply'd our felves to the Simplidqr and genuine 
C6hftrufii6h of bur fbngue, which arethe foun* 
datbns df PdlpicQi^; but I apprehend diat 
we ihall ^tow weary df this llihj^iicirfr^ and fall 
&t6 the vicious tkfte df certain Writtrs^ whereof 
i^ntHian inakts mention^ and who were per* 
Itteded ^t ah Bx)|^reffion was faid or Ipoke 
yfith wbhdctftdi Wit and El^ance, when it re- 
quited ^n t itf ci^ fe i er to render it Intelligible. 
f ferpu^ fFmh9Sjdm ifta fcrfwtfio^ uf id jam 
demum ek^t^k ir ex^tfite dUhun putent^^ fUod: 
pitirmtamm fit^ measuring the fiticiiefs ahd 
fiibtift^ of Acif Wk, ^y that which another 
liiofttiectlferify have to tomprehchd them- f 
Jf^'khfi^ 'fi '4t4 frtteHi^tndtJts fii^s i^tis y?f Jngenio. 
' ' the. 

* ik. i. C. a. 
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The Emperor jiugufhu accounted them foolifiif 
who %>ke, rather to render thpmfelv^s admir'd^ 
than iinderftood. ^ Quos mirentur potius homines 
quam Intelligant. Since then it may with juftice 
be laid, that Peripicuity is one of the prime 
Charafters of oiir Tongue^ let us endeavour 
to preferve it 



^ Suittn. in Aug. 
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G H A P, XI. 

Of Purity, 

N E of the qqalities of DiA 
courfe, wliich contributed ftill 
more to make it clear and in? 
telligibl?, and to form in th^ 
Mind of the Hearer Ideas . per- 
feftly alike to thofe, which are 
fbmi'd in the Mind of the Speaker, is the Pmty 
of its Terms. But we muft firft kno\y wherein 
this purity confifts, what it is, ^nd why i;:.has 
received that Name. 

According tp the Matters of Art, this Purity 
conlifts, firft, in fliph Elegance, or choice of 
Terms and Phrales, as Jirc moft capable to 
make others conceive the, things we ipeak 
of^ with the lame diftinftioii, the fime dear- 
liefs and exaftnefs, wherein we our felves at 
firft coxic^iyftd them... ,And Secondly in the Syn^ 
tax^ or conftriiaion of Words, which %^u'd ^ 
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vrays agree with thofe thit go before or folloW, 
accbrdingto the Rules of Grammar. 

Thisi I think, is what produces the whole 
Furity of Language y and I believe it is call'd 
by this Name, becaiife (iich a Language repre- 
fcnts to the Mind the. itioft pure Ideas bt things ; 
that is to lay, it Jhews them without Mixture, 
Equiv6cation,or Anlbiguity, perfeftly diftinft and 
feparated from all other things j and in a Word, 
liich as they really are in themfelves, or luch as 
the Author conceived or imagined them to be. 

For the better nnderftanding of this we 
muft farther know, what it 13 that cpnftitutes 
Elegance of Speech. The Terms and Methods 
of Speaking are diftinguifli'd into proper and 
figurative : The proper ^q thofe which are ta- 
ken in the Signification, to which they were at, 
firft affe'd 5 the figurative thofe, which 
in their firft Inftitution do fignify Things diffe- 
rent to what they are apply'd to. Thxi^ Quin^ 
tiliah Ipeaks on this Subjeft, Propriafunt verba^ 
tHfH id figniffcant in quod primunt denominated 
fiint^ tranflata^ cum aliam Natura InteUigeht'tarn^ 
aliam loco prabent. The fame Nbtiori agrees 
with t^e Matter we jare now upon. Terms 
are cail'd propery when they are made to 
figttify the fame Things which they fignify'd 
in thdr Original, and figurativCy when they are 
taken in another Senle. Now the proper and fi- 
gurative do equally ferve^to the Elegance of Dlf^' 
courle i'the proper make us conceive th^ Natu- 
ral Ideas of Things ^ and the. figurative ferye to 
render thefe Ideas more lively and bright, and 
to give more Lofty and Noble Sentiments of the 
t hiiigs whereof we fpeak y becaufe thefe figura- 
tive Terms are commonly taken from things " 

which 
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which ^t ^eft IpiQvim an4 xQoft cfteemU y^ 
tordcr to giyc a deafer Sight and higher EftU 
matipn ot wlHt we arc mt^ ^(MmS(i^ 

Figiirafivp Tcrmj wpre foft inyoftcd out <^ 
X^eccflity, at^d bfxauf? |Nrg^ poc^ Wcr« ^aiit^ 
^tig', bMt aftervyards Mep came to make \^ d( 
them not pnly thro* Ncccffity, bitt for Plca&rt 
lilsLewife, and that a cj^in Varietjr midit nafcr 
the PifcpHrfp wore {ijcteapic f TtfuqbttAv$rik 
fieceftt^s ^emitf pfi mm d^klfatso cekkivfU 
And 'tis tTien that wp imk both £|e^^^ 2^|k 
/^ejjf, vfh&fi wp know Inovy to n^lfc a ^t qft of 
both, wh^ we Jomw now tq ipiy ;hem t^gp^ 
tho* fdy as to Jmke them fi|g to proKuice tho 
Etfeils which we projpre <»pitf%e5, wbjp|i » 
both tii inftptiift aftd pcrf^ 

i^owthei^b iK>To^Mc^wberjeintl^fe }^^ 
Jcrms ahd E^^preiHoiiis »re libt already^ w may 
6c% be fdiuid v w4 can^uently tJieire is ntmCf 
wherein we inay not &eak both £lfgan$1ji aal 
Tmei)i. tf tbp To^ff^ (5 not a^ yet berpwc iiaU 
tber ibfficieijdf ric^ or ftiffickwJy cp^oiis jti9 
fimiiih Phrafes |)dit}i proter and fi^vatiirei thif 
I^dency may happuy be remoc^ by theCjtiv 
and itfldufby of L&uiie4 Meou 

Sojnc AwK>rs >in hivejt^ that at< £kgflm 
6f pi^on cPme3 ^-om it$ Ekvation ah^e t^ 
po^ihur L^ngMge: But be tiiat true, yet there i9 
*o Tonm, wfereJn we may Oat totn^ a Stile- 
quite Afferent froih that of the Vdl^, Wid 
becoming the Digpity of due Tfain|^ we ^cii 

For in Ihnn^if tbe Greei aiid tMin hanre ppcK* 
per Locutions to figmfy Inch a things or punt 
Iticb an Image, why Jhoidd we not imagine 
that the fircnch^ for inftance^ has* the Uke ? Tgf 
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name things property, and to exprefs thjs 
Thoughts Utid Movements of the Soul, we n^ 
only conceive tbem aright^ and &rm clear and 
di^Q; Ideas of them *, and then we cannot fail of 
doathing them with )uft and natursil, and even 
great and noble Expreffions, Socrates was vyont 
to fky that we always fpeak wdt vfon whadiH 
ffcr Siil>je$ we thoifHigbl^ b^ow. pntncs in 
«o qtiod Sekm^y fa$i$ ejfr El^^^nM : So thal^ 
mrhen Men ga aboiic 10 dMj^ite the ^vancage^ 
df a Tonpie^ and its Abides t» ferve them on 
att S«iib)eas and all OccB&otiSy the £fft thing chef 
Aoidd dOyis to difpute the faoit^ of jtift thihk^ 
kig: For if they eould tduuk as well as the^Mrf 
and Jimnans^A^k would be kiq^oflible but tl^tt ^ 
tkw waiidd write and talk as weB too. Sup^ 
(mng it tme then t^t die French is not 
yot in. dias Psrfe^on^ there is nothing in itfdf' 
that hinders It v Asp if k is not yet fbfficiqtdfy 
fiamxfliM with Werds and Forms of ipeakm^ 
we may but do, as the Greeks znd Romans di^ 
Md we need not l6ar die Malice ot Cridcks, that 
take an Qiienceat ^eiy «ew Word. 

PurHy may then be found in eveiy Twwrr^ 
fiaoe every Man may think as jiiftiy as anomcK 
^letther can. aiay owe T&npte pretend to outvie 
another in this partaciifer, at leaft indie Juds- 
ment of thofe^ i^^at mitke^fe of dkeir Rcafon, 
and will not ftrffer thcirfd ves' to ^ fee dazzled by 
Ae great Phraes that are ufually employed 
to e)GCol the Elegtmce oi GrtekiX l^in^^Qoiri^ 
te^ipt of other jMr^aie4^ 

CHAR 
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C H A P. xn. 

Of Ntainefsi 

)^E4tmfs is a further Perfcftion kfi 
Language, that is principally inten-v 
ded0 make it dear and intelligible.- 
Kow this iN&^rne/i arifes from the 
juftiicls of its Compoiition i that i& 
to lay^ from the Order and right Difpofitionof 
Words in Phrafesj and the diie Regulation of 
thdfe Phrafes in Periods j becaufe when each 
Phrafe and Word is plac'din its ri^t Order, and 
vrhere it ought to be, to perform its proper Of- 
ficdj the D&ourfe cannot fail of being c/e^ir and 
iutelligibk j fiftce in this Sitimtion, every part 
contributes, as much as poflible^ to make it iin-t 
derflood. Whereas when the Compoiition is 
embarafs'd^ an^ the Phrafes and Words out of 
their natural iituation^ the Difcourfe muft ne- 
ceifTarily be obfairc^ ambiguous, and equivocal 5 
becaufe we fliall be at a Lofs to find out the 
Concord of all its Parts j not tx)f ay that a DiC 
courfe of diis kind often carries a quite contrary 
Senfe than what the Author intended. 

Words and Phrafes^ whereof a Difcourfe i3 
itompos'd^ may not unfitly be compared to Stones, 
that are to raile.fome Order of Axchitefture, or 
to Pieces of Timber, that are to be faihion'd 
into fbme airious Work ; for if each Ston$ and 
Flank be not jointed to what it correlponds with, 
p$ anfwprs not the DefigH of the Carpenter or 
ArchiteO:, but produces a ^iiite contrary E£^ 
feO. 

The 
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The rcgul^ty of Conftaiaion, or what %vc 
call Syntaxy is another CauTe of Neatnefs and 
Elegance* For when the Relation between the 
Nominative Cafe and the fVb, and between 
the Subftantive and the AdjeSive is not perceive- 
able^ it is impoffible to apprehend the ^lean-^ 
ing of the Sentence ^ (6 that a fault in Syntax 
is equally a Tranfgreilion both againft Neatnefs 
and Sufity. 

Now this is the Reafon that the perfeftion, 
which arii'es from the natural Order of the parts 
of Speech, and from the Regularity of their 
Compofrtion, is called Neatnefs: The word 
comes from the Latin, Nitere^ which fignifies to 
ihine or refleft a great Light •, and this Term 
we make ufe of to denote the Impreflion, whicjt 
bright and poliih'd Bodies make upon our Eyes, 
when, by the finoothnefs of their Surface, they 
refleft a great deal of the Light, that falls upon 
them : And in like manner, a Difcourfe, where 
dl the Words are placed in their JNatural Situ- 
ation, and regular Conftruttion, and where 
every part is rangM in its proper Order, with^ 
out any Enror or Confufion, cannot but reflefl: 
all its Light ^ i. e. cannot but canry into the 
Hearer's Mind all the Senle that the Speaker 
wou'd impart i and 16 the word Neatnefs is no 
improper Term to exprefs this Perfeftion by. 

Now there is no Language that is not capable 
of this perfeftion, fince nothing can hinder its 
right pofition ot Words and Phraies, and its 
cxafl: obfervance of the Rules of Syntax. If 
feme excel others in this Regard, they mult be * 
fuch, as place their Words in their natural order j 
i. e. make them follow, in Difcourfe, the fame 
order, t^t their Iidcas have in the Mind; but 

G m 
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this is what tv'cry Tongue reqinre* For if 
Toi^t^s were given mtto Men, for no other 
purpofe than to cfenotc dictr Thoughts by out- 
ward Expreffionsj then ought they all to ioHow 
the natural order of their Thoughts, and every 
Word fhou'd prefent it felf iji the feme rank, 
wherein die Idea, it fignifics^ does: Ifibmehy 
Art have deviled any other order tha'n this^ 
they have io far corrupted Nature, and injwr^ 
the Lnnguage they pretended to amend. 

This however is what all the Rhetoritiam^ and 
•chiefly the foeti^ have done in the Latin Tongue^ 
they have reversed and confounded the order of 
Words, to find out Cadences more agreeabiie to 
the Ear : But this Artifice is ill contrived and 
fcadly founded. For lince Cadence or Niunber 
is no way comparable to its Neatnefs^ nothing 
fton'd be. done for [the former, in prejudice 
to the lattery nor is it any commendation to 
the Latin Tongue^ that Men have introduced 
a number Ip contrary to Kature^ lince this 
rplainly ihews that it naturally wanted Number 
before. 

Quifttilian fomewhere or other tells us, that 
Hothmg hurts the Per/picuity of Language more 
than the Intricacy and Confufion of its Words j 
tand, afiier having fpoke of feveral things that 
make a Difcourle oblcure, this blending of 
Words, he fays, is the worft of all, quibus ad^ 
hue pejor eft Mtftura verhorum. I am iui^priz^d 
how he cou'd mention this fault, without per- 
ceiving, that therein he blam'd all the R^mcm 
Authors, who were univer&Uy addifted to it j 
or how he cou'd inftance in this Verfe of r«r- 
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,pixa voeant Itall^ medtis qua in fiu{HbuSyaras,&c4 

For an Example of confits'd conftniftion, 
when the very beft of their Profer Authors arc 
Jtiill pf the lame perplexity. There is not.^ 
Page in Ciceroy wlierein Inftances of this kiri.d 
may not be tpund, and even in thofe Pieces, 
.Whach require more than ordinary Noat^efs and 
Simplicity : As for Verfe, 'tis not fb much tp 
]^e wonder'd at, by realbn of its conftraint in 
point of Meafure. There is fuch a great con- 
tiifion of Words almoft in every Line of Horace^ 
•that it is impoflible to perceive his Senfe with- 
fOut. tranfpoiing each of his Words into their 
Natural place. Mr. Labourerour has abundantly 
il^ewn the great Advantages of a dirett and 
J^atural Conltaiition in the French Tongucy hojy 
inuch it excels the Intricate and ConrusM cpa- 
feuflion of the Latiny without a ISIecefSty fpr 
my faying any more. 

It is not however the L^tin Tongue y as I faid 
betbi?<^ that we ought to blame on this ac- 
count i 'tis rather the Authors, who have in- 
troduc'd tliis Artifice i tor 1 cannot believe 
that die Rdmans Ipoke in this manner. Men 
naturally fpeak as they think, it is manifeft 
then, that diis Conftru£tion is the Work of 
Art, and Art is always ill contriv'd, when it 
fHrejudices Nature, iince its whole aim fliou'd 
be to imitate Nature-, for to fpeak well, and 
write well, is to fpeak as we think, and 
write as we ^eak. Now if this Tongue was not 
liacmonious enough in a Simple and Natural 
Conftruftion, it had been much better to have 
left, it in its Natural Simplicity, thaa to have 
G 1 fou^ 
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fought out fuch an exquilite harmoiny, at the > 
cxpence o: its clearndsi fince every thing that / 
deltroys Perlpicuity can never be any other' 
than a fault. 

But what is very wonderful, is, how lb maiW 
Rhetoricians and Grammarians come to admire this 
Conftruftion. 1 have leen it applauded in a Mo- 
dern, becaufe it kept the Mind attentive and 
in breath, unto the end of a Period, in order to 
conceive all that the Orator had to lay. But 
there appears to be no Solidity in this reafbn : 
For in wnatfoever manner this Conftruftion is 
' made, whether it be agreeable or conti-ary to 
Natural order, yet ftill, the Hearer or Reader 
Waits the end of the Period, before they form 
their Thought, Ettnim ex^ellant aures^ ut verbis 
Colligatur Sentential and tor this^Realon Periods 
of too great a length are as fatigueing in our 
Tongue as in the Latiny notwithftanding, that 
Our Tongue ranges its Words in their natural 
Order. In fliort, if the Senfc be not compleat^ 
wntil We come to the end of the Period, there 
is a neceflity of going to the end, as well in 
one Tongue as another, before we can form 
a true Judgment. For Example, when I read 
the beginning of the Epifllc Dedicatory of 
Mr. de Vaugelas ■ ■ ■ ** This fmiU Treatifi 
** has fo fiender a proportion with the Oreat^ 
** nefs of your Merit and exalted Dignity^ that 
<^ / co«V never have had fo much as a Ihough^ 
*« of addrejftng it to ym^ had you noit J^ 
«< tne the honour of letting me underjiand^ that 
^ it would not he difagreeahle to you. And in 
like manner when I read t^c beginning of the 
i^ Book of Cicero Definihus^ my mind can- 
not 
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not be at reft, nor can I form any judgment 
till the Sentence be finifli'd. Non eram Nefcifh^ 
SrutCy cum qua fummis irgtmis^ exquipaque 
doOrina Philofophi Graco Sermot^e traflavtffent^ ea 
litter is Latinis mandaremus^ fore ut hie nojter labor 
in varias yeprebenfiones incurreret. The Mind in 
both thefe Inftances is equally attentive, until it 
comes to the end of the Periods^ tlio' the 
firft follows the order of Conception, and tfee 
other does n6t. 

Many other Remarks might be made on the 
Defefts of the Latin Conftaiaion, (for Inftance, 
many Vcrles occuring in their Profe) but what 
has been (aid will be an Apology tor tiie French 
•for making their Conftrudion fo fimple and 
h;^tural, but none ar all for the otlier, whofe 
Conftniftion is fo artfully contrivd and 
ftudyM. 

But 'tis enough for me that I have eftablilh'd 
"this point, viz.. that there is no one Tor.gut^ 
wherein we cannot naturally dilpoie, and re-r 
gularly concord every Word, and vvnerein con-r 
lequently we cannot Ipeak with that Neatnefs 
which is always accomparty'd witli Perfpiaiir/, 
and with a certain cafe, and fimplicity, which 
can never fail o(f pleafing. When a Man clearly 
fees whatfoever he means to fay, and has his 
Thoughts rightly regulated, his Dii'courfe will 
follow the order of his Thoughts, and his 
Words naturally take their proper places. Now 
Neatnefs of Thought and Conception, is not a 
Gift peailiar to Men either of one Country 
or Tongue^ but is common to Men of all 
Tonguesy and Countries, and ponfecjuently, fy 
is Neatnefs pf Stile. 

G| crap/ 
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CHAP, xin. 

of Copioufnefs. 

S Ton^ues^ ar^ given to M€% 
only for the Expreffion of their 
Thoughts, lb their abundance and 
Copioufnefs proceeds frqm the mul-r 
:iplicity of things which Mm 
know, an.i the variety of Thoughts that jare-* 
fent themfelves pn all Occafipns j fo that I'er- 
fons o^ great Knowledge and Learning, whq 
mediatp much, andj thoroughly cpnjfiider the 
nature of things, are almoft always obliged, by 
the neceffities they are under, to invent Words, 
in order to make themielves underftood, as i 
Jiave faid berore. And this Copioufnefs con- 
tributes infinitely to Perfpicuity, fince nothing 
pan render a Dil'courfe mpre Eqivocal and Am- 
Hguous, than when the fame Words are liable 
to be taken in a different Senfe ^ as, on the con- 
trary a Tongue would be perteilly clear, if each 
Thing and Idea had its proper Tepns and fix* 
preffions. 

Now it is evident, that as many Words may 
be invented in any one Tongue, as a^e in another: 
For there are none, whofe Nature is averle to 
this Invention, fince nothing/is requir'd for the 
Work, but Men of Senfe and Learning. For if 
pne Man's Knowledge may be: extended as far 
as another, therip^ is no necefluty that any Tongue 
fliop'd continue in its Barreiinei^. 

\- ' Whe^ 
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Whjen the Romans apply'd themfelves to the 

(hj4y of Fhilofo^hjiy they immediately perceived 

that they wanted Terajs. They toak a great 

many trom Cire^k Authors, and they made Ibme 

themfelves, as the Gncinns had done before 

them, for lb Cicero lays j Dabitis eniniy ut in rebus 

ii^tifttatis^ (mo(i Craci ij^fi fecerunt^ a '({uthus kef 

tam4iu frcfBaittur^ utamur verbis interdum non 

dud^is : Becaule (as he adds) 'tis a common 

thing for all the Arts to have their proper 

Language v fo that the^e is aneceffity either to 

jpnjake or borrow new Words ellevyhepe for oiir 

uie i * Et id quidem commune omnium fere eft 

cfrtium^ out enim novafunt rerum novarum fa^ 

cienda nomina^ aut ex alijs transferenda. This 

is what ordinarily happens to all, who begin to 

write of Arts arid Sciences in any Language 

whatlbever, not having as yet Terms and Phrales 

proper for their ufe, qua enim res apud nos non 

erant^ earum nomina non foterant cjje Vfttata, 

But if there is a neceflity for Men to make 
Phrafes and Locutions in a Toi^gue^ in order tQ 
treat of tlwngs, which as yet have not been treat- 
ed oi'i I know not how it comes about, that 
they are fo very Nice in the compofition of therr, 
and why they make lo great a Myftery pf ii. 
It was once faid by a Grammarian, that an jEm- 
peror with all his Power, coiJd not give a Frqc^ 
idom, in that Republick pf Letters, to any one 
word This might really be calPd Childilh- 
nefs, becaule it is not a matter of Power, but of 
right R^iafon. When a Wor4is fitly i^i^de^ an<| 
G 4 aofwerg 
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anfwers thcOccafion that requires it, it ought to 
be tavourablv received, as a necelfery <ign to 
make us well underftood in fuch Matters,^ as we 
have to treat of*, and we are as much obliged 
to the Author of it, as we arc to a Man, who 
has invented lome new and neceffary Mechanical 
Inftriiment. This Affertion then was only a mere 
vanity in the Grammarian, who was willing to 
give an Emperor to underftand, that this Power 
did not extend it felf to the Mind, as it did 
to the Bodyi and he highly deferv'd to have 
felt a litde of that Prince's Refentment, for the 
foolifh boaft of Liberty in thofe People, that pre- 
tend to have the controul of tjfcie Empire of 
Letters. 

Cicero underftood this Matter better than the 
Grammarian, when he tells * f^arroy Tkft he 
Xffouldy in his Opinion^ merit very tnueh of his 
feUoxQ Citizens^ if he didy not only enrich them 
mth nexQ Difcoveriesy but alfo with new WcrdSy 
and that he himfelf wou'd not fcruple to uft 
them after Wm, as occafion required. Enimvero 
inquamy J^arroy bene etiam meriturus mihi viderts 
de tuis CivibuSy ft eos non modo copia rerum aux^ 
eriSy ut efficifiiy fed verborumy audebirmis ergo 
novis verbis utiy te jiuthorcy ft neceffe fuerit. But 
who, without the higheft aftoniftiment, can read 
thefe Woirds of this great Orator, and fee the 
fcrupulouk fear of our bell Authors on this Head? 
Mr. (ie Fcmgelas is of Opinion, that it is not 
allowable for us to make new Words, 
that if /fcr^r gave this penrdflion, 'twas only 
to the RomanSy and that we ought not to make 

fre^ 
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free with it, bccaiife our Tongue u much more 
jnodeft, and rdSsrfd. 

Upon what Rule of Graimnar, of Wifdom^ 
or Politicks, thofe that talk at this rate, 
propofe to lupport their reafonings, I camiot tellx 
Do they believe that Grammar or Rhetorick for- 
bids us to augment and enrich our Tongue ^ that 
it is Wifdom in us to continue in an hnpotence 
of expreffing our felves perfeftly, when we 
have it in our power to do it ? or has the 
Magiftracy made any Laws to deprive us of 
a freedom, we have by natural Right, fince 
Language is given to aflUt our Underftand*? 
ings, as much as it can? Our Tongue has, 
in this refpeft, no other Genius than, what 
all others have*, th^ Principles of Horace are 
common to them all, and the Gravity and Re- 
fervednefs, for which thofe Gentlemen com- 
mended it fo highly, is only a Puiilanimou3 
fear, they indulge themfelves in, to the Deiri-^ 
ment of Arts and Sciences, as well as Tongues. 
For by what Methods can Sciences make 
any progrefs, if Learned Men are not allowed 
to form Terms and Faihions of Speech proper 
to ilUiftrate new Difcoveries? Or by what means 
can Tongues be perfefted, if we are ftill to con- 
tinue in this rcfervednels? But this is only 
Ipokfe vrith deference to better Judge- 
ments. 

There is not then fuflScient Reafon to con- 
temii thofe, who are To daring as to invent fomc 
Words, wWch their Occafion requires, provided 
they do it with Judgment and Difcretion, and 
accordii^* tp tlie* neceifaiy Rules, which 
ought to be obferv'd in that affair. The late 
^. Menage has been reproacb'd for boattiiig 
■'■•■"' ' ' '■ * ' ■■ \ •■ that 
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that hfi was the Inventor of the Word J^ 
fator : If indeed he made it lo gain Apl^lada^ 
jse well deierv'd tx> be banter'di tar 'tis but 
a poor matter to glory in the Compofitioft 
of a Word, and there is no Invention, thcr' 
never fo inconiiderable^ but what deferves xner^ 
praife. But if ho only taid it, to ihew, that, in 
the French Tongue^ they had xm a Word to figr 
nify an Author who i9rit9S in. Profcy as th^ 
Word Pael?^ fignifies a IVfenthat writes in F&rfi^ 
and that the Word Profafar might be itfed, in 
that Senfe •, I fee no reafon why it ihou'd not 
be received, or another, more fignificant and 
more Analogous to the TongUe^ be invented in its 
Room. In Ihort, nothing appears more con- 
tarary to reafon, or fliews tae ridiculous jealoufy 
of Writers moK, than to rejeft and difpife a 
Wocd, withoi^ having any other to fignjiy the 
lame thing •, for kow could we have ever bi^onght 
our Tongue to what it at this Day, if we ha4 
fcrvilely adhered to he Rules that fiich Mm 
fet us ? 

Either then wc nuift of neceffity forbear to . 
ioftpcove and ertifch our Tongue^ or give a more 
^Yourable reception to new Words, But to 
vhom (iay yoti> wUl this right of making new 
Words belong I Plato was of Opinion that 
every conceited Man was not to make them 
?iccording to his own Caprice, becaufe this 
vould be a means to throw a Tmgue mo fucfa 
Confitfion, that Men wou'd not be able to un^ 
4erftand we another, when every one was forg-r 
ing WordS;^ and introducing them at pleafuce. 
f Profeilo fi darem cui^He orbitriQ ^ detmte & 

^der^ , 

"^ In Cratyl^ 
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adS^Cy niagna uPit^ ejfet Ihef^ia^ if Modlihe^ 
fttmieH euiqiie rei Vnuftjuifque tribueret. 'Tistheil 
unto the Learned riteit this Priviledge belongs i 
It is unto thQfe who write, and who perceive, 
in Writing, that there are certain Terms want- 
ing in their Tongttt^ which would be com^ 
fiiodious for them, and for want of which, they 
are often oblig'd either to cxprels themfelves im- 
^erteftly, or to have recourie to Circumlocu- 
tions, which very much lengthen the Difcourle^ 
and make it tedious to the Reader. 

Every one allows that all Artiftns have the 
Right of inventing their own Tools and in-r 
ftruments, to carry on their refpeftive Trades : 
And why fliould we doiibt but that the Learned 
have an equal right to make fuch new Terms 
und Words, as they find wanting and neceffary ; 
fince the Invention of moil part of the Terms; 
of Art, whether they be the Names of their 
Tools, or of their diiferent ways of working, is 
owing to the Artificers themfelves? For itt-» 
ftance. Who is it that found out the various 
Terms of Agriculture, aH the divers Names that 
diftinguifli the qualities of the Earth, arid the 
effefts of the Intluences of the Stars over Plants 
and Fniits? Were they not Country Clowns ? 
and yet nb body thought fit to depute their 
Prerogative in thefe Affairs j we ufe their Terms 
at this Day, and we do well to ufe them, becaufc 
they ftrHy fignify what they were intenaedtodoj 
find the fame we may fay of all other Artf'lans. 

Why then Ihould not a Learned and Judicious 
Writer have the fame Privilege ? Non^ is 
more capable pf the bufinefs txian he, fincq 
none underltands the Sub j eft he is upon, and 
^hat new Thqught^ dot m^ Qwa it, lo wdU as 
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he, attd confequently, what new Phrafcs and 
Piftions are necefl&iy, were it only to diverfify 
his Difcoiirfe, and prevent its be'ng nautious, by 
a continual repetition of the fame Sounds. 

It is very certain, that there are Rules to be 
obferv'd, as I have laid above. As firft, that 
uo Oilentation fliould appear in fiich a Work \ 
but on the conu-aiy, that it ihould be vifiblc 
\% was pure neceffity which conltrain'd the 
Author to make fuch a Term. Secondly fuch 
a Term ihou'd not be coin'd, as it were by 
hazard or Caprice, but Ihorfd be taken from 
other known Languages, fuch as the Grttk and 
Lai'in i (m: elfe from the Nature of the 
Thing, (as the name of a Triangle is given tp 
any Three Iquar'd body, becaule of ics being 
of that make) or elfe from Ibme other 
thing, that may have a refemblance to 
what we are Ipeaking of, (as the Name of 
a SuK^Dial is given to that Inftrument which 
ihcws, by the Sun, the Hour of the Day) o* 
therwife this new invented Word will be un- 
Jntelligible. Thirdly we ftiould confult the hu- 
mour of our own Tongue^ in order to give it 
proper Pronunciation and Termination. Thele 
Rules and whatever elfe the Mafters of this 
Art fliall think fit to prefcribe, will prevent any 
pnes excepting againft the Inv<;ntion of a Word, 
nor caviling at the Inventor, as Ibme malicious 
Criticks did with our French Autjior, even as if 
he had been giiilty of Treafon. Tis nothing 
at all that a Word at firfl: feems harlh and jar- 
ing, a little age and ufage will foften that. 
f Qu^ primo dura vifafunt ufu AtoliuntviT. 

Bye 
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&uC here I muft by the bye fey, Aat we 
fiiouU endeavour always to make our Words 
as proper to the Tongue^ where into we adapt 
them, as we poffibly can. That is to fay, we 
ihou'd make ^eir Compofition Frenchy or at icaft 
derive k from the iMm^ or any other Tongut^ 
that has an Affinity with the French i As the ' 
Word Triangle before-mention'd was made from 
Tres and Jugulus^ which are both Latin Words, 
and more proper to lignify what it does, than the 
Word Trigone would j^ej becaufe it is more 
French. This we ihou'd do, in all Arts and 
Sciences, that we may make their Precepts 
and Notions more eafy and famfliar, and not 
clog them, as is ufiial, with obfcure and myite- 
rious Terms, that are almoft unintelligible j inlo- 
much, that Men are oblig'd to make a part'cu- 
lar Study of the Terms themfelves, tlio' the 
Arts and Sciences are fufficiently diffiailt, with- 
out this additional Trouble. This Method of 
compofing Words would infinitely tend to the 
beauty of a Tongue j it wou'd give it a moi« 
Original Air: Elpecially if we always take, firom 
whatis the Foundation of our Tongue^ luchMa-- 
terials, as are neceiBiry for the coining the Words 
we want, at leafl^ whenfoever we can find them 
there. , 

We arc allow'd even to make ufe of a Owin- 
try Word, when we cannot find one in Fafluoii 
to fignify our Thought : For perhaps the Coun^ 
try Word may be more fignificant than any wc 
can elfewhere find. Nor is there any realbn to 
feek for another, when we find a Word ready 
made to our hands. This was Cicero's Method^ 
in treating of Rhetorick and Philofophy : He 
Ijpokc Latin as long as/ he wu'd, and never 

made 
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xaade itfe of Latini/ed Greet WarlU, buc 
wjkn h^ ioimd he cwkl m3t cto witja^nt: 
theaa. 

But thers is one Aibing to be ^bfisrv'd bjr 
thofe^ tiiait i*fc a jaew Word l3ie &ft tiectje,, or 
even a Word that has a$ ynet »ot receiwi ja 
full Apprfibaticwi by fr«q»eiM: Jkife, that ^ oiight 
to be ck>ne witib Mod^r, ^$4 wkh a libc( of 
SubiTiiilioia and Dcfi^rencetoithofe wbp are more 
jbaowhig in the Tfit^f^^^ than they anay be.i 
isoij^ftantly ftewiqg tJaat th^ arc siways ready 
to defift from the vife of twh a Word, if it 
4>e Wit appmv'i by the b^ft ju^Jgea, a»d liwt 
liiey are peaifty to receive ais^jr otiher, tdaajt may 
be eftablit&'d itbr ^^e iigmfi^tion of nb^ iacme 

jBut.«now,. if iflre fiiou'd have a Rd|>c.ftiimd 
Deference for the Inyentprs of ftich Word^ 
as a*e tieceffitry in a TongiiCy we ilwui'd like- 
lyife haye a ftrift watch, to pj^areot the bittro* 
duilion t)f unprofitable Wocds, and ftich a« 
fignity the fame things for which we haw a 
Sufficient munber of veiy gpod ones already. 
This ibrt of ridiculoiis Ti^iflei^ ought to be 
flirted, as preverfiers of the lawful iignifica- 
tion of Words, and htecsiers of eadkis . Co»*- 
fiilion in Tongues. 

Biit this is enough on this Sifcjeft ^ for my 
iroipofe is not) in this f^ace, to ^ive Rvdes fisr 
the Fonnaribn of Words, but only to ikew, 
that there is no Tongue^ that siajr not become 
every way as Copious as another, and i jiq|K5 
I have fufficiently done tbati 
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C H A p. XIV. 

Of force and Ener-gy. 

[HOSE, tliat make their Bdaft 
of the Energy oi Tongues^ ex- 
jtfels themfelves jnoft commonly 
in cqri:aia myfterioiis Terms;^ 
enough to make one believe;^ 
they are minded to attribute to 
tlhem a Force, anfwerable to what the j£ws oJf 
the Cahdia gave to the firft Tmgue^ by the Power 
of which, they pretend, that the Pairiarchs, 
Mqfes and the Prophets wrought aD their Mi- 
rades and Prodigies. Pythagoras^ 'tis faid, cur'd 
tiic Difeafes of .the Soul and Body by certaiu 
FcHTms of Speech i Zoroajies made Men both 
lownd and wife by the EflScacy of fome par- 
ticular Words i and, to hear the great Admirers 
of Latin and Greek talk, one wou'd be ahnoft 
tempted to believe, that thofe Tongues had, ia 
ibme meafure, a power to effeS: the lame 
Things. 

<Jod can indeed by his word do whatever hs 
^leafeth, ilixit^ & faila funt : He can alHx fo 
great an Efficacy to certain Words^ that, as 
ibon as Men pronounce them, they jfhall not 
fail of their operation, (as we know it hap* 
'pen^ in fome Primitive Exorcifms) and ^twas 
jprobobjy from this power of God'5 wor4, ttof, 
idiie ancient Philojb^er^ in particular Pythc^gor-os 
and.P/^o, Cwho were not ignorant of Uich Tra- 
-dition) invented their Do£trine of the Force 
and Efficacy of Words and Signs. We how- 
ever muft^not acknowledge that, in, any Word§, 

(except 
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(except thofe of the Sovereign Lord 6( all 
Th'ngs) there can be any other Efficacy, but 
that ot uniting Men together, by a mutual In- 
telligence of their Wills and Thoughts ; a Pri- 
vilege, that I ftiall hereafter fliew, is no way 
pectiliar to one Tongue^ more than another. 

There are but two Things, fays Mr. fe ha^ 
boureur^ of any great Confideration and Q)n- 
cemment to the Perfeftion of a Xongucy firft, a 
fiilHcient Number of proper Terms •, and then, 
a juift Difpofition of them. In my Opinion 
he is much in the Right : But if Nmrnber and 
Bmrgy be like wife thought requifit^ whence, I 
pray, does Energy arife, but from a propriety of 
Terms, or whence Number, but from their apt 
Order and Difpofition ? And I have already 
prov'd that every Tongue is capable of theic* 
But becaufe this will fcarce be enough to fatisfy 
the Partifans of the Greek and Latiny let us cn-^ 
ter into a fair Detail of the Matter j and, to 
fhew, that this Energy is a perfeftion commimi-^ 
cable to any Tongue^ confider 2I little^ farther, 
wherein it does conlift. 

Now in Order to imderftand this matter right, 
we muft explain more at large, in what manner 
the Tlioughts and Conceptions bf our Mindft 
firft pafs into Words, and thence into Writingi 
and to this purpofe muft in the firft {Aace lay 
it down for a ftanding Rule, that the Extemsd 
Word is not properly the Word, but rather the 
Yoke of the true Word^ as has already been faid 
from St. Jufiin \ and, for this Reafdn, Articu*- 
lated Soimds he calls the Voice of Words^ 
We mv& farther underftand that Writing is the 
E^qpreffion, or Painting, of the Articulated Voice, 
9i% the Voice is ti^e Exprefiion of the 

Thought 
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Thought (for it may not be amils to give juft 
Notions ot Writing, even tho' we are treating 
of Speech, as I fhail hereafter Ihew). Now if 
oiir Voice be a Defcription of our Thought, 
onr Thought muft immediately paint it felf up- 
on our Imagination, otherwife our Speech can- 
not defcribe what our Thoughts are. Our 
Thoughts are therefore foUow'd by certain 
Stroaks in the Imagjination, thefe Stroaks are 
again foUow'd by thofe of Words, and thofe 
of Words by thofe of Writing, whenever we 
arc mmded to delcribe our Thoughts. 

In this Order all the diiferent Images of oik 
Minds are form'd, and form'd with fuch Cele- 
rity, that we think them done in tha very In- 
ftant, and fometime believe that tliey were done 
at all i for it is certain, that, as the Tlioiights 
of the Things we know, and whofe Names we 
know, are always accompanied with certain 
Stroaks of die Imagination, which reprefent their 
Names *, fo we can hardly at firft light perceive 
the Neceffity of our Thoughts painting them- 
felvcs in the Imagination, in order to be de- 
fcrib'd by Words *, -and fortie may be apt to 
think, diat this whole Impreflion upon, the 
Brain or Imagination, is no more than a pure 
conceit This however is inconteftable, that 
tiiefe matters are thus tinnfailed, and that it is 
impoffible for us to Ipeak of any thing we 
have but barely thought on, without having our 
Thought accompany'd with fome certain mo- 
tion of the Spirits in our Brain. For this 
Reafbn it is, that v/e ib frequentiy fay. That a 
Thought has efcafd us^ i. e. pafs'd too quickly 
thro' the Brain, to leave any Traces to make 
us remember i^ tho' it did not pafs io quickly 
H either^ 
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either, tut that it upa^e fowe flight Impreflion, 
oth^^wile we tow'd not fo much as remember 
that it hsii cfcap'd us. 

fiven Things the moflt al>ftraaed and Spiritual 
we can think of, myft be doathed with certain 
Images^ betcve they can be expreffcd by fenfible 
Signs. Thn§, when we think of God, of Aa- 
gels, ofjuftice andTnith, there is a Nccefliiy, 
Chat the Ideas we conceive of them ihoiild 
make fome Impreflion upon our Imagination, a£ 
leaft, that the Names we give them fhould do H^ 
otherwife it would be impoflible for us either 
to rcmembet or fpeak of them. 

If Things extraordinary, andfuch as have yet 
no Name be the Sxibjeft of our Thoughts, our 
firft Care is to endeavour to give them proper 
ones J and in doing this, we ufually form theni 
according to the T ouch that our Thought iai- 
prefs'd on our Brain •, and what to firequeniJ^ 
occafions a Pain in exprcflfing our Thoughts ia, 
the Traces in the Imagination not being dcir 
and diftintl enough, but rather very much dou'^ 
ded and confus'd, fo that we are M a Lofs by 
what Terms to exprefs them. 

In ihort, the external Rcprefentations, which 
•we make of Things by our Speech, in a great 
Meafure aniwers the Internal Reprefent^iion, 
that is made in our Imagination: It this be ex^ 
aft and expreflive of our Thoughts, our Difcourie 
will thereupon becpme clear and eloquent^ but if 
it be imperfefl: or unlike, our Difoourfe will be 
dark and confused: And for this ReafonaMtn 
jhould not only have a Sufficiency of Know* 
ledge, but a Livelinels of Imagination likewii^ 
that is abletoreprefent the juft Conceptiocis of 

bis 
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Jus Mind tndy, in order to his becctening elo- 
quent. 

TTis farther neceflary to remember what ha^ 
been Co often repeated, that it is a Matter of 
pure inditFerence to our Thoughts, by whatl^ 
Toudies they affeft the Imagination, but what 
Sounds they are pronounc'd, or by what Chara- 
fters tranfcrib'd on Paper. 

Thefe things being prOTiis'd, we come now 
tx) ftatc the Notion of Ener^ : And to xtte it ap- 
pears^ that a Language is then taily Energick^ 
when the Terms and Expreffions of it make the 
JHearcr conceive Things, with the fame Clearnels 
.and Perfpicuity, the lame Extent and Pro bund-* 
nefs^ that the Speaker has in his Mind^infomuch 
that at the very Mcnnent we hear him Ipeak, 
we feem to have before us the very fame View 
and Prolpeft of things, that he has. 

This 1 think is the very EiTence of Energy. 
Sutit ihould be obferv'd that this £;f^r^ depends 
Jn part upon the Conduft of the Hearer, who, 
by the Siidety and Strength of his Under- 
ifcanding, fliould be able to difcern in the Terms, 
that the Speaker employs, the full Import of his 
Mind. 

Wc obferv'd but juft now by what Steps oitf 
Thoughts arc reduc'd to writing-, hut it is cer- 
tain that every Step they take, they always lofo 
ibmtthing or their Perfeftion. Our Thoughts, 
that are purely Spiritual, cannot but futfio: ldflfi» 
Diminution in the Corporeal Images that repre^ 
ient them, and in Proportion to their decknfion 
fiom Spirituality, are weaken'4> u e. we do Qi9^ 
imagine Things as perfeftly as We fpeak theip'^i 
we fpeak them lefe perfectly than we ima^ae 
themi and w« write them ftill kfs perf^y t^^isxt 

Ha v(* 
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l/^e fpealc them. The firft Draught that is itiadc 
in the Imagination, does not equal the Original 
in the Thought ^ the expreffing it in Words 
makes it lefs refemblant, and the writing it move 
unlike than ever. But what does the Mind of a 
quick and penetrating Reader in this Cafe ? Why 
it afcends by the fiime Degrees^ that thcThdught 
defcended, from writing to fpeaking, thence to 
the Imagination, and thence to the Onderltand- 
ing, where the Thought was at fifft conceiv'd 5 
and there pondering and meditating on the 
Tliought, he llipplics it with whatever it loft in 
the grofs and corporeal Images, through which 
it pafs'd. Arid when a Man by this Means, 
comes to cdmprehend the Obieft of the Author's 
Thought, as fully as himleif didj then has the 
Author's Words all the Energy they can have. 
All this muft be done to understand the ftdl Im- 
port of the Author's Serife •, and 'tis done with 
more or lefs Facility, in proportion to the Rea- 
der's Parts i for Energy requires in the Reader, 
almoft as much Learning and good Underftand- 
ing, as in the Author. 

1 have hitherto only fpoke of' the Effefts of 
EYiergyy but come now to explain what it is that 
produces it, i. e. what it is that makes Words 
15 very powerful and efficacious, as to cany into 
the Hearer's Mind, all the Weight and Gran- 
dure of the S^eakefs Thought, and this, in my 
Opinion, arifes from the Compofition of Word% 
Phrafes ahd Periods. 

' It arifes I fliy, from the Compofition of Words; 
becaufe Simple and Primitive Words can fignify 
xlo more than one Thing, One fingle Idea, one 
Thought, and one Aftion; So that to fwell the 
Signification of Words, we make uTe of iuch as 

arc 
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are long and compound, which by their Length 
and Cpmppfition i^ay enlarge oiir Ideas^ and lor 
this ReaSotiyTongues that abound with Words of 
this Kind have neceflarily moft Force and Energy. 

The Compofition of Phrafes and Periods con- 
tributes itill more to thisfjfer^. Certain Terms 
joyn'd together, certain Phrafes us'din a fprightly 
and judicious Compofition, produce Ettefts, 
which they could not do in any other Conjun- 
6lioa They may be compared to die feveral 
Parts of Machine, which when afunJer have no 
Force, but when conjoyn'd, can raife up the 
greatdl Weight i or to the Stones of a Vanity 
which by the Dexterity of their Cut' and Joyn- 
ings, cannot only fuppbrt themfelves, but the 
heavieft Load tliat is laid upon them : And m 
like manner, certain Expreflions rightly conned:-. 
ed, produce fiffefts, which while they were fepa- 
rate, could never have been thought on. 

Eiguratwe Terms and ways of Expreflion are 
another Caufe of this Emrgy. For thefe Terms, 
being commonly taken from things that ftand 
high in our Retpeft and Eftimation, have a great 
Tendency to make us conceive great Ideas of 
what we would recommend ; as on the other 
hand they have a marvelous Efficacy to in iile 
the Sentiments of Contempt and Averlion, when 
we would dilparage. Nay, even Pronunciation 
itfelf gives an Energy to >A^ords \ and the great 
Admirers of Grttk and Latin feldom fail to in- 
hance the Value of thofe Languages vpon that 
Score : But this is not fo properly the Eloquence 
of Tongues^ as it is of Men. We can pronounce 
our own Tongue with as much Empliafis as they 
can Greek or JUitiny nzy we can do it with a 
better Grace^ and upon bettef (leafoasj becauf« 
H 3 ^ m 
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we are aflur'd of the right Pronunciation of our 
Tongue^ which they cannot be of the other. 

Kow if thefc are the chief Caulcs of the Focce 
and EfHcacy of Speech^I ihoiild defire to kno\i^ 
what Grounds Men have to pretend chat one 
Language has a greater fliare of it than another. 
Let but a Man thinjc juftly, and have a livety 
Imagination of what he thinks^ and then ftrong 
findfignificant Words will neceilarily folbw his 
Imagination, if there are any fiich in the TaagM 
Jie fpeaksi tor want of profer Terms he mxxSL 
make Ufe of figurative^ and when he cannot 
ejcprefs himfelf other wife, even frame anddevife 
%txQ ones himfelf. 

But there is no "Tongue y wherein all this may y 
not equally be done ; none, that is not capabfe 
of this Compofition of Words and Periods^ 
pfMiunber and Cadence, which makeaDiicourle 
Energick and ftrong. Thoughts in themfclvcs, 
have no Affinty and Sympathy with one Tongue 
more than anocher ^ and therefore what was at 
firft exprefTed in Hebrew^ Greeky or Latitty may 
be render'd in French with as much Beau^ and 
Loftinels, as in any of them, if he that renders 
it has but k full and adequate Notioa:i^ how 
^eat and beautiful it is in the Original. 

To make the Beauty of a Man's Shape ap- 
pear, it Signifies nothing whatColour his Cloaths 
are pf^ fo long as they are cut and &ihion'd by 
an able Taylor j and in like manner, to convey 
aThou^t to our Senfes, it majtes not much mat- 
ter, in lyhat Tongue or Form it is cloat^'d, provi-^ 
ded tKe Man, that does it, has but a thorough 
Rnowl^ckeand Underllanding; pf it But this 
IfdU.recefye a fdrther llliiftration from whatis the 
S\^^ot the foJlowingChagter, 
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CHAP* XV. 

IVIy the Greek and Latin Tongues arc fuppos'^d to 
have more Ener^ than others. 

I KB Caufe^that makes fome Men pre-, 
fer Greik and Latin before any Mo- 
dern Tb;rg«e in point ot Energy ^ is the 
Inability pf iome Tranlliitors, who, 

'gither not fufficiently underftanding 
the Tongue of their Author, or the Langmge 
tiiqr tranilate into, or not having Capacity and 
Penetration enon^ to enter into the full Force 
of the Original, have not reprefented, in their 
Tranflation, all that was contained in the Greek 
and Latin •, becaufe v^rhat they did no;: undsr- 
ftend they could not e^jprels. Whenever this 
Ihappens, inftead of afcribing the De eft to the 
Tranflator, as they fliould,Men generally impute 
it to the Language he tranflates into, and txoiji 
this inifconc^ption form the Comparifoni vvher^i? 
as let but a Tranflator perfetlly underftand his 
Author, and be a thorough Mafter o:' his owi^ 
Toffgf^y and he will make Tranfiapoiis equal to 
Ortginals^^s we have Inftances not a few in Mer^ 
of pur own Nation. 

We fliould not however have near fo 4nany 
Tranflations^ if none undertook to tranilate, but 
ftich as have the aforefaid Capacities i becaufe 
there is no liicceeding ifi a work q/ this Natiu^ 
without them. A Man ftiould almoft equal his 
Author in Learning and Ingenuity i heihould at 
kaft be able to foUow hisSenfe in f veiy Part, ta 
raife himfelf ?is high, and penetrate as far into 
the Suhjeft, ^s he did ^ and then he vfiU no^ 

H 4 m 
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fall to tranflate well, and to make his Copy 
come up to the Original. 

Tranllations too are often thought inferior to 
Originals, when in reality they are not fo ; and 
from this prepoireflion it is, that Modem Lan- 
guages are lb far degraded. In the Courfe of 
our Studies we form llich lofty Notions of An- 
cient Authors, that we cannot belcive any ver- 
fion can come near them -, Criticks employ all 
their Knowledge and Ingenuity to make vaft 
difcoveries in the Works of Antiquity, and wc 
our ielves can hardly be perfwaded, that any 
Men ot our Age, whom we daily fee and con* 
verie with, can he able to bring into fuch a 
Tongue as ours ( which from our Infant we 
fpeaic in common with Tradefinen andPeaiants) 
all the beauties that are found in them. ' 

Nay, Tranflators themlelves moft commonly 
begin with ilich a feeming diftnifl: and diffi- 
dence, both of their own Abilities and the force 
of the Tongue, wherein they are going to write^ 
that the Reader very eafily perfwades himfdf, 
that the Tranflation he has before him, will 
not be found comparable to the Original. T^is 
decent indeed for Men not to prefiime too much 
upon themfelves, but if they have reafon to be 
diffident of Succefs, Prudence ihould direft them 
to fpare their Pains •, nor would I ever advife 
Any Body to pretend to tranflate, that i^ not fe- 
tisty'd that he can exprels, in his own Tongue, 
all that his Author has done in lain or iSreik^ 
and that foil as well too. ' ♦ 

I would then intreat thofe learned Criticks and 

Tranflators, who pretend that nothing can come 

near the F<Mrce, *the Beauty and the Delicacy 

iJxey perceive in the Original, for once to con-^ 

• "'■■ dslcend 
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defcend fo far, as to explain ( with as many 
Words and Ciraunlocutions as thqr pleafe) wh'4t 
there is, fo veiy great and fiiblime in thofe Cmk 
and Latin Terms and Phhdfes, they fo mucli ad: 
mire. What cannot be explain'd by one Word 
in Expreflion, may certainly be done by many ; 
land it after all the Talk we allow them, they 
cannot make us comprehend the whole £xtent 
of the Senfe, they pretend to fee, they will not 
be offended I hope, if we tell them that they 
fancy they fee, what in Reality they do not j 
that by tne Heat of their Fanqr, and working 
of their Brain they have luhtilis'd their Author 
fo, as to make him think what he never dreamt 
of i and that he hinifelf (if he were now alive) 
would be altonilhed to fee what exquifite Pains 
the Learned of this Age have taken, to make 
him fpeak what he never once intended. 

Tis with very good ReaJqn, that thof^ whq 
have dif^inguifh'd themfelves in the Art of 
Criticifm, ihou'd be accounted a fort of Pro- 
phets and Diviners : For, in truth they oftenec 
prove (by than Explainers of their Authors. 
Jriftarchus was call'd by this Name, for writing 
Four Score Books of Conunentaries on Homer. 
Hetortur'd his Brain fiifficiently, no doubt, to 
find ib much matter in the Dreams and Raveries 
of that Poet, but he had one misfortune in all 
his vail Commentaries, the want of a fufHciet\c 
Warrant for what, he imagined, was Hoinpr\ 
meatning. 

Such is thq ufual PrepofTeflfion of all Cojxi* 
mentatO($ or Traofaftors ; or perhaps it may be; 
their Artifice to avoid Cenfure and appear 
Learned. We nevei* blame a Man for not be- 
in^ able to do, what, he fays, is impoffible ', and 

iince 
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fince Wk stud Learning is iKifc dUcernabfc^ bti^ 
by Peribnti of the like Abilities \ it may be 
thcnigh; no bad pretence to thefe Qualities, to 
know bow to difcover the like among the An- 
dents. If we were xxs^ fuppofe that fbtace had 
ttot io muck Wit and Delicacy in him^ lefs of 
• both wou'd be reqvrir'd to underftand himfj or 
the Remark of Quintilian is very true, vtj?^ that 
we have the fame Complaifancy for oiur ieives,, 
when we enter into a Sublime and Delicate^ 
Thought, as if we our felves were the Authors 
of it: * Cum intelkxerint acumine fuo^ dekSan^ 
tuTj non quafi audierifa^ fed quafi im/enerint^ 
When therefore thefe Men fliall plainly lliew u» 
tJie Beauties they boaft of, we will really be- 
lieve they are there *> but while they only try to 
make us open our Eyes wider than ordinary, to 
admire things, which they do not explain, but 
by je fii fai qmiSy they mull not be dtfpleas'd, 
if we cannot believe that their Authors con- 
tain to many hiddeii Myfteiies^ as th^ wou'd 
perfuade us* 

Another Caufe of Prcpoffeffion very advan- 
Qgeous to the Energy 'of the Greek and iMin 
Tongues^ is oiur ufually getting by heart their 
beautiful Pal&ges, and, whenever we )uve oc-» 
i^iion to make ufe of them^ rcpeatiag them iss 
t^eir own Words and Phrafes. Hence it comets 
CO pafs, that, by perpetually rqjrefentii^ the 
fame Ideas under the fame Signs, we acaiftoni 
our felves to confound them fo, that we can^ 
not fee how they can be feparated, or hoW it 
is poiHble to 4ehneate that fam^ ThoQ0: io 

well 
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well in any other Word or Expreffion : And 
this is the Fowndation of the common preju- 
dice, that the Language, wheneifl a fincThought 
^ppear'd atfirft, always &»tabeD:, and can never 
lo well ^cord with any other. 

Thefe are fome of the Caufes, tt^it give fb 
Ijreat a Pre-eminence Cd ancient Tongues above 
the Modern^ but Reafon has aothing to do in 
all this. Let us but confider the Ancients as 
Men like oiir felves> be perfwaded that what 
one Man has invented, fnay be done by ano- 
dier, and learn to ftrip their very fineft Thoughts 
from the Greek and L^tmPhrafes, wherewith they 
are array'd •, and then wc Ihall i^ceive that there 
is no great dif|iarity, but that all Languages 
are good and elegant, when we come to be ac- 
quainted with their Spirit and Idiom, and can 
fully comprehead tbar Author's Sen&* 

Mc.Laboureur^ in his Verfioff of the Thir- 
teenth Ode of the Fourth Book of tbrace^ has 
Sftify'din a great meafiire what I here advance: 
e ms reder'd it Verie for Verfey and Stanza for 
Stanza, and a Man muft be ftrangety prejudic'd^ 
not to confefe that the ffench not only equals, 
but even excels the Latin. Whether Mr. Creech 
has been fo happy in his- Englijh Tranflation of 
the fame Ode^ 1 leave to Men of Critical Know- 
ledge to determine : I thought however, tliat 
it might be no incurieus Entertainment to my 
Header (efpecially that Mr. Laboureur's Book 
is become fo very Scarce) to give the Ode^^ and 
>oth the Tranflations together, 
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Udivcrc, Lyce, DimeavoU: Di 
AudiveK, Lyce, fis anns, & tameil 
Vis formofa videri, 
Ladlfque & bibis impadeof, 

£t canta trcmalo pota cnpidinem ^ 
Lentum follicitas : ille vireotis & 

Dodae pfalleit Chix 

Pojchris excobat in gcnis. 

Impormnas enim tranfvolat arida^ 
Qpercas, ficrefagity te qnialuridi 

Dentesy te quia tugae 

Torpanty & capitis nives. 

Nee Coc referent jam tibi pnrpnraBy 
Nee dari lapides tempora, quae femel 
• Notis condita faftis 
Indofit xolncris dies. 

Quo fogit Venus ? hen, ^nove color dcoens I 
Quo motos? quid babes illios, illioi 

Qpac fpirabat amores ? 

Quas me foipuerat mihi ? 

Felix poft Cynaram, notaqne 8c artiam 
Gratarum ftcies : fed Cynane breves 

Annos fata dedemnr, 

Servatnra din parem 

(ornids v^tnlas temporibos Lyoen . 

tdflenr at jovenes viftre fervidly 
Multo non fine rifa, 
DelapfiuQ in cinere$ faoem. 



Met 
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£S VGeax font contens, Ifabellei tvoenx, 

, Odi\ les DieuXy d^ leiir grace, one cbntentc mos 

Te voila vieilley & cependant to veut 
Faire encore la belle. 



M 



£n vain, d'un chant gr£le & tremblant 
To rapelles Tamonr, en vain tn ris , to jouii^ 
II t abandonne, & s*en va fnrles jouccs 
De la jeane Tolandi 

LxAn des troncs fecbet il s* aret^, 
£t ne i>renant plaifir qu'aux flears, qn'aux Myrthes verdi^ 
II fuit la ncge & les triftes hyvcrs, 
Qai blanchiflent ta tcte. 

Ni le brocard, ni les rnbis 
Ne fanroient a ton mat aportet de remede^ 
On fait ton age, & la viellefle eft laide 
Sons les pins beaax habits. 

Ce teint toot de lis & de rofes, ^ 

Cette grace & ce port qui m'avoient enchante^ 
Las, ou font ils ? & que t'eft-il refte 
Pe tant d' aimables chofes ? 

Iris n'avoit rien de plas bean ; ^ 
Mais des fon orient le fort fat jaloax d'elki 
II noos 1 Ota pour laifler Ifabelle 
Vivre autant qa'an Corbean. 

Anx jennes gens il la veat rcndr© 
Ua objet ridicule a lenr flame opofe, 
£n leur montrant d'un flambeau tout uR 
La &mcc <c la cendre. 
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TB E Gods taw heai^'d, Ljce^ The Qods ham hiard^ 
Ibe Gods have heard mf ^vayt^ 
As I have 'wip^d and you have fear% 
Toure old, yet ivould be counted fair i 

Xou ^oyy yon Imfudiutli drink^ I9 foiU 

Tour Lazy dull Defire^ 
Toufifive to heighten to a blaze 

With your cold breath the djing lElre. 

In vain ; Vis all in vain ;<:^ Ciipid pes^ 

A better feat he feeks^ 
In young f eft Cloe'i Face be Ues 

Andgenilv wantons In her Cheels f " 

Ctf be files oet dry Oaks^ he /cams thy Face^ 

Becaufe a furrow* d Brow 
And hollow Eye thy f^m Difgtacg^ 

And oet thy Head Agefcatters Snowt 

Nor can thy eofi^ Drefs from tV Eafiernfiieti', 

With all the Gems it bears, 
Ithy former lovely Xouth refiore, 

Nor bring thee back thy fe alter d tearj; 

Thofe Tears which the Eternal Wheel batbfym^ 

And drawn beyond tby trime^ 
TChro* which fwlft Day batb nisnUbf rum^ 

Andjbut in known Records cf Hme. 

Where is that Beauty, where ibfj^ Charming Jir, 

That fitape, that Am'routtlay ? 
Oh! What ha^ thou of her, (f hof, 

Whofe eury look did Love inffire, 

Wkofe evrj breathing fand my fire ^ 

AndfioU me from nff (elf awa^ f 

Hi, 
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Mr, Le Lahowreur gives us this Apology for the 
Variation he makes from the Latin in his Tran- 
flatiocu The Railleiy mu^d not be juft^ (ays 
be, among usy to re^refent a Woman amidfi 
Fots and Glajfe$y or to make a Defcripthn of 
her black Teeth and Wrinkles : The Roman 
lAdies^ adds he, were not fofoher^ as ours^ nor 
ippere their Gentleman fo gaUant^ as we* 
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Whether Energy in Tongues be a Fault, x^ Per^ 
fe&ion? 

IS oppofing a Torrent, I know, 
declaring againft RealcMi, ani 
taking up Arms againft all the 
Grammarians that ever liv'd, 
nay, againft Ibme of the moil 
fenfible and judicious Enqui- 
rers into Philolbphy, but bare- 
ly to prefiime to thinly, that Energy is not one 
of the greatcft Perfeftions . of any Language. 
This is what every one will tell us : But in 
the mean while, if we wouM not be too hafty 
in our Judgment, but give ourfelves Leitiire to 
rcfleft upon the Realbns, that may make this, 
matter doubtful, we may perhaps be induc'd 
to confefs, that there is lome difficulty in the 
Qiicftion. 

If all that is faid in favour of Perfpicuity be, 
Ixue, if it be founded oil Nature and Realbn^^ 
-thea cannot Energy^ which i& alisa)rj& jie^aQte 
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t6 Pcffpicuity, be any great Coinmendatibil in a 
Language i iince two qualities, that deftmy 
^ach other, cannot be perfefKons in one arid the 
feme Subjeft ; And yet there is ixothihg more 
certain, thah that Emrgy and Petfpculty fel- 
doiti meet together: 

Wheii a great deal of Sehfe is compris'd in 
one and the fame word, or in a finall nunJbcr 
of Words, how fliall we do to comprehend it 
all ? It is rather a Set of Enigmas, proposed 
en purpofe to be explain'd, than a Difcoiirfe, 
that was made to be underftood. 
. I am very fenfible that prolix DifcoiHrfes are 
feldom. lik'd, and that fuch as are ihorteft, are 
naturally moft agreeable: * Naturaliter com- 
pendium Sermom & gratutn & necejfmumy e/f, 
quoniam fermo laciniofusy & onerofus 6* vmus efty 
lays TertuUiatty who was one of the greateft ad- 
mirers of Brevity, that ever wrote 9 but if this 
Brevity occafion fb much Obfciirity, as it did in 
this Author (who Ihou'd have a jparticiJar 
Grammar and Diftionary to underftand him) 
wherein is it praife-worthy ? Quintilian indeed 
commends a Brevity that's entire, mcrito laudatur 
brevitas integra^ that is to fay, fitch a Brevity, 
as expreffes all that is neceffary to be exprcfs'd, 
in order to remove all obfcurity and be' perfeftly 
underftoodi nihil tteque defity neque Juperfluaty 
and fuch an one, as in no wife retards t^ie Un^ 
derftanding, or makes a Concealment of the 
Senfe, moras rumpens intempefiivasy nihil fubtrabit 
cognitioni. If fuperfluity be a Fault, a Defici- 
ency is no lefs, nay much more fb, iince it di- 

reaiy 
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reftly ofpofes, what is the chief ciid of imparl- 
ing ,oiir Thoughts, which is to be imderftooci 

Now I would gladly know of thefe Gentle-- 
men the Griticks, where thefe Languages are 
to be met with, that admit of this cominend- 
able Brevity •, and in what Inftances a Man may 
cxprefs himfelf as clearly, in a few words, as 
in many. 'Tis a Maxim in all Languages, that 
the * Affeftation of toa greata brevity necef-' 
farily betrays us into obfpiirity, and when a 
Man Ipeaks oWcurefy, 'tis almoft the jiime 
thing as if he, Ipake unintelligibly, lince no one 
can be affur'd of the Senle of. ^li obfcure 
Speech, and a Speech that is unntelligible, is, 
in Quintilianh Opinion, vaftly trili'ng and un-* 
profitable, -f Otiofum Sirmohetn 4ixmm^ quepi 
jiiiditor fuo Ingenio }wn intellexerit^ 

And if. there be no great Pleafiire to hear a 
Man'ipeak, .whole Difcourfe we cannot com- 
prehend, there is, in my Opinion, much lets to 
read a Book of this (^larafter^ where an af- 
fty:ed Brevity tafts an obfcwrity on all fides. If 
others love not to read much •, if they account 
a great 5# a gteat Evil i , I, for my part, Jove 
lefs to Study, and to Saidy without any certain 
and real profit: And am of Opinion, that 
there is more Satisfaflfioii. in rea4ing a large 
Book, which is eafy and intelligible, th^trione 
of a finaller Ike, whofe WQ:ds and Phrafe are 
like fomany Gyphers and Hierogliphidcs. F(Jr 
let us but compare the work of eafy reading 
with that of iittenfe ftudybg, and meailtre the 

I tiaie 
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^ine that is «X£fe"riaed in Bdt3h, iftd Uteft W 
fliall loon fee *rhith liks toft *fe ^6% and 
dierice i>crceiv^e, Wfiit finiil Rieaifoft %c iBiVc to 
coihmcnd a BreVity, tHat tauft eoft 16 iniidht 
painful and linfUccefsful 1%itdy, s(lid thkt /a 
greater compafs of WiSrds haA fcctfn iiidfe EK- 
gible, to make the ^indtftr indi* dbvldtis to fair 
srpprehenlion. 

It inay well t)ccdlftc ^iideed'thfe <^ek tiiitfk 
of the Vhiycrle to % a >^at diBftl In *a fc* 
Words, ks life Ms dcrfic in tlic'Htdy S&%iir6s : 
It fuits his Gratidure, tySMbV^'picTtt^^ 
of his Wfdom ifi What ittanl^^^^ aild'ac£tedit^ 
to what medrurc, he j^leafcQii nbr'lhbu'd Man 
be alfeanM to xrialtc thfe 'Language tJf^^h^ 
Verdgn Lord his Stildy*: Thrice hfepjiy 10% 
who, with all his Laboiiv ton diTcdVtr^arijr if 
thbfe Trnais, tliat are tnereincdtataiAed, and 
whbfe 'Knowledge and Pra^fice arc his utm6ft 
jjappiricfs ! But wh^t Siiji|cri6rity hhs ^aUbthcr 
Man over me, fo as to dclcfve, tl&t I ihbu'd 
rack arid torment my TeMi ind*ely tb find-dtit 
his meaning? 

Truth is a (cohnhon Good that b'dok^s "alike 
to all Mankind i aftd When it^pltefds God, Who 
Is the Foimtain diercdf, to make it lii^wn tint6 
^nj, 'tis for no cither purpiofe, tout that he 
%6u'd diftributc it to othera, as gtatuitoufly is 
^(tiblej /. ^. very dearly, and viery ihtdligibly^ 
tor to retail Truth in liict a in^hor^ ' as t6 
^ake it iiriattaihable, ' without gf eat Libbiir aftd 
Trouble, is to Sell it mkh dearer' than Silver. 
jTis a precept of the tVife Man\ that we ♦ 
L.. .. /hoti'd 
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jhm'dM^ Truth ^nd foU it n^, Atid die Sm& 
4of tim Fi?eccpt 1$^ that we ihpu'd i^re aekhfif 
Mon^ nor Paias to come at the Knowledge of 
.Tixitl^ but tbat^ when we are fo happy as to 
have attained it, we ftiou'd then communicate 
k With aU che &eedoniand &ciUt^ imagkiable. 

God teveal'd his Myiften^ >$ it {deas'd Mi 
Alnughty WiH^ and dicoSied tiic ToMgUes and 
Peas of his Prophets and Apefttes in a manner^ 
he judged moft proper lor toe Exfecution of his 
pispofes: He mingled light jand Shadows^ 
Edightnefs and ObAwity^ in their JUangu^e $ 
but the Fathers wrote m another way, wlaea 
tjaey Jmd SomA o«lt the Senfe of the dlcriptiire# 
W laboiioiis MeditadbH^ thqr diftdbutod to of^ 
thers, that were not lb Gonv^rfant in them^ 
fiich Tmtl^^ as they difcover'd tjierein^ with 
1^ imginable eafe and plaindefs^ to niaike thdii 
iqaere intelligibie. They piurcfa^as'd Truth at a 
great Pricey but aftef waMs freely beftow'd it t 
But ill the Lai^us^s and Books that ha^e a 
Name lor £mr^y Mm a£k a qui&e cojitraqf 
|iact$ they feU Tnith deaL^erthan k ddft tfaem^ 
ty aver%Feadiiigit WithiiichDi(& asthist 

Bneffgy occ^Somi Gwimentaries upon Ccim^ 
itient^ics are cd^ipU'd to i&nd out the tarue 
maaning of fiich Auth6r% and ibitietirnds: att jc^ 
them will not Ti^ce to >gi¥eithe. Render f^ 
latisfaaidn. 

But to take a Wifcr y^M^^^thim^ m 
Man m^ht be tttiipted to %^^^uc* is]^^ £^^^i 
k not only IL Caiife of -grciat ObjEburiiy^ \mt an 
Arguflsent likewife ox ^great .Pdiwty add ,BaI^ 
ncho^ iti atty licigiiiage. The Laagtu^ cen*^ 
taidy. that has Kaones for all tl^iigiv VeH^a 
for aUrMotm^ aJld ^xfirdSiani ftr attJdMSy 
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is therefore incomparably m«re perfeft, becaiife 
it is more detir, having no neceflity to ufc 
Words and Phrafes in^ different' Semes, and 
being fo far free froin «Eq:^ivocation an^i Am-* 
biguity. ; ^ • 

It is no:: pdflTible' ittdted that any Tongue 
fliOLi'd have as many Lociidons or Forms ot 
Diaibn in it, as -' Mcii ftiay>^riceive Ideas or' 
Things, becaule%heir Thoughts are boimdlds i 
but it is neverthelels certain, that the more Co- 
pious a Toyigue is, the more valuable it muft be, 
Secaufe'wfieFe-there is no need to exprels fo many 
different things by One arid the fame Word or 
Pht^fe, there is Icfe liability to Equivooition, 
^d a nearer approach to what is the fovcreign 
perfeftioh C)f Tongues. Tis acknowledged in- 
deed that a Language fo extenfive wou'd be 
Wry d^ffieiilt to learn, but.theii the certainty of 
our Knowledge wou d abundantly recompencc 
our Troitble. . 

i We may then, I believe, be permitted to 
doubt, whether Che Energy ^ we are fpeaking of^ 
defertes all the Commendatiori, that Men com-^ 
monly imagine ^ for my owti part, I muft own, 
I have not that penetrating Cienius, nor ain I 
able to undergo'Che Labour, of fearching to the 
bottom of this abftrule Quality^ ^ I love a Lan- 
^ittge^'that'iS' more ^afy and.tamiliar,^ for lincc 
Tongues are composed of Signs, the more ccr- 
tttiftijflfid ppctifethcle Signs are,' the more valu- 
able, ih m;JK Opiniori,*niuft4uch T^rgues be. 
r Supbofing 'it Were 'true then, that a Brench 
Mail, ^ibr Inftance, cou'd not exprds in left 
than ^^tr woFdSjj what a <?i5?<f* l>r iJonwf^ woii'd 
ikfiii tW^''5iyet? fliou'd Bf©t teftecm the French 
ifomAcfs^ iwy^^ pethaj?«, i I fliou'd efteenv him 
•V ^ ^ J8prc, 
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more, finc^l fliou'd thereby be better afliir'd of 
the Truth of what he is teathtng' me^ nor 
know I, in ftiwt, any eftimation due to any 
myfterious Expreffion, except it be thofe of the 
Prophets of the true God. 

But when it is pretended that in Frerjcff we 
mitft ufe more words to render the'Scnfe of a 
iMin Author, we iifually take into -our accounp 
the Articles, Pronouns, and aiixiKa'ry Verb^j 
which h a wron^ way of reckoniiig. ' The Pro 
noun and Verb that governs it, are in edeft 
but one Word, the Article and Koun, the 
auxilary and principal Verb are the famcf. 
Nouns and Verbs are the only Eifential Parts 
of Speech •, all the reft do but contribute to the 
Elegance and Cadertce of it, and Ihou'd not 
come in to the Number y fo that according to 
this Computatibn the inequality will ceale. 

But luppofe the Cafe, that every word were 
reckoned, and that Four in French wedt to ex^ 
preft One in Latin ^ yet is the advantage of 
this multiplicity fo great, both to -reniove aU 
Ambiguity and Equivocation, and to cbmpaft 
our DiicOlirfe, and make it riuent and harmo- 
nious ', that I dare venture to fay, the tlf efts of 
the multiplicity in the French are infinitely p e- 
fcrable to ^ly thing that can enlue from this 
paucity of VVords iiv I^%th>. 

But to fpeak; of thitigs as they are in faft, if 
JE.nergy be liich -a Perfeft.ou in a Tongue^ all 
living Tongues ^rg fu.ceptible ot it. Cuftom 
affixes many Figurative and Adventitious mean- 
ings to Words and Phrafes^ which ai*e quite loft 
when the *Towfwej go oiit o:' ufe, becaule Books 
cannot pre' crve them all, and thofe that en- 
deavour (CO regain them, labour, as it were, to 
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raifc the tongm itiel^ and rcftpre kt^ liie 
ag^in^ which is a vain atten^^ for how can 
thofe lofl Meamng3 be recover'd which w^ 
only preferv'd by luc or living Tradidoa ? Qi- 
ticks have uo Secret to effea this^^Miradey and 
their Glof&ries, in many tbin^ are but pure 
Conjeaures. 

The beft e^dknt, in this Caie, wou'd 
have been inch Di£lionarie% as we have in cnv 
Thnguey which wou'd have fffe&rv'd ^ true 
force and fignification of Words in fome meat*' 
ilire. Hay, in fonte fiMft4r$^ hecBXi(k, when all's 
done and faid^ ufeis the beft Mafterot Languages^ 
and 'tis in vain to flatter our felves withithe 
hopes of learning them perfe(Uy any other way^ 
But liow this ufe being nq m<»ro in dead Langt»^ 
^ges^ becauie th^ are dead^ and have eeas'd to 
be tmploy'd in tne Commerce of life, itmid^i 
be impoflible to find out their true Energy^ or 
re^eftabliih them in their former Perfeftion. 

From what has been laid, it leems to be 
plain, that Totigmt have always more Energy^ 
while they are living^ than when detid \ which 
may likewife indude the Reafon, why d^'ad 
Tongues are eafier to b^ leam'd, tbmUvingi^ 
becaufe^ fince the Time they were dead, they 
have loft a confiderable part t>f what they were 
l^efore, viz. a great deal of their E^gy, and 
gf the extent and depth of their fignification. '^ 
. TTis in this Senfe, that the ht^Mx.Men^c 
had fome Realbn to fay, that it was more difiit- 
ailt to know Uvivg Languages perfefHy, thaqf 
the Dead r and that tho' lie had. been ftudying 
the Frefick Tongue Fifty Years, he wa> not as 
yet become Mafter of \% he might, no doubt, 
hiivie niade himftlf Maft?r, in that time, of all- 

,. . '. -WW 

J 



^5 CpaC^in'd in ^oman Ai^hors^^ b,ecau(e their' 
compafs is'fimitted :"' ^wiUvlrig Languages are^l 
as it were, without Bounds, becau(e tiiejr'de-* 
D?94imG^U&, ^ndUfe, jvery Day, makes 
either lomc Ao^tidns or Afteratiohs in tnerii, 
and thereby ^^^y^ ^ cei;»ii^ of know-, 
ledge. " ^ 

And if U;jiim \^tS^f&^ ^ fi>. hard to un- 
dcrftand, 'fas a mere JDeTimon to pretend to 
l^ofl; J^^^nd ^mk fa perfeftljf, fir^cg 4q 

]¥]up/^c]f wg:^. Thqre are fcefides in eyeiy 
Tw^Cy^ cgftti|l Terms; |ir]jd' Mbdfes of Es^prcl- 
|;ph^ )(ihiph' aff not to be toimd m any other 
nqr can berendcc^ without Circumlocutions i and 
if thpJjHfl^'Qf Tp^ confiftSjSn a great meal 
f^lfp^ ll^the^, there is no reafpn tp ;\ppro|iriat4 
It j^ gpe more thiifi 4i^p(;hcp The Time may 
cppip, pn tJ^$ prcifiiipptipp, the Time may 
cot|je, wh^n Men ^y lay the fame fine Things 
gf flje Tpfj^^^j we jiow Ipeak, that Critjcks do 
04' Latin and Greek^ and may ifind in our 
^yritipjjs the faj]f»e i|iijnij:able Beauties, arid 
graces, jnd I)eljcacy, ^j]ld Foi:cc •, ic* thty w:i|. 
but ji^atp ii3 tl}e BreyiQr ^nd Laconif}^ ol' fome 
ajacieot '^Wthprj, because we cannot reliih fuch 
irre^iar Cprnpon^ipn^, Hich lame and curtailed 
^eptmcesVas'/^C ^9 he inet with in Author^ 
feparkaj)!? ^^j: tlji^ Wppcrty, fuch as Thucidides 
j^4' ^itfifl ^Qur Gpii^is is abhorrept to this 
manner of yi^jrifijig, which is more blamable 
fpt it? obtotf ity* fhan praiie worthy ifor its force i 
' ji^ }f ti^^p yj^^ ^v? gain'd a Reputation, 
!(: has Jbeen f(^ Ipmpfl^hg* die, more than their 
mnm^ for their gOQ^T Scnfc and not their 
^ " '' I 4 Stile, 
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Jjtile, which no competent Judge ever yet com- 
jnencled. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Of Nutnh^ cfnd Harmojy. 

! A VjNG already ihewii that sill 
the abpve-inention'd Perfeflions of 
Language are equally common to 
one Ton^ue^ as well as another j 
^twill be no hard matter to do the 
lame with relation to Number. Kiunber in 
Language is nothing elfe but its Harmony and 
Cadence, viz. when its Pronunciation jgives a 
fenfible Pleafure to the Ear, to the Imagmiation^ 
and even, to the Underflanding it felf ^ for nei- 
ther the Senfe nor Imagination are touched with 
pleafure, but what th§ Mind partakes in, nay^ 
there is a kind of Number^ thac the Mind alone 
pan properly judge of. 

This Harmony is c.ilPd i\S/wfcer, becaufe th^ 
Froportions ^rom whence it refuits, are mea- 
fur'd by Numbers. But this holds good in 
Mufick only, for the Harmony of Language de- 
pends mpre upon the Senle of Heanng, thai^ 
any Rational Judgment j 'tis enough, however, 
that it is the Efteft of certain Proportions, to 
make it be call'd by that Name, for, Vtnnh 
jhfarnionia & Concentus Ntimeris conftanU 

The great^fl: Difficulty that occurs in this 
Qiieftion of Numbtr^ is to know how Gramma- 
rians and Rhetoricians can dilpute about it, 
?ind upon what ground thesy can maintain, that 
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Ibme Languages, in this re^dj have a pre* 
tmincncci fince Ms certain, that, to judge ot the 
Harmony of Toiigues^ and give any one a due 
Preference, we muft not only have an equal 
Knowledge inthe Harmony of the Tongues we 
are cottiparingy but a juft Notion likewife of 
-what is Efential2ind Original JMinthery which is 
to be oitr Rule in the Gom|)arilbn, and the 
Standard whereby we may ' judge of their re- 
Ipeftive Perteftionsi for that which comes 
ntaMdi to this Original NuwherimiiR, mthovtt 
all di^utCj be die inoft perfcfl:. ■*• 

Now this 'is what we arc at a lofs fijr, wc 
have not a diftinft'Notion of Original Numher, 
and cannot confeqiiendy, upon any PriiiGipled 
ot Reafon, make a jiA Diltinftion of the ha&- 
moAyiof Tongues^ and if we fay that the Ear 
is the proper judge in this Cafe, the Ear wc 
know cannot help being prejudic'd in Favour of 
one partiailar Tbn^f, and will ncceilarily in- 
cline to what is Aattiral to it^ as being bcft ac- 
quainted with its Pronunciation, and accuftom'd 
to it, from its Infan^ j and it the Bar is furc 
to be thus penrcrtiki. What Juftice can we eic- 
peft from its dctermihation, and how frivolous 
inuft the Pilputes of Grammarians be upon this 
head, when the Deciiions therein are fo un- 
certain ? 

Infliort theHatmony of a Tongue depends, moft 
certainly upon its Pronunciation, and therefore, 
know it perfeiWy, both the Mouth and the Ear 
IhotiM be attempefd to it : For he, that pro-r 
nounces a Language not right, fpoils its Harmony, 
and he, that is not accuftom'd to its right Pro- 
nunciation, tahhotfelifli it This is what Styiufitn 
remarks, when he writes to hi^ Friends about 



mattfr tb«9rwgWy |(>. wftdafft»«4 ths?a, %c^4 o«>f 

flM)«'4 bte pfwa«W¥3'4 W fiK*t >«ifeji tl^afe «^ 
only tlie Iqnftl) ^ e^ S^^^^ ^ % £»>#$ 

yjK can n^di?}? «ftn^]i tfeft C^^d^. of ^ fiipr 
courf?, Qor ^puikf the £«r ffn^bile (»f k. |j^ 
WQr4s J»re tb^fe, * ^(rrio** (ri4«>ir'9«|K«Ktd!i;40 jj^ 
fonare ntemlas ^Mtrnm^ ^ «*^ «4(;i*ffl!(lBt|^ 
fenfumqilte fmnnty gem<k t^mfrvm-. Mm/"* 
ijtiia efim in (fttHmfdm 4mvfi Mttfvfl^ Wiif: 
ffutm •, 8«f 9nmnf f^n^i mm^t. ^ 4ii^ 
Wm frpnmoMef iv^mh 

P»p«rienfe will A?W W ^ Truth <?f jt^ 
Thm t|»ftt jtronpqaee ^ur gw®*? wit^ foft 
lIWf;b Pre<api»tJop, (iapfle f)qd Hirjjtife ys, 91^ 
thofc that fpi^k If tQQ flojiybfj fjre ^1^ Pa|ipve} 
becai^^ the turn d^o^s aqt gU |l)g Ear, |a4 t};§ 
Other makfis it Isflgwifei This k W» Q^fef^r 
^tt that OicjK? hiiqiSf t^kss npfigg gf f ;f/f<3 

one of the ftsi# ^ec^ ©f glfiqpjfBo^ by iy|ej| 
if>f foine Qmam» t^ Ims % n^vm F<»w»ftr 
ciation, to fpeak, and they'll foon makp it ^o§ 
$31 tiie graces of its Nm>^ ftft4 £^noB. 
'^ If then it bp cfnC&JB, ^t PDQp^cia^ jg 
|he t^ing th^t mk^i i^mk>^r ?f ?« .Ukj?»iif 
certain, tha$ jvi $annc||: kAOW <^ Njombsr off 

* flf//. 15, ad Memorium. 
f Ce Om/. Prfr/. I. 
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T^^gm^ whofe ProntmciatiQn we are not per* 
f^Xy acquainted wkh ; and co^eqiientty^ hav^ 
lefs reafbn to pretdid to imderfhxui the Number 
of a Toiftgmy whofe Pr^mnnQadon we are abfo* 
hXit Strangers to. Now that we are'intirely ig- 
norant oV the La^'m and Gm\ ProavmdatiQa 
(which is the point in qiieftion) needs nei otlicr* 
Piroo^ than the perpetual Conteto, that have 
been tmong learned Men concerning this ina^ttet. 
T^ne after Time have Treatifes been publi/hM 
about the true Pronimciation of Language 
but never one appeared yet^ that did not me^t 
with Ibme to conb^did! it; 

The Truth is, cvay Nation adjufta theft 
Tongues to its own I>ialeQ: and Pronunciation, 
we pronounce them after the French manner* 
the Germans after theirs, and the Potanders jitftec 
theirs, and fo of other Nations •, which is the 
true Reafon, that theft different Nations do not 
imderftand one another, even when thqr Ipeak 
taini and has occajion'd ftverai diverdn|^ 
Stories, befides that of ScaliptTy who defir'd % 
Scotch Gentleman, that was meaking to him in 
I^in^ to be pleas'd to exaift him for not uh- 
derftanding hun, becaxift be had never learnt 
Sootck' 

But we have a ftronger proof that neither 
our Tongue nor Ear are made for the true Pro* 
hundadon of Latiny and that is, our pronoiui- 
cing their Verfe quite otherwife than we fhouM. 
There are lome Verfcs that we make longer by 
two or three Syllables, than we fliou'd acc(;^d^ 
Jng to the Number or lUufions, that pccurs in 
them-, and yet our Ear is (6 far from being 
JhoekM at this, that on the contraiy, it wou'd 
'" • * ' '- . .. . > ' certainly. 
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certainly be fq, if we were to pronq^nce them 
)Bi^cQrdui$ to their true Meafu^. Thus in tai 

] . . . ^of 

Multa luo^ ^ bfUo pajfus. 

We pronounce itbc que as ftrong, as any o- 
ther Syllable, an4 yet, Wording to the right 
Pronunciation, its Sound ihou'd be hardly per- 
ceiv'd. St' Jufiin obferves in feverai places, 
that the Africans had no. Notion of long and 
fhort Syllables. I have already mentipn'd a PaC- 
iage, wherein he tells us, that thqr cou'd :not 
diftinguifli the Pronunciation of the Word Ox, 
:pgnifying a Boncy from the fame Word,: when 
it fignify'd a Mouth •, and yet he affures ns, 
that the Romans had a different way of pro- 
nouncing it according to its different accjepta- 
tionj u e. diey' pronounced it eitljer toiif or Jhort 
according as it fignify'd a Boncy or a Mouthy Or 
therwifehis Remark wou'd be of no avail : AimI 
we perhaps are as little able as the AJYtoanSy 
cither to exprefs or diftirjguifli (;he diiference of 
fuch Pronunciation. 

The fame Remark he ma^es in his J^ooks about 
^uficky where he tells us, that the true Pro- 
nunciation of Lttin is loft, and that few now 
a-days (meaning of the time wherein he wrote) 
were able to dilcem the falf? Qdjcnce of this 
Verfe. . ' <' . 

jlrma virumque padoy Tro]^ qui primus ah oris. 

I can hardly believe th^t any one, at this 
Day, can pretend to perceive this Fault, other- 
wife than by Reafon, and by wjxat he h^ 
learned of the quantity of Syllables, which is 

' ow 
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oiir only fnre Knowledge of the Latin Pronun- 
ciation. 

All this is enough to fatisfy us, how im^ 
perfeft our Knowledge is of the manner of pro- 
nouncing that Toftgue ) a truth, which the Gen- 
tlemen of the Academy, in their Learned and 
Judictous Preface to their Hiftoiy, have made 
no difficulty to acknowledge j for dead Tongues 
fay they, inftead of their true and natural Pro- 
nunciationy which is entirely lofty have but an At^ 
bitr.iry one ^ and therefore I wou'd have told 
that Perfon, who made it his wiih to have heard 
Ctcero Harangue, that he ihon'd, at the fame 
time, have wifli'd to have been born a Roman^ 
and in the fame Age, when Cicero liv'd j other- 
wife, he wou'd not have had all the Plealure 
he imagined in hearing that great Orator : la 
many Places he wou'd have been iliock'd at 
his Pronunciation, and perhaps in feveral Words 
not underftood him. 

What 1 have obferv'd concerning the Pro- 
nunciation of Latiny may equally be apply'd to 
the Greek Tongue. The late Mr. Menage is of 
Opiniori, that we ought to pronounce it, as 
they do at prefent in Greecey and calls it mere 
madnefs to pretend to pronounce it, as they did 
Two Thoufand Years ago. If there is any 
Rcafon for this Opinion^ it muft arife from 
hence, that we hare fome certainty in what' 
manner the Grecians pronounce at prefent, but 
can have none at all how they did it fb long 
ago V And if we have no knowledge of thi«j 
ancient Pronunciatioil, how come we to boatt 
fo much of its Cadence and Harmony? Sca^ 
liger m one of his Books tells us, that all the 
World admires the Oreeli Jambick Vcrie, .but 
. "' ;- .. -few 
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few or nc»ie tmderftand % :ibA i^ k ndt ^^^ 
gious Folly then, to admire io Highly Wliat vrn 
do Hot underftadd ? 

To be ihort^ the Otfe naturally fiaads thos^ w< 
are born in dinerent Ages and different Qitaat€% 
tind therefore our Organs ar^ not intirely like tht 
People's that %>ke t±Le(e Td^gues* Far this Rea?- 
foh (if t^ere Were no other) v^e jnuftajtiailalse 
the Letters and SyJlaMes^ ami coniegiuendy pca-^ 
nouiice our Words odxerwife^ than they did. Aoid 
if after this, we dilpiite abdut the Harmony of 
Tof\£$us^ we dnly fpeak by Coaje^lure^ atid ac«* 
cbrding to our prgyudice^eaion can have no fliare 
in theteDifpudes^ aiid c&ikqu&ady We enter intof 
them with^t its Countenance and Fiat^S&atL 

Some Peb|3e are ^df Qpinioil that thefe Que-* 
Hions might be decided by Rules 6f Mufick^ 
and that liich Tov^ueff^ ks are mbft prp{>ar Ibr 
Mulical Compactions^ are <16ubtleis the oKXft 
harmonious. But liippofing it triie^ thatt diere 
are certsiin Languages mdre ^iily adapted td a 
variety of Notes, (which is a point 1 caandt 
give up) yet how ihall we knoWj that anf 
Tofigue has tfaas aptkude^ without knowing its 
Pronunciation ^ fo that t^ere is ftill a itecefiity 
' of beinig aiTurM <^ ks FFOtiunciatiion. 

Others preten^, that f6me Letters beiqg miire 
fbft and eafy to pronounce as b and f^ wid ^ 
thers on the contrary more harih and diffiaik^ 
as Ml and r^ the T^^Me^ that abound with the 
former^ cannot fail of touohiitg the Ear moce 
agreeably, whereas dich, m ^»ake ute of tto 
latte;^ ^mull of coiiiie wound and fitt^ue it j 
and, confequendy the former mi^ft have the 
presence in point of Number. To this thcr 
add, that fuch Ti^ngues as contain the gresum 
number of Words cdmpounded of Vowels or^y, 

toive 
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have ftiH. the advfttttage in 4?pint of Harinoiy^^ 
becai^ a& Spund lies in the Vowels. 

Now^ thp' we of this 'Nation ihouM igrec 
in ch^ 6bfervations^ bfecaufe thgr make for 
tiic. advantage of oik ^aj^/i yet I wxy much 
doul^t whether Men of ail other Nations mil 
do the lame. Rides of coinimpn ^e an^ ge- 
nml approbation fhpu'd be laid down^ odier-^ 
liS^ife^ there's no cohdudii^ upon any certaiiMy. 
The -Nations, that'^peak Langiwges fo-fiiU of 
Gdnfonants, -will neva: agree to thefe Principles^; 
Tbey wilLpretendy that the harfheft Lectecs, 
articulating. the Voice ftroi^er, and making a 
greater effeft upon the Organ, make a greater 
^kewife upon the Mind and Imagination^ aiki 
that the Number of their Tongue confeqiiently is 
more powerful and ftrpng: They will aUeikc 
too that Words, which li^ve few or no Conto^ 
nants in them, are not Efficiently diflina from 
the Crys of Beafts, to fonn a Language for 
Men: And if there is colour for fuch AlJe*' 
gations, it will then follow, that every one^will 
r^afon about thefe matters according to hisrpar- 
ticiilar Temper, and the make of his Organs^ 
i. e. according to his nprejudice. Thofe that 
"have Organs eafy to be mov'd will de&e to be 
touch'd but li^tly, whereas thofe that have 
j(boiig and heavy Organs, will like the La^^guag^ 
that occaiions a firotiger Sehtatioa 

It is ceitain then, wat, according to the ilate 
of Nature Things cannot be otherwi^. The 
Organs of the Speech are always propcKtion'd 
to thofe of the Hearing, apd the Atticidatioa 
of die Voice ad>ufts it I'elf to^the Senfadon of 
the Ear : And for this Realon it is, that every 
Nation is vpreiiwUc'd*^ in Favour of its own 

Tongue^ 
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'ibfigucy and accounts it more beautiful iM 
harmonious than any other *, infomuchj that a 
Man, who nntu.^Uy Ipeaks Slavonick^ cannot 
but believe that his Language -(how harlh fo^ 
eve^ it may be with Conlonants) has a Number 
as moving and agreeable in it, as any other 
Tongue of the higheft Repute and Eftimation. 
• The Advocates for Latins -tis triie, wou'd 
ihin perfuade us, that they are more aft'efted 
With tht Arbitrary Cadence thejr give- it, than 
with that of their dwn Tongue. They think it 
beautiful even in this ftrange Pronunciation, 
and how much more lb wou'd it be in it^ 
Natural ? Whether 1 ixr^ue well or nol cannot 
tell, biit for my part, 1 think, I may affirm the 
Very contrary *, that oiir own Tongue is fo very 
beautiful, that I am jileasM to heafr others pro-* 
nounc'd after it ^ and, fince the Gentlemen^ 
that make this Remark, pronoimce Latin in the 
manner they do their I^acurai Tongue^ 'tis plain 
that their Natural Pronunciation is the thing 
that pleafes them. 

, In Schools and Colleges indeed we are tatighn 
to pronounce Latin witn a great Eraphaiis and 
Majeily, to raife it^ by this pompous manner^ 
above the Level Of our Native Tongue : But 
if the matter lay in levelling the Mouth, and 
ifraining the Lungs, we might give as big a 
Sound to our own Tongue^ and that with better 
Kealon, becaufe we blow for certain the mic 
manner of pronouncing it. 

Were it my Bufinels to coinpare Tongues to- 

gefcher in point of harmony, 1 mi^ produce 

.i6i\\t very good Reafons to ihew the exi^ellcncy 

of the French in this relpeft. That the French 

Is naturally Numerous^ appear^ from it^ iimple 

and 
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ftftd ealy Compolitbn^ in which it fiirpafles thq 
LatiHy where the WorcU mult be miifpofed 
and die order of Conftriiai'on reversM, to give 
it a tolerable Cadence. This one Conuderatioq. 
is enough to decide the matter in favour of 
FreTiohj Unce natural Beauties are always more 
eftlmable than any othei*. 

If then it be true, that we canno: pcrlsftly 
tafte the Number of any Ton^ut^ but what is 
natural to us^becaufe our Organs were made for 
the Pronunciation oif that alone, thefe fort of 
Difputes are pure Amufements \ and, to Ipeak 
according to the plain Kotions of Reafcn, one 
Tongue can no more excel another in Nwnbe^^ 
than in any other Qu^^lity. 

Mow there are two Ibrts of Numbers^ that 
may be cUftinguiih'd in every Language, one, 
that is purely Natural, and luch as ariles from 
funpic Pronunciation '■, the other Artificial^ and 
occailon'd by a proper Diipofition of Words^ ' 
and CompoUtion oc' Periods j neither is thei^ 
any Tongue^ wherein thefe two Ibrts of Numbers 
are not to be found : For fince all Tongues are 
equally the work ot Mature, and iomrCd by the 
natural Ufc ot our Organs, they mufl ali ne- 
ceffiurily have this ncitural Number, becaufe it ^ 
impoflibleto form aX)iicourfe, without carrying 
the Voke to fitch a proportion, and certain 
meaflires of Elevation and Dcprefllon, wlorein 
thi^ Matural Number confifts. 'Tis impoffiblc, 
I {ary, for a Man to ipeak otherwise : He muft 
of neccfliqr force out and draw in tl^e Air i^ 
this proportion, and therefore, in relpe£t of 
Natural Number^ all Tongues are equal ^ Jdm^ 

K merofum 

* Cic. de OraU 
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merofum efi in omnibus fonts atque i;ocibus^ 
quod habet quafdam Imprejftones^ & quod ntetin 
pojfumus Jntervallis Equalibus. 

'Tis this Number that not only prefcribes the 
Itngth of Words, and hinders their exceeding 
fuch a quantity of Syllables fas Eight for in- 
ftance ^ for 'none I believe exceed that, and but 
veiy few come up to it, becaufe many Words 
of fuch a length plac'd together wou'd break 
the meafures of the elevation and depreflion of 
the Voice, and confequently the RefpirationJ 
this natural Number ^ I fay, not only regulates 
the length of Words, but the extent of our 
Phrafes and Periods like wife. It requires us to 
comprife a Thought in a certain Quantity of 
Words and Pliraies, that the Lungs may be 
able to pronounce it without Fatigue, and our 
Mind comprehend it without Trouble: And 
this is what all Men do naturally. 

Artificial Nimiber confifts in a ftudy'd A- 
rangement of Words and Phrafes, in order to 
compole fuch Periods, as, by the Cadence of 
Pronunciation may be more eafy and agreeable 
to the Ear. For 'tis certain, that the more Har- 
monious any Difcourfe is, the more eafy it is td 
pronounce, and the more agreeable to hear. A 
Man cannot fpeak with Eafe, but he will be 
heard with Pleafure, and whoever undertakes 
to compofe (be it in what To»^«ff foever) fliou'd 
always confult this Number. Even our. own 
Tongue (tho' very plain and natural in its Con- 
flxutHon) is neverthelefs ftifceptible of this; 
^nd we may perceive a great deal of difference 
between the Compofitions of Learned Men, 
and others, in this particular: For tho' we 
are not allow'dto confufe.or reverfe the Con- 

— --— ' -ftruaion 
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ftmftion of our Language, as the Romans did 
theirs j yet there is Itill a great Art required in 
the Difpofition of our Words, the Coanec- 
tidn of our Phrafes, and the Turn of 6ur Pe- 
riod?. 

I might mention another fort of Kumber, 
that arifes from a perfefl: agreement between the 
Stile )Ye write, and the Subjefl: we write upon j 
a NiJimber, as I faid, that the Mind alone is ca- 
pable to judge of, tho' every is7b»^Me,fufceptibIe 
of it; becaufe dxere is no Language whereih 
we cannot Ipeak of little Things in vl fimple 
Stile, of moderate in a moder'ate, and of great 
and mighty matters in a pompous and fublimei 
wherein, in fecHt, - we cannot compole, on all 
the forts of Subjefts, according to the Rules of 
the moft perfeft Eloquence. 

Experience has long fmce taught us, that 
there is no Subjeft, that does not agree with 
the French Tongue, even to the great Myfteries 
of Religion •, no Science, that may not be taught 
therein, whether it be Law, Phyfick, or Divini- 
ty ; tho' it were better to teach the'e things in 
Latiny both to keep up a Commerce of Sciences 
among Learned Men of different Nations, and 
to oblige Students to draw them from their 
proper Fountain. 

. W« may then, at laft, venture to fay, that 
there is no Tongue^ wherein may not be found 
Eloquence enough to make a Cicero or Demoj'- 
thenes. Let us but have Genius's anfwerable to 
thcfe two great Orators, and we may carry any 
Tongue to as great a perfcflion as they did liatin 
and Greek^ becaufe in any Tongue may be foui^ 
tliat Ord^, Ctonneftion, and Number^ that 
K 1 make 
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make up the Beauty of a Language. * Fe- 
liciffimus Sernto efi^ tui & reStua ordo^ & apta 
jmtturay & cunijs tiutnents opportmi cadens con- 
tingit. 

But to conclude this Queftion to every one^s 
fatisfaftion i tho' fome Languages, by virtue of 
their Cadence, may better agree with fomc fort 
of Subjeflrs, they will not be found lb con- 
venient for others •, one has it in Strength, 
another in Harmony and Svg'eetnefs j each has 
enough to acquit it felf with, and noixe any 
right to SI Superiority. 



"* ^HtnU Lib, 9. Chap, 4, 
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c H A P. xvm. 

Of SuUunity or Loftinef^. 

\VJBLJMJTr or Lofiinefs is one 
of the principal Etfefts of the 
E»er^ aad Number of a Latf^ 
guage^ fo that to have prov'4 
that all Languages have their 
Number and Energy^ is enough, 
one would think, to ihew that they have all 
Kkcwife their Sublime^ and that there \s notliing 
in Eloquence & magnificent, that may not bp 
attained in one Tongue as well asi another. Or 
if it be true that die Noblenefs of Thought i$ 
•he true Caufe of the Sublimity of Stile, may not 
Men of all Languages have equally great' rhoughts 
and Conceptions ? 

But bccaufe this Sublime is of ip great E(H- 
mation in Eloquence, that fbme of the moft fa- 
mous Rhetoricaans of Antiquity have thought if 
worth while to nuke entire Treatii'es about it, 
it may not undefervc a Chapter by itfelf. Onp 
of thefe Treatifes that has exap'd the Injuries of 
Time is that of LonginuSy tho' it be fbmewhat 
4cfeaive. This excdlent Piece has been given 
us in French by an ^ Author every way capable 
155 compofe the Original^ and one may lay that 
his Tranflation and Rdfteaions are enough to 
convince us that the Sublime bdangs no more to 
the Gci\iu8 of particular Tongues timi particular 
Men. 

K 3 I 
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1 have feveral times read over this Work i and 
how excellent foever it may be, it does not in 
my Opinion give us any precifc Ideas wherein 
this Sublime confifls. He tells us indeed in the 
firft Place what are its Effeiis^ then what are 
its CaufeSy and comes at laft to give us Examples 
of the tme and falfe Sublime^ but in all this it 
does not ajppear to me that he determines where- 
in it confifts. 

For to fay that the Sublime is that which cofi" 
fiitutes the Excellence and Sovereign PerfeSion of 
Difcourfe — that which ravi/hes — that which trM" 
fportSy and produces in us a certain Admiration 
tnix'dwith Wonder and Surprife — ^ that nohich ele- 
vates the Souly and makes it conceive a greater Opi- 
nion ofitfelf: All thefe Expreflions give us a 
full Conception of the wonderfiU Effe{ts of it, 
but they leave us ftill to feek what- is the Caufe 
of thefe EjfeSs. They give us to underftand, 
that when we feel ourielves raviih'd arid tran- 
Iported with Ibme niafterly Stroaks in a Difr 
courfe, there muft be fomething Marvellous in 
it, but this is not fliewing us what the Nature 
of that Marvellous thing is •, fo that in what 
XiOH^iWJ has faid, he has not liifficiendy in-' 
ftrulled our Reafon, and yqt 'tis by the Light gf 
Reafon, that we arc to become Learned and 
Wife. 

But who dare undei:take to Iwpply what is 
wanting in a Work of fo great a- Reputation ? 
^Till fome abler Hand than; mine flifiU do it, I 
hope I jnay be allow'd to propofe »iy Con;e- 
ftures, only fo far as they may be neceffary for 
the Execution of my Dfefign. 
' What we call the Sublime then I take to be 
nothing ^, but a lively and perfeft Imitation 
■ '-^ '-'^ . •■ , ^" • " . •' V fithtr. 
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cithtr of Nature, or of what furpaffes it. The 
Imitsition of Nature is the Sublime of Orators, 
the Imitation of what is above Nature the S«fc- 
lime of Poets i and I Ihall hereafter, have Occa- 
fion to fliew, why Poetry requires foniething 
Divine and Supernatural in it. 

As nothing is more grand and admirable than 
Nature, that which imitates it perFeftly, and 
prefents us with lively and refemblant Images, 
will always appear tmly Qreatand Sublime:' And 
as Nature is not uniform in her Operations, 
does not always proceed in the fame Method, 
biiC has fometimes her Pro digies and Miracles j 
a lively Expreflion of thefe Prodigies is that^ 
wherein the Sublime and Marvellous principally 
appears. 

Herein, as I conceive, does the Sublime confif^ 
which produces all the wonderful Effefts that 
ZiO>f^i««jlpeaks of, and this Idea, in my Opinion, 
agrees exadly with all the Precepts that he hath 
laid down to attain it. Nay, this Idea is con- ' 
fona'nt to his own Thoughts of the Matter : For 
when he fays that in the Works of Art we con- 
fider the Labour and finilhing, but in thofe of 
Nature, the Sublime and Wonderful^ he plainly 
means that the Sublime and WoYtdcrful in Dii- 
courfe, is that which^rightly reprefents the Sub^ 
lime and Wonderful in Nature, and tho' he here 
mentions the extraordinary Effefts of Nature 
only, and feems to inlinuate that there can be 
nothing Sublime in the Reprefentation of common 
things, 'tis neverthelefs ctrtain, that an excellent 
Piftufe even of the moft common things, w 11 
always touch and ravifli the Soul, for what is 
there in Nature fb vile and defpicable, diat 
when thoroughly examined and truly reprefeivfd, 

1^4 ^^t 
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does not produce an Admiriitioa mix'd with 
Aftoniihment and Siirprife ? When the Royal 
Prophet fays,boip wonderful are thy IVorks^ O, Lord^ 
in Wifdom bnfi thou mim them all^ he includes 
therein the Wormsof the Earth, the Leave^of the 
Trees, and the Hairs oF our Head, as well as 
the Elements, the Heavens, and the Plants. 
Cod is wonderfull in all thir^, and the leaft of 
his Works cannot be attentively beheld without 
Aftoaiihment, nor does the Sublime of things 
ordinary and exti'aordinary in Nature differ, but 
in the Degree of being more or leis fa 

JSay even thofe Paffions that have nothing 
great in them, and are rather Indications of a 
littlenefs and Weaknefs of Spirit, fuch as Af* 
fliftion, Fear, Sadnefs, &c. may be Co well paint- 
ed and fet forth, that the Soul Jnay feel itielf as 
much mov'd and tranfported thereby, as by the 
Rejjrefentation of what we accoimt the greateft 
Thmgs, Nor is there any Reafon to fay, thore 
can be nothing Great and Sublitne in a lively De- 
fcription of the Fright and Aftoniilunent Men 
w.ill be feiz'd with at the great Solemnity of the 
laft Judgment, and this 1 verily believe is what 
JUnginus intended by thefe Words, that Jrt is 
flayer in fo high a point of Perfeiiiony as when it 
refefdles Nature fa fircmgly^ fktf it »i^ ^ taken 
for Nature itfelf. 

Now if according to this Notion this Suktifm 
be able to produce all the Effefts that longinus 
alcribes to it, it may Ukewife be taken from thofe 
Caufes that he remarks : And the firfi of thefe 
is a certain Elevation of IVlind that makes us 
think happily of Things : For in Truth, what 
is it to think happily of thiiigs but to conceive 
Xhfffd juft as they are, or tQ fp^ajj; Summtily of 

Qiem 
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them^ but to exprefs them juft as we think 
them* 

The Second Caufe is the Fathetkk, that is, as 
he explains it> that Enthufian and Natural Vehe- 
mence that moves and affefts us, but now no 
Orator that has received this Vehemence from the 
Author of Nature, ever ufes it well but when he 
ipeaks according to juft and Natural Ideas i when 
he goes beyond .thdfe he turns obfcure and bam- 
toJLand becomes ridiculous. 

The Tlrird Caufe proceeds from Figures turn'd 
after a certain manner. Now to turn thefe Fi- 
gures well, we muft always make them natural, 
i. e. take them from Objctls that have a natural 
Relation to the Subjeft we are treating o^, other- 
wife inftcad of ihewing the greatnsfs, they will 
onty^difcover the littlenefs of an Imagination. 

The Fourth Caufe is Noblenels of Expreffion, 
but tins comes much to the fame thing with what 
I have faid before, viz>^ that if a Man thinks a. 
Tiling happily, and e:^prefles it as he thinks it, 
he cannot but exprefe it Nobly. 
' The Fifth and principal Caufe is in the Com- 
pofition and Order of Words, in all their Mag- 
luficence and Glory, which is the fame with 
J^Wfnkr that I have already treated of. But this 
Compofition confifts in following the Order^ 
wherein the Thoughts and Ideas we conceive ot 
tbii^ are mofl naturally painted. So that all 
we can learn firom what Lorginus has told us 
alx)ut Caufes of SMime tends only to infbrua us 
in this, that to fpe%k in a great and exalted man-- 
fitr is to upnfint either Natural or Supernatural 
Things as Uatitiful^ as great and marvellous as they 
really are. 
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The Examples that he produces, confirm the 
fame Thing. There is not indeed any thing 
' great and magnificent in thefe Examples, but as 
they reprefent Nature in fuch lively Charaftere, 
that one would think it were Nature itfelf that 
Ipeaks. The Anfwer of jilexander to Parntenio 
has fomething very great in it,becaule it perfeflr- 
ly paints the bold and ambitious Nature of that 
Prince Parmenioy whofe Heart had not conceived 
fo great Defigns as that of jilexander^ would 
have been content to have marry'd Darius^s 
Daughter, and had part of jifta for her Dower. 
But Alexander^ whom the whole World could 
not fatisfy, would not hearken to the Propofiil, 
and his Anfwer to Parntenio could not well have 
more Grandure in it, becaufe it reprefents to us, 
in a very delicate and lively manner, the unboun- 
ded Ambition of that Con(][ueror,for it is in Am- 
l)ition that the ingnorant and corrupted World 
places all grcatnefs of Soul. If I were Alexander 
fays Parmeriio to biw, / would accept of the Offer 
that Darius makes mcy and I too if /trer^Parmenio, 
fays Alexander. 

The Expreflipns he quotes from Homer, derive 
their Loftinefs from their reprefenting Natur^ as 
great as it really is. But the Words of Mofes arc 
the mofl ftately and magnificent that can be pro- 
nounced by the Mouth of Man, becaufe they 
cany a true and moft fenfible Charafter of God's 
Omnipotence, by fliewing that his Word was 
enough to make all Things arife out of nothing, 
and if Longinm had made all the Refleftions 
upon this Expreffion of Mofes that it deferv'd,, 
afad a Perfon oi* his Sagacity Ihould have done; 
he y{ovld not have afcrib'd it to the Invention 
ottlus great Lcgiflator i he might have perceiv'cj 

' ' that 
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that Man could not have invented fiich an Exr 
predion of himfelf, and that he myft neceflarily 
be infpir'd by the Divine Wifdom to do it. Sine? 
if there was required an Infinite Power to give 
Fruitfulnefs to Nothings and Man having no 
Natural Conception liow Nothing coiild become 
Fruitful^ he could not have expreffed it fo wor- 
thily, had not the Being, in whom this Power 
refides, fuggefted it But this is not a Place to 
fliew at large what Knowledge a thinking Man 
may draw from thele Word, He fpole and all 
Things were made^he faid let theie he Light and 
there was Light. 

Thefe,in my Opinion,are the cle^y^eft andmoft 
precife Ideas of what we call the Sublimey and if 
they are true in Faft, I can fee no Realon why 
every Tongue Ihould* not be ftirnilhed with pro- 
per Materials to draw the molt refemblant Piftures 
bf every thing that Nature can produce ^ of every 
^reat and wonderful thing that Men^can fay or 
do •, nay of every thing that God has revealed tQ 
them, either as an Object of their Faith, or a 
Rule for their Pradicc. Why, for Example* 
might not a Demojihenes or a Ctcero Thunder and 
Lighten in our Language as well as they did iix 
theirs ? Why might not Mofes have Ipoke iii 
French what he did in Heh'cw^ and with the 
fame Dignity and .Majefly : Let Men labour 
the Point as much they pleafe, they will never 
be able, I believe, to find out any fufficientRea- 
ibns why there Ihould be any Ditference. 

The Admirers of Greek and Latin perhaps 
may imagine, that ibmt Tongues are not ib pro- 
per to keep up all this Elevation of Thought, 
becaufe the Nations^ that fpeak them may not 
foe ijie Hardinefs perhaps that the Creeks and. 
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Homans had, to make iife of fucb bold Fii^vircft 
and ExpreiHons, as fometimcs tranfcend the 
Truth. But if thcfe Nations are more xnodeft 
in their Stile, their Sublitne is therefore truer luid 
lefs liable to become Bonibafl. , We, for inflancc, 
in this Nation, are not near lb hardy, in our man- 
pear of Speaking \ but our chafte and modeft 
Eloquence is more regular, and ihould therefore 
pleafe Men of exquifite Taftes better. For if it 
be true that our "Jongtic values itfelf upon itg 
Moderation and Chaftity i if it does not love to 
make ufe of fuch E^cprieflions, as pleafe none 
but Men ot irregular hnaginations, and fuch as 
are blinded with Scl&Conoeit, then is it prefer- 
able in this Refpea both to the Qrak and Latin. 
In ihort, all thole that have Tafte good e- 
nough not to take Bomhajt and Nonfenfe tor StAh 
lime^ will find, that the French will admit of all 
Sorts ofFigures which are cont^in'd in the Rule$ 
of true Eloquence, fiom whence true Greatneft 
of Exprefljo^j comes ^ for therein we treat of 
(lich Subjefts as requite the Sublinu and M.irveU 
ipus with all imaginable Succefs. That which 
jponftituted the Eloquence of the Pagans, related 
to Temporal Things only, but Chnft ans have 
Subjefts that has no other Bounds than Eternity, 
?ind if it has been faid of the Princes of the Greek 
and Roman Eloquence, that tbey fiorm^d, they 
piunder^d^ they lighten^d^ that it roas all a confuming 
Fire^ and a Torrent that overvpheMd every Thing '^ 
the fame may be faid with more Reafon ana 
Truth of fome qf our Preachers, who change 
Wolves into Lambs^ and Vulture into DoveSy and 
ido greater Wonders by the Power of the Word, 
^an what fabulous Poqts have imputed to the 
Power of their Gods. * 



*%^. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

That all Languagts are vapabk of aU forts of Com- 
pofitiorf^ Tphether Profe or t^erfe •, mth fome Ob-^ 
fervations upon th^ Litin and French f^etfifi^ 
cation. 

Have already fhewn chat every 
Language is capable of fiich Qua- 
lities, as make a. Dilcoiirfe clear, 
neat, iiitelHgible, ftrong, and £« 
nergick, or give it a J^oblenels 
and Elevation extraordinary -y and 
may thence conclude that they may all be cm^ 
ploy'd in any kind of Compofition, whedxcr 
fimpky mean^ cm fuUime, in Profe, or in Verfc; 
This is what Mr. Charpentier has already Ihevra 
ki regard to the French Tongue, in his Treatife 
i(bout the ExcettencjL thereof'^ and tlie moft folid 
Reafbns that he there aUedges, arc ec[iially ap- 
plicable to all Tongues in general, as is likewUe 
all that Mr. le Jj^oureur has faid, concerning 
the advantages of the French Tongue above the 
Latin, when the Difpute comes to be betweea^ 
Tongue and Tongue^ and not between Man and 
Man. 

Thds Defign has in fome meafurc been exe» 
cutedby Mr. Perrmlt^ in his Parallels between 
the Moderns and Ancients j wherein he ihews, 
that iht jMJod^rns^ w rather the French^ (tor 'tis 
iSrom them that he draws his Comparifbns) do 
equalife the Greeks and Latins in all Arts and 
Scioices J that our Philofophers, our Poets, our 
Orators, our Hiilorians, are not inferior to the 
jnofb famous among the Ancients \ and at the 
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fame time he proves, that the French Tongue 
can lupply us with every material, that the 
Beauty, the Force, and Sublimity of either Elo- 
quence or Poefy, can require. 

I ihall not therefore ftajr to Ipeak td v^hat d- 
thers more able than my felf have already treat- 
ed of-, 1 fliall only crave leave to make fomc 
Obfervations on the Latin Vcrfification, jind 
our own, without afliinmig any Authority, but 
•with all flibmiffidn referrmg my felf to better 
Judgment. , 

Meffieurs Le Ldboureury and Sleufe have dil^ 
puted a great deal about the Struthire of the 
'Fiheficb and Latin Vcrihy each labouring -to fup* 
pbrt the Tongue that he efteemeth molt. 

Mr. le Laboureur is for the French^ stnd Mn 
Sleufe for the Latin Verlificatidn, the one likes 
Rhi'me, and the other the Cadence of long and 
ihort iiyllables : But 'tis but making Rhiiri'd 
Verfes in Latiny and Unrhim'd mealur'd Verfes, 
or Rhim'd and Meafur'd both in French^ and a 
great part of the realbns of their Difpute will 
vaniih, and no preference be found between 
the two Languages on that accoimt. 

But to go to die Bottom of their Difpute, I 
am of Opinion that both thefe Kinds of Verii- 
fication are faulty, in that they have too much 
apparent Art in tfieir Compolition. For, firft 
ot all this Art cramps Men of Wit, and nms 
them into fiich Licenfes, as Reafon wou'd never 
excufe, were it not for this reftraint j for what 
reafon tan there be for eftablifhing fuch Rules, 
as oblfge us to break the moft eflential, ahd 
confequendy the moft inviolable, Riiles of 
Speech ? And after all, this viiible and affefted 
/ut does but diigult in the end, being a Repaft 

inad|( 
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made up of RagoHts and high (avour'd Sauces, 
for which reafbti, Men of Gravity and good Senfef 
cannot be brought to fpend as mwch Time in 
reading ot Poetry, as they do Profe. 

We may therefore blame the Romans for the 
Invention of their long and ihort Syllables, 
lince they cannot be placed in the Compofition 
of Verfe, without tranfgrefling the Rules ot 
Grammar. Thefe are called Poetick Licenfes in^ 
deed, but they have no Countenance from Rea-^ 
fon •, for what Reafon can there be, for crowd-' 
iiig a Difcourfe with fuch Words, as no Way^ 
conduce to its Senfe, and, for this Caule, can- 
not but give Offence, becaule they deftroy the" 
n&atnefs' of it- They are like pieces in a Ma- 
chine, which, when of no Service to the Move- 
ment, cannot but retard it. What I am (peak- 
ing of are thofe Epithitcs, which are frequently 
of no other ufe in Verfe, than to lengthen it v 
we have Magazines of fuch Words, to fiirnifli 
us, according to the matter in hand, with !m- 
pliments to fill up the meaftire of bur Verle y 
nor do I know a better Secret to teach us to 
compofe without Judgment, or any thing that 
lefs becoming ferious and fenfible Writers-^^ 
than liich Pieces as thefe: Upon the whole;^ 
I know not a more frivolus amuzement than 
this ranging of Words, and obferVing of long, 
ihort, and middle Syllables, for Ai^lus Gellius 
talks of middle Syllables, which are tho'e, I 
liippofe, that Grammarians difpute the Qirantity 
of 

Nature, whofe fimplicity we cannot too 
much ftudy and admire, loves no fiich Re- 
ftraints as thefe : It wou'd walk free, not jump- 
ing and bounding, like the managed Horfe, non 

' . mov'd 
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mov'd with S|>rings^ like Machines t It Woii'd 
cxprefs it felt with eafe and unifonnity^ with- 
out obferving fo very exaftly the Length of 
Syllables, ever in Verfe i and if Verfe on all 
hands is allow'd to be more meafur'd, much 
lels can fuch Reftraint be becoming in Profe. 

Whether the Romans were fcrupulous Ob- 
fervers of fuch mcafures in their common Dif- 
courfe, I cannot tell, but it feems to me, that 
this alteration did not well comport with Per- 
Ions of their Gravity ; Th^ might have better 
left theie little matters to the Creciansy and con- 
tinued within the bounds of their Charafter^ 
applying themfelves to the Solidity of Things;^ 
and not the Cadencysof Words. 

The lame Fault that has been found with the 
^Romans for their meafure may be found with 
the French for their Rhime*, a Childifti Art, that 
at laft wearies the Ear, by perpetually ftriking 
upon it with the fame (bund y and tho' we are 
much more ftrifl: in our manner of Verfitying, 
yet thefe Rhimes 6ften dmes make us give our 
Thoughts and Expreflions another Turn, than 
what is Natural, and fometimes we may per- 
ceive that the latter Words of the Verfe arc 
taken in rather for the Rhime, than die Senle ; 
fo that thele Rhimes have the fame eifefl: upon 
the Juftice of Compolition, that the 'foremen'* 
tion'd Epithites have. 

I may be deceived, but in my Opinion, our 
Verfe wou'd have much more Beauty, more 
Grandure, and more Ma^efly. in it, it Rhimes 
were laid aiide ^ and I have a l(^ng while thought 
that they are the chief Caufe why Efick Poexns 
have not fo well (licceeded in our Tangne : For 
tho' there is more good Senfe and Juftice in 

them^ 
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fhem, than in what the Greeks and Ramans 
Wrote, yet this aDndriual Juggle deitiinilhes the 
weight and grahdwre of the btibjeifcs that thdfe 
fort of Poems treat ofj for 'tis trifling with 
Words, while one ihou'd be wholly employ^l 
about the greatneis or Things. 

It may be faid indeed that I am herd impti- 
tirig to Poetry, what is properly the Fault oi 
bad Poets, and that ambng good Poets, whe- 
ther Ldtin or French^ there are not thefe Words 
to be found, of no other Ufe than to Rhlme, 
on fill up the Meaiiire of the Vcrie. Happy are 
thofc Poets, where Rtafon governs the Ufe of 
Rhimes and Epithets ! but: 1 cannot tell, whe- 
ther the greateft Admijrers of Homer ^ Horace, 
and yirgily will venture to maintain, that there 
are no Botches in their Verfes, nor any Word 
that may be taken away without diminiiliing 
the Strength and Greatnefs of their Thought j 
and if our Fretich Poets are more chafte, it our 
Poetry cannot bear a Word, that is taken in for 
Rhime-fake only, then it is plain that there are 
abundance of Words whofe Rhime is their prin- 
cipal Merit, Verfification as well as Poetry^ 
takes its Or'gin from the Scrijj^ure, and the firft 
Poems that were found therein, were the Mo^ 
deb upoii which the firft Pagm Poets form'd 
themielves,' as Ifli^U^ ell^ewhcre ijiiew. As thefe 
Poems Were nothing but Songs, they gave them 
Meafurps proper to be llmg •, fior can I think 
that they were foUicitous for any other Nicety Itk 
jpoirit of Cadence, but what made them agree 
with the Strength of their Lungs^ and the Infle- 
aion of their Voi<Je : And we perhaps would 
do better to imitate t;hemitt tjris Simplicity, than 
to perplex ourfdves fkk all thoft Rules that 
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Men of much Lelfure hav€ with great Applica- 
tion and Study invented. There ^ould be then 
quite another kind of Variety^ in the Number of 
ourVerfc,and another Elevation in our Thoughts, 
if the Mind Were not ftraiten'd, and, as it were, 
entangled in a Net, by a Multitude of thefetri- 
fing Rules. 

Thcfe are the Sentiments that occur to me, 
about the matter of Vcrfification, and I fubmit 
them to the Judgment of Men of good Tafte, 
being ready to redraft them if they are aot found 
conlbnant to Reafon and good Scnfe, the only 
Direftors we are to fobttut ta 
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C H A p. XX. 

Some Caufes of our exccjfive Efleem for the Latin 
avtd Greek, and Contempt of Living Tongues^ 

\ have in my Opinion fufficiendy 
I Ihevy'd, in what I have alrea*^ 
dy advanced th^t Tongues con- 
fider'd in themfelves, and ac- 
cording to the'r Nature, have 
nothing that makes one pre- 
lerablc to another, and that in any one pf them, 
a Man may ,ipe?ik with all the Beau^y^ Force, 
and Grandure of the moft judicious and exqui- 
fite Eloquence- If we have been accuftom'd to 
Other Sentiments, andfo trained up in the Gourjfe 
of our Studies, it muft be the £i^ pf what th^ 
Matters, that had the Care pf pur Education, 
jprepofTels'd us with. . 

'Tis certain that in our younger Days ^ve h^d 
nothing fo much peal'd in oiir Bars as the g^t 
y^lue of fuch Toques as are taught us at Scho^. 
Our Matters are perpetually crying up their Beau- 
ty, Grace, arid Energy, and fecm to make \t 
their whole Endeavours to imprefs uppri pur 
liilemories the fine Paflages of the Authcp ttiQy 
teach, inlpmuch, that our whole Youth i^ X^iW 
in a cpntinu'd Admlratiori of (heie Thngt^e^^ 
without ever hearing any Tfeii^g (o the Praife 
and Advantage of our own. Nor ar^^th^y co^-r 
tent Tjvith %ing nothing pf it, byt are jJprays 
lunning on in the CptiqmiicndatiQn of pth^ 
Tongufis^ in ^rejudjce of ote, aiid irxceilanrty tpl- 
iiing us, that the beautifiil Paffages of Greek aig^d 
i^t^n Authors cannot hay^ the fame Grace, 
L 2 Forcq 
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Force and Delicacy in any other Tongue. And 
now after fuch Prejudices as thefe, fo feafonably 
infiis'd,and fo indultrioiifly iinprov'd, who could 
bfelieve any other, but that the. French is inferior 
to them ? 

The proper way "however to try this, would 
be to eftablifli Matters for teaching Frewcfe People 
French in the fame manner that the Romans 
taught their own Tongue, and We ihall then 
foon fee the French in an equal Degree of Ho- 
nour with thofe Tongues that are moft priz'd, Thefe 
Matters would lay out their Endeavours to un- 
derftand it^perfettly, in order to teach it well j 
their own Intercft too would engage tiiem to 
procure its Efteem,and afcertain its Advant^iges j 
fo that in a fliort time We ihould accuftom our- 
fclvcs to do it Juftice, and accountit not interior 
cither to Latin or Greek. The lame thing might 
be done in all Vulgar or Natural Languages, as 
Italian^ Spani/h^ and the reft, and by this means 
as high an Etteem obtained for them, as we pay^ 
U^^thofe that we learn at Schools. 

A fecondr Caufe of the great Relpeft we have 
for the Greek and L.itin Tongues is their Anti- 
quity, Every thing that is ancient, even to old 
* Trees and old Houfes, begets a Veneration, and 
there is a great deal of Reafbn for this Diipofi- 
tion in us, as it proceeds from a very allowable 
Prejudice, that feems to be implanted in human 
Nature, viz. That Truth is the ancientefi oj aU 
Things. This Sentiment made Jriftotk fay, that 
whatever was very old, was very deferving of 
Relpeft : The Romans when they were minded 
to enhance the Merit of any thing, had a certain 
way of comparing it to what was ancient, and 

how 
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how nuich we value Antiques merely becaiift 
they are fo, is fufiiciendy known. 

But how juft Ibever this Prejudice may bc^ it 
has neverthelefs its Bounds, and Ihoiild not be 
apply 'd to all forts of matters. The Heathens 
abus'd it, when they carry 'd it fo far as even to 
pay Religious Worship to old Oaks in the Foreft^ 
it ihould be reftrainM to what has relation to 
Truth. 

In regard to the Truth of Relig'oh then, and 
the Santtity of Men's Manners, Antiquity is al- 
ways preferable to the prefent Age, but in the 
matter of Tongues and Sciences, we ought to 
reafbn quite other wife. Mankind at this time 
are older than they ever were, and ihould there- 
fore be iiippos'd to fpeak and think better than 
they ever did, and tho' we muft have Recourfe to 
Anciquity for Religion and Morality, 'tis in this 
latter Age on the contrary, that we muft expett 
to find tlie Perfeftion ot Languages and Scierces. 
If God in all Ages h^d thofe that ador'd him 
and preferv'd his true Worftiip among a certain 
Race of Men, he did not take that Care about 
Arts and Sciences, but fuffer'd them to be loft 
by Men tliat were carry'd away with their Paf- 
fions, or taken up with the Neceifaries and Exu 
gencies oi' Life i. and when they were once ioft, 
5iey neither were, nor could be recover d, with-» 
out much Labour •, lo tiiat Sciences were more and 
more perfefted and enlarged by Time : And if 
Time was requir d to make them pertefl:, then 
fhould our Mo4ern Languages have (bme Advan-y 
tages that the Ancient had not i but to cut 
fliort the Controverly, we'll fuppofe them to be 
f qua/. 
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The trejndice of Antiquity has nothing tien 
to do YiiihToYfgueSyio long as they are oW enongh 
to have feceiv d all the Improvement, all the Po-^ 
liteners^ Beauty, and Strength, that may properly 
belong to them, 

A third Catrie of the great Veneration v^e have 
for Greek and Latin ariics from hence, that in 
Itaitiing theib Tongms nt arc acquainted with 
none but the fineft Genius ot the Greek and -Ko- 
man Aririquit;^. Theit f hilbfophers^ their Poets^ 
their Orators and Hiftoriatis, are the only Men 
we are always reading, and the Efttem we have 
for thefe great Mefl iiifenfibly occafions Otte for 
the Tongue wherein they wrote 5 or (tofjpeak 
otherwiie) our Refpeft for the Authors redomds 
lipon the Tongue itielf, and brings ns in time to 
the Kabit or Slinking, that they could not have 
wrote fo many fine Things in any other Tongue 
whatever. Thus Tongues become confcamded 
Y^ith Authors, and thofe that take part with the 
Ancients againft the Moderns^ do equally take 
part with the Dead againft Living Tongues. 

A Fourth Caufe of this Prcfeencfe is^ that 
whenever we fpeak or vinrite in thefe Tongues^ 'tis 
^ways about points of 'Learning and to learned 
Men, by which Means th^ come to be account- 
ed properly the Languages of Sciences \ nor can 
^e ealily bring ourfelves to believe that 'tis pofli- 
fclc toexprefsthemfb well as in Greek and Latin. 
'■ And it* thefe Ciraimftances tend to raife in oik 
Minds a great Opinion of thefe Tongues^ the con- 
trary Ciraimftances contribu!te flbt a little to de- 
hafe OW owfL Wfe learn it from our Knrfc^ 
which are ignorant and itnpolilhM Creatures s 
we daily (peak itwith allforts of People, Tradcf- 
men, and Peasants, and ^oft always about 

• CQimnoDi 
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cominoi^fbmetiines very mean and contemptible 
Matters, (tho' at prefei^ it is a little more em« 
ploy'd in the Conimerce of Sciences) and if fb, 
how can it well be, that a Tongue which is era- 
ploy'd in common by Men of the loweft Parts, 
and on the meaneft Subjeds, ihould have that 
{'lace in our Efteem, with thole that are digni^ 
fy'd and diitinguifh'd by luch exalted Ufage ? 

The Fifth Caiife of this Preference is, the 
great Reputation that the Knowledge of thefq 
Tougms \mn^ in to thofe that are acquainted 
with them. What a Noife do the Criticks make 
in the learned World ? Who, in their Opinion<| 
is able to teach the Ancients any thing, to read 
Leffonsto Jriftotle for Greeky or Tttus Livy fo« 
Lcitin'i But on the other hand, let a Manfpeak 
his own Tongue as well as ever Cicero ipoke, yet 
he will not l^ve a bit the more Efteem or Repu-« 
tation tor it. And how then can it otherwifo 
be, but that Languages which may acquire 
Men fuch Renown, Ihpuld be vaftly pr^terr'd 
before others ? 

The Sixth Prejudice fo favourable to dead 
Tongues is, the manifeft Advantage we find in 
writing in one Language above another. There 
are an infinite Number of Thoughts and Argu- 
ments tliat pafs well enough in Latin^ which 
would be intolerable in French. The \ery flia- 
dow of the Terms and Expreflions of Cicero^ of 
f^irgily and the other great Authors we admii^^^^ 
makes that pafs upon us for good in its kind, 
that has neither Juftnefsnor SoUdity in it, where- 
as if the Thing were oncte ftripp'd of its venera- 
ble Phrafes of Antiquity, we ihould fee it in it# 
rt^ Poverty, b^caule we Ihould fee it nearer, 

I* 4 *»a 
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and judge of it better ; For fti-ange Languages 
do fome Wwiy or other remove Things from our 
Underftananjj. How many Z..itin Difcourfes 
are there that have been received with the utmoft 
Applaufe, and yet if they were tranilated even by 
one of our bell Pcnsy would move our Gorapaflion 
for thofe that admir'd them ? oothat it is mani- 
feiEHy in point of Intereft, that many give the 
Preference to Latir.. And what I may add as a 

Seventh Caufe is, the Arguments of Criticks 
upon this Matter. If Men have given Kames 
to every Age, according to tiie Things they 
were moft addicted to, this may jiiftly be call'd 
thtji^cofCriticifnty becaufeMen have carry'd on 
this fort of Erudition (b far, that there is fcarce 
an Author that they have not turn'd and titrn'd 
again, almoft in every Word and Phrale, into all 
manner of Meanings. Now this Application, 
warming the Imagination, caanotfail of enlarg- 
ing Objefts mightily, and Ihewing us fiich My- 
fteries as the Authors themfelves never intended: 
Whereas our own Writers are plain and eafy, 
they inay be undcrflood without much Applica- 
tion, and for tjiis Reafon we cannot fancy that 
there are all thofe excellent Graces and Refine- 
ments in them that we think we perceive in La- 
tin and Greek^ and fo are led on eourfe to con- 
clude, that the one furpalTes the other. 

It would be no hard matter however to ihew 
tjiat tbefe Gentlemen the Criticks are neither fo 
great^ Grades, nor their Knowledge in the Greek 
and f^atin Tongues fo certain as they imagine, 
for thg Proof ot vyhicj^ i need hut mention their 
frequent Dilputes about the Purity ot Latirf^ and 
the Stile of Authors. Linfius faid of Cardinal 
Xembo, who pretended tp tike every Term from 
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Vtceroy that he many Times did not Ipeak Luting 
fo that cither Bembo or Cicero did not well un- 
derftand what jMin and their Civero was. Ma- 
ny Inftances of the like Nature might be pro- 
duc'd if this were a proper Place, but a Imall 
Reading will convince any Man of their diverility 
of Opinions in this regard, and how common a 
Thing it is for one to Ipy Faults in that, which, 
in the Opinion of others, has been moft admi- 
rably wrote. So that the Art of Crlticifm is at 
the beft but Conjeftural, and perhaps the worft 
fupported of any Conjettural Science what-. 
evfir. 
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CHAP. XXL 

That the Reafons for preferring the Ancients to the 
Moderns are mt fo folid as we imagine. 

Have above obferv'd thatthofe who 
take part with the Dead againlt Li- 
ving Tongues, do Hkewife take 
part with the Ancients againft the 
Moderns^ j^nd that thefe Sentiments 
mutually produce each other. It 
may not therefore be improper to my Purpofe, to 
fay fom^thing concerning the famous Con-xoverfy 
tlixt happened fpme Y^ars agQ, betwe:n two illu- 
i^rious Authors, ^bout the matter of Comparifoa 
between the Jficienis and Moderns. 

M. Perrault maintains tlif Caule of the Mo- 
4erns againft the ^Ancients^ ^nd pretends tnat the 
former furpals them a great deal, not only iu 
^rts and Scic|^:es, but in Compofitions of Wit 
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%n<\ tegeiiuity; Ami certainiy when wc come 
to tiiake a Cdmparifoft between the moft excel-j^ 
lent Pieces of Antiquity, whether in filoqueiKe* 
or Philofot^hy (for thefe are the chief Topicks of 
Diipute) with the Works of fome of our Mo- 
dertiSy we can hardly forbear from being of his 
Opinion : TW we may not be entirely fatisfy'd 
with the Arguments he deduces with fb nmth 
Moderation, that even while he is t^ftiiying what 
Efteem the Moderns merit, he preforves at the 
fame time all due Relpeft to the jinfients j for 
thefe two Points are not incompatible. 

M^ Defpreauxy without ever confidering that 
he himfelf is one, that has the greateft fliare in 
the glory of the Moderi^Sy is fo far from fuffer- 
ing them to be preferr'dbefore the Ancients^ that 
he even wonders how they dare pritcnd to equal 
them. He is, without all doubt, commendable 
for his Humility, for one can perceive no other 
Reafon why he took the part he did^ but the 
Fear his Modefty had left he Ihould be pre'err'd 
before the Ancients^ fince he has never yet vouch- 
lafed us a formal Anfwer to what iWl Perrault has 
advanc'd. 

What he chiefly does is to delpife thofe of a 
contrary Sentiment, as Men without Learning 
or Tafte : If he fays any thing it is but curforily, 
and what ihews tliat himfelf had Anger rather 
tiian Reafon on his fide, aud that his Purpole 
was, more to harrafs his Adversary about the 
%nificatiori of lome Gr^eek Wqrd, than to come 
to any regular Combat with him. 

If fo iTif^an an AutiiQr as, 1 may be allow'd to 
add any i hing to wlxat M. Pcrrmit hks faid upon 
tii" uii^^'t, "U' vijxervatiotis I conceive, may 
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rkii be intdndtKdatbfe to the ftippdit of hi^ Opi-* 
riion. 

!• Tis nbt to b6 diffdited birt that fevcfal of 
the bcft Pieces of Aritiqidty, when trafnflated 
into oi\t fdrigucy and by Ibme 6f otfr ablfefl Pins, 
ha:ve neither tha^ Grace,- Juftncfs, nor Strength, 
that may be found iii many of oiir Modern 
Works i and tKe Only Refiige which the Admi- 
riferg of the j^ticients have^ at lealft ivhat I feve 
heard frorn thdr own Moifths, h this, that we 
cannot render in our Tongue the Thoughts that 
ai^^ moll delicate, irioft fublime, and exqirifite iri 
theie es^ctllent Originals. But this is only amu- 
fing us with fine Words^ and nothing is cafier 
thaii to jirovfe the eOntraiy j and to this purpoTe 
we mtift diftinguifli two forts of Beatty iri 
Works of Wit and Ingenuity, that wlii^ch arifes 
from the Thought or Thing, arid that which 
proceeds from the Stile or Exprefflou; As to 
thoughts^ 'tis riot to be difpirted, bitt that orhet 
Men can conceive them as true, as juli,' as beau- 
tiful, and as noble as Plaio^ot any of the greateft 
Men of Antiquity ever did •, for, in fhort, how 
can we thihkbxitthat the Minds of the Men of 
this Age have the fairle Force slnd Sublimity that 
they formerly had? A Pretetice contrary to this 
is deftitutfe of all appearance of Reafon, fince to 
ftiairitain that oiir Cbnceptions cannot come up 
to thofe Of the Ancients, we iriuft firft of all 
comprehend whatthii Exterit and Height of 
their Thoughts Were, arid when We have dtice 
cOrilprehended them, why may We ilofc exprefs 
them ? Why may we not in our own or any 
other Topgtky fay every tiling we perceive beau- , 
tifnl in Plato or others; bur ir we perceive or 
copiprehend it nat, we fpeak of what we do not; 
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tmderftand, /. e. we exalt th|^ifw»^j above the 
Moderns^ or Reafbtis* purely imaginary, and for 
Beauties that we can give no Notion of. 

2. If it be plain and undeniable that the 
Tmths which conftitute the Beauty and Strength 
of Thoughts, are in .themfelves / indifferent, in 
what Language, Teiins or Expreflions tiiey arc 
delive: d, ^Jioviaea tney appear to be i'uch as 
they reaily are,(lince tney have no more alTirtivy 
to one c-oima ana Gharatter than they have to 
orhe.s) what Keilon can there be given w^iy an 
able Iranlia or may not render in his own 
Torgut ail the real and fubllan,ial Beauties, that 
are lound in any G^eei or LMin Autnors ? 

Tiiis we may fay, that the matter ftands {6 
wiai Truih, as it does with the Soul that con- 
ceives it •, tiiey both are equ.illy ipL'itual, and 
equally irivlliercnr to what Bo iy t.iey are united j 
and as it ij of no Coniiquvince to the Soul in 
wha: Body it refides, whether ii\<^reehy Rom.m, 
or French^ black or white, fliort or tail, ib long 
as it is Serviceable to tlie Exercife of its Facul- 
ties i £0 is it of 1^0 Confequence to Tmtl^ with 
what Saurids and Charatfers it is cloath'd, pro- 
vided it appears what it really is. 

'Tis nothing therefore but pure lUufion to 
pretend, that what are real Beauties in the An- 
cients, may npt pafs into any other Tongusy fince 
this woidd b^ a donfining of Truth to certain 
Sounds and Cbaratiefs, which is a thing tliat 
keafon will never admit of. But as there is no 
fdifputing the jPoflibility Qi the T^^S> ^^^ ^^^^^ 
perhaps may come to Fafl^' a}:^d lay, that there 
are not aftually thofe Beauties in Tranflations, 
it muft then be the fault of the Tranflator, and 
n9t pf the Tongue. 

3- A^ 
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i. As for thofc Graces, which in Language 
depend upon certain Turns and Figures, that lie 
merely in the Words, they are of no great Mo- 
ment, and deferve our Confideration and Efteem 
no more than does the Gold and Silver wherein 
precious ftones are fet •, andfuch as admire thefe 
minute Things, give me reafon to believe, that 
thejr have not a due Eftimation tor what are the 
real Beauties of a Difcourfe. 

But if in our Tongue there are not always 
found proper Terms and Expreflions to reprefent 
the external Graces of every Paffage fas well as 
thofe of the Thought) in a Greek or Latin Per- 
formance (becaufe we muft allow, that there are 
fometimes certain happy Incidents of Words and 
Expreflions, which give an Eclat to the Thought, 
but do not always occur in a different Lan- 
guage upon the feme Subjeft.) Yet in ballance 
to diis, it may be faid, that there are many 
happy Expreflions devis'd in our Tongue, that 
are not to be found ih the Original^ and fo if a 
Performance oti one hand, lofes any part of its 
Beauty in the Verfion^ it is abundantly recom- 
penc'd on the other, by other Beauties it finds 
in the New Tongue, that were not to be found 
in the Old. 

This Remark will hold good with a great 
Nun.ber of excellent Verfions, that have appeared 
in our Days ^ and what a great Writer fays of 
the Vcrlion ofjofephus^ by the late M.d'Andiliy^ 
confirms ihe point. That Trar.fiator^tvfshit^ has 
fo employed tht Advantages of our Tongue^ that he 
has found the way of exprefjing almoft all the Beau- 
ties of the Greek ', x^^here fome Ornamens wtrc 
xofirtifg in the French, he hath fubfiituted others 
that the Greek bad not ^ fo that ]o(c^h\is h.v loft 
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fiothipg by tk Change : And yet potfithjiafdif^ 
thiSy be has given us the Seme .of the Gree^ Teoct 
'uery faithfully y 0nd hath nu0e fAfe offo fiffi ^xprei- 
fionsy that tho" they do npt cfivsc^f figniiy precifply 
v?bat the Htfiorian fays^ ;feey ahoi^s explain ierfeQ^ 
ty rohat he would fay. 

The like thing may be faid of feyeral ofihtr 
Traiiflations, and if thc^e of M. Ifubois do noft 
dways in the fame Place render gcauty for Beau- 
ty, yet in ot;hejr Places he adds Ijuc^l as furpafs 
fchole of the Original^ ai?d majte 3bis Tran^bud- 
pn$ even of Cic^o himfelf, ^ eftimable as Ori- 
ginals. And in like manner if ^L^d\Alhancotifrt 
has not prefery'd the Spirit of i>(ci4i« tJiro^ii^iovi^ 
he has however, in lome Plwes, given him a 
Spirit and Delicacy, that he never liad, and I am 
verily perfwaded, that if LUcian V9crc tp jippear 
in the World again, and fjpe^}i Frenphy he cpiild 
not do it better than d'JlhancouxthsiS done it for 
him. 

That dierefore we may judge xight of -ihc 
merit of a Ti^nflation, and make a juft Gpm- 
parilpn between it and the Original, we flipuld 
hot compare them by Pieces, but the whole of 
them together ; ^nd if it be done by an able 
hand, we ihall find the Copy not inferior, nay 
it will have the Air ^nd Glaarafter of an Origi- 
nal Piece, when the Tranllator is perceiv'd to 
write under no Conftraint, but with the fiime 
Bale and Liberty that the Author did. 

But to make us comprehend .the Tnith of 
what I fay, viz. That Books may be as beautifi^ 
both in Thought and Expteflion, in any Tongi/fi 
they are tranflatcd into, as .they were in theu? 
Or glnal, let us ftippofe that fbme of th^ic gresit 
Perxonsof Antiquity, Cicero forinftancc, ^Q5e 

* to 
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to retiiro info the World, widi all they: Wit, 
knowledge, and Eloqueace, both natural and 
acquir'd, but inftqad of Keing born a Roman^ 
iho.uld become a Frenchman^ and nnderftand tlie 
French Language- as well as he did the i#itf ; 
yet who will ventnreto fay thatthis French Cicero 
could not compole in our Tongiie with the fainc 
SiKXefs that he did in Latin^ and that his French 
pieces would not be as eftimable, as thofe that 
^ain'd him the firft Rank among Orators, There 
is no Reaibn for fuch Aflertipn, and therefore we 
jnay cpnchide, that whatever makes the true 
Meiit of any ancient Performance, whether ia 
Wit, Learning, or Eloc[uence, may be canvey'd 
in our Tongue as well las thpfe oCan older datej 
and confequendy if the beft of their Pieces, traa- 
flated by the beft of ourWj:it^rs,when compjir'd 
with fome modern Compofidpns, Ipfe ajl the^r 
Luftre, and appear t5ut dull, 'tis in re^ility Jb.e- 
caufe they have lefs JiAnels and Solidity, lefs 
Beauty and trvie Craadijrep than jgire io the 
othen 

I have read feme qf thfir Pieces, (lich ^s ZJe- 
mofihenesy pla% and Ciceroy as they are tranllated 
by Mr. Mamroy^ but could never find in them ^ 
that dazling Brightnefsy that Thunder and Ligbt-^ 
ning that bears all before it; ;^nd, in Ihprt, :3iat 
inimtable Sublime that they m^kgfiicji loud boafts 
of. If they are good ai^d e.xcellei:it in their kind, 
%is carrying the Conmlimfiiit too far to fay that 
they xriay not be eqwau'd^ pr .even fyjcpafs'^ wd 
perhaps we mi^t have thoyght jij.eai better, 
if fo mucft had .npi Mw M^ Ji^ J^bsk Gpwwifiix- 
dation^ 

Tte 
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The Orations of Denioftbenes ahd Citero arc 
therefdre thought their Top Performancesj b©^ 
caiile they contam a great deal of Vehemence and 
Sublimi-y, are tull ot Fire and Indignation, arid 
aniinatea with fuch Paflibns, as give a Vivacity 
to Dlicourle. They might indeed be quite ano- 
ther thing v\rhen fpoke by thefc two great Ora- 
tors, who e Pronunciatibri we arc aliiir'd was 
admirable, but v^e ought to remember, that we 
are here Speaking o'' the Eloquence of the Pieces 
themt elves, and ndt the Perions. 

In the Pbilipicks of Denioftbenes we fiiid k great 
Knowledge of the true Maxims df Policy, therein 
he detects all Fhilifs Artifices, and ihews the 
means how to defeat them j he gives, in fhort, 
the Athenians the bcft Counfel imaginable, tor 
the Prefervation of their Liberty, and lifes the 
moft powerful Motives to engage them to it*, but 
after all, I cannot perceive thoi6 w'oriderful Fi- 
gures, and Flights ejctraoifdinary, that make it 
pafs for an inimitable Model of the moft Pathe- 
tick 2Lnd Sublime Eloquence •, nor can we fay as 
Longinus did, without fome Ibrt of Hyperbole, 
that ^tvoas ea/ierto fee a ThuKckrboltcome down from 
the Heavens with afix^d and unMunted Look^than 
not to be mov*d when befpoie. 

If at this Day Aflemblies were held of all the 
States o^Europey wherein all, the prefent Affairs^ 
might be debated, and the true Intereft of every' 
Sovareigii fairly laid before him, I make no doubt 
but that we mighthave Speeches composed that 
would not oiily equal thole of Demoftbenes^ but 
perhaps very mtichfurpafs them. 

The 
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The Orations of Cicero againll f^erres are not 
ft) finiihM a Work, but almoft any of our Mo^ ^ 
dern Compofitions may compare with them, and 
how many are there that excel them ? Wlmt if 
faid of this great Orator, viz. That bis IVorls might 
be retrench^ dy is true \ for the one half of this Piece 
might be cut off, without the Lofs of any thing 
neceflary. His Bufmeis was to implead Verres^ 
for his Violences and Oppreffions, and give a 
Report oSthe Informations that had been (kawn 
up againft him j fo that this was one of the 
greateft and moft ferious Subjefts that an Ora- 
tor could handle : But inftead of this, CicerQ 
amufes himfelf with making Defcriptions and 
Hiftories of fome little Pieces of Sculpture and 
Painting that Verres had taken from the Sicilians^ 
and gives a tedious Account of the Situation and 
Beauty of the Qty Syracufcy and of certain Per- 
fons, when perhaps there was not one in the 
Audience who had not been at the City, and 
knew it as well as he, confidering its fmall di- 
ftance from Rome. 

All thefe Epifodcs neither agreed with the- 
Majefly of the Place where he Ipoke, nor with 
the Dignity of his own Perfon, nor with the 
Gravity of his Subjeft i but he lov'd to fpcak, 
and thoie that are willing to admire every tiling 
in the Ancients, find fompthing to prafle him 
for, even in his Ramblings. But to fpeak im- 
partially, Cicero has not oblcrv'd what was fitting 
for him to fav, and ilrangely tranfgrefs'd againft 
what we call Decorum^ by this mix'd variety of 
things, whereby he thought to have embclliih'd 
tihat piece. The Subjefl: Was too important and 
mdanchoUy for a Man to think of diverting ei-. 
ther himfelf or his Hearers, where iobthing 
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ilioul4 have reign'd biit Indignation agaiiift thi 
jCrim^ and Gompaflion for the Criminal, all 
Mirth is there unbecoming. If he was afraid to 
. weaiy his Auditory with the length of his 
Piece, he m'ght cafily have made it ftiorter^ 
without omitting any thing material, either ia 
Faft or Law, inftead of amufing himfelf wiiii 
Idle Tales to divert the Aflembly i he might 
have thought, that howgoOd a Speaker Ibever a 
!Man may be, yet he never (peaks well, that 
ipeaks from the Pui^pofe, as he himfelf has it ia 
iome Places. Quinttlian will by no means allow^ 
that a Difcourie upon an exteniiveSubieO^itoull 
jbe lengthened with Stories and far fetch'd Dcf- 
criptions. ^ Non fit Ora^io finuopt^ tie^e accerfitk 
^DefcYiptionibiis Utfc'tva^ and St. Jbufiin i» of Opi- 
bion^ that whatever is faid without Reaipi^ 
can never favour of Elegance, non mibi foncft 
difert^^ quod dkitur inepte. 
, There are many other Faults ^gainfl: IkeeffQf 
that one might remark in tiiis Piece j he 4cn5S 
not only accufe Ferresj but he iniults and re- 
viles him, and the ftroaks of his Eioquence Oiew 
his Perlonai Hatred againft Ferres, mpre thaw 
Ixis Love of Juftice. The truth is, th/ore «(ppesu?s 
ib miKh Pafjlon in his Declarations again^ 
>i/b, CfitiUnejClaudtusy Vmes^^ and Anthony ^ t^iat; 
it impairs the Credit of wMt be fitys i his Paji- 
iion lb ^ongly rules him, 4^t he ftifier;; huQr 
felf tx) be therej)y tranlported, even when irifi 
Subject admitted of no Inveftives ; ^ it Jujg^^i^ 
to him in two ^ thr^e pf his FmadQ9fes^ ^^a^ 
t^e inatter r§qiiir'4 coql Blood, sind ftpuld b^ 

'-treafipd 
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treated In a plain and clbfe Stile as thc.Stoi/chs did* 
^nd all thefe P!aiilts of his. are cei^ii^y /^PV^S- 
aant to the Rules of true Eloquence. 

JP.hto's Dialogues has a ereat deal of Wit^and 
Lottinefi in them. The jfMftrtcfs arid Faciliiy 
whereof appears in the manner^, whereby he 
leads Ajen into Truth. He recalis theMihd of 
hi^ Diiciple, when it wanders either to di^ 
Rjight Hand or the Left, with plain ^iid eafy,byt: 
fplidand judicious Queitions ; and thereby makes 
it enter intp tfee Paths of Knowledge : But ^s 
loon ^she has made it enta:, he does not conduQ: 
it far, and almoft always leaves it without any 
perfeO: inflxuftions in that Truth, which it 
learches aften 

In his Et^tiphforty he diflipates the falfe Ideas^' 
that Men form to themfelves, about what is 
Hol^ and Profane \ but he does not proceed to 
give us juft Notions of them : So that he either 
leaves his Reader in the dark, or the Lights 
that hepves him are fo very faint, that they 
are not capable of leading him very far. 

Inl^sHippaSy lie does in a manner the Cim^ 
Thing; Wc might in that Book expeft to .find 
vca exaft Idea of that which conftitutes what we 
c^£eautijul, s^nd yet a great mj^ny things might 
be added to what he fays. Wjint is agreeable 
contributes to Beauty, but it does jiot entirely 
cpnipleat it 3 for how many Things are there, 
that hav€ all that is agreeable to their Nature, 
and yet are npt beautiM, or that may become 
niore lifjiutiful than they are ? If there is not 
more Wit in xnany of the Difcourfes of Philofo- 
phers in p\\r Thys, th^e is cert^iily inpre good 
Scnfe and i^nowlcdge. 1 i^k or Philofpj^h^ 
that are truly Chriftian, for ^tis JKnowlcdge and 

Mi "^ 
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a found and foUd Knowledge, that we ought t^ 
look tor from Philolophers. 

Whether the Reading theft Authors has h^d 
the fame Eixtft upon others as it has upon me, I 
cannot tell ; but after I had read them I was 
perfwadedjthat the Tranflator Was none ot thofe 
that preter'd the Ancients to the Moderns. He 
thought that the ealieft way to eiid the Difpute, 
would be to bring the Ancients as near the Mo-^ 
defns as pofliblc, by making their Works appear 
inourTonguCy to the end that we might more ea- 
fily make the Comparifoft, and judge of 'em with 
better Knowledge, and confequently with more 
Equity. 

For, in ftiort, 'tis almott impoflible to make 
juft Comparilbns between Greek and Latin Pieces 
and thofe or our own Compofition. A Man 
muft have another Turn of Thought to imder- ' 
ftand perfectly, wherein the Excellency of thefe 
Pieces conlifts, from what he muft have to know " 
a French Compofition, In one Cafe, the 
Mind muft have two Objefts to confider, the 
Things and the Language: In the other hh At- 
tention is not divided, but is altogether taken . 
up with the Things. Now this difference of 
Attention, cannot fail of making the Ballance 
lean one way or another: Thofe that account ealy 
things not lb beautiful, will be for Greek 2ind Lcttin ' 
for this very Reafbn, becaufe they underftand 
them not fo well, and others for contrary Rea- 
fons will be againft them ^ whereas if the Pieces 
under Comparifon be both in the fame Tongue^ 
there will then be but one Difficulty on both 
Sides, and we fhall be able to comprehend the 
Defign, the Order and Oeconomy of a Difcourfe, 
ishe Juflnefs and Solidity of its Arguments^ and 

the 
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the Grjujdure and Sublimity of its Thought 
irtucK better. As to the Stile, I have already 
ihewri, that Greek and Latin Compofitions lole 
nothing in that regard, when they are tranllatcd 
by able Hands. 

This is by much the eafieft way to judge of 
both, and when the Matter is thus order'd, it can 
hardly be thought, but that our Judgment ihould 
^favour the Moderns. M. Maucroix has managed 
^ dexterouily enough, in deciding the Qiieftion to 
the Advantage of the Moderns^\s\tho\\t expofing 
himfelt to the ill humour of thofe, that admire 
the Ancients j and M. Defpreaux^ with all his 
Learning and Ingenuity, will never be able to 
relcue the Ancients from the Prejudice they fuffer 
by the Comparilbn •, for the more Wi-: he has 
and the better he writes, the more he expofes the- 
Weaknels of his Party. 

In fhort the Criticifm of a Greek or LatinWord^ 
is not the point in Debate, nor is fiich Criticifm 
of any other ufe, than to throw Things into 
Obfcurity and Confiifion, and to hinder us from 
feeing them clearly as they are i if we would 
dilpute in eameft, we muft oppofe Principle to 
Principle, and Argum^t to Argument, without 
laying fuch ftrefi upon Grammatical Niceties : 
And if M. Defpreaux would tranllate us Ibme more 
pf Pl/Jto's Dialogues, befides thcfc already men- 
tioned, and annex fome learned Differtations to 
fliew us the patticular Beauties ot them, perhaps 
it might be a better expedieiit to fupport his 
Gaufe. 

M. Brmere's Defignin his Verfion of the Cha^ 

rafters of Theophrajtus^ vf^s the lame in my Opi^ 

nion with that of M- Maucroix: He hasplac'd 

jtbem jgtt the Head of his, the better to make us 

M 3 perceive 
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psyceive thtc Difference : Biit in Truths if TJbeeN 
thraftus has done his beft iti drawing the ridicu- 
lous part of IbmcQfthe jithem.^s^ 'tvyill be hard 
to laake us believe, that the >4rr/pjk Eloquence 
was what they would perfwade us. His ridicu- 
lous Characters are too rufiick and immodeft, ta 
make us believe that his polite and fine Chacar- 
aersftiouldbe fo excellent , far how ftiouldfijch 
oppofke Bxtreams ht foimA among the fame Vto- 
ple^ arid in the fame Couritiy ? But after dSr^ it 
the Qiieftion about the Point of Preference be^- 
tween the AncicytU and Moderrts jfhofuld ftitt rer 
main douhthil, yet to determine it, there is this 
to befaidjthatthe Knowledge qf the A/»<ifeni$ be- 
ing quite different to that of the j^ncknUy they 
cannot but write with more Jultnels, Solidity and 
Loftinefs than the -^^ffriewtj did Fpr tha' we 
ihould not exceed the Ancients in all Arts and 
Sciences (which is a Point hardly to be contcft- 
ed, fince the Ancients are in nofliing, foperior 
to the M^derns^ but in. being the firft GoUcftors 
and Improvers of the Remains of the old Tradi* 
tions of Mankind) thp' we ihotild not I fay, have 
a better Knowledge aiT.Humaiie Sciences than 
the Ancients had, yec the Liglit of the Golpel 
aione, ihining forth and difeoVering td 
us. without Clouds or Obfcurity, Chofe Truths 
which the Ancients law, as it wer«, in a Dream^ 
and in a very wavering and uncertain Manntar; 
cannot but a^munioate to onr Cosqpofition^ 
many real ^d fubftai^ial Beauties, that ane not 
to be found among the Ancients: And! have o& 
tenwondePd dbatM. Pcrraialt has not made menr 
tion oi'this Reaioni^ which is fo vcijr clear and 
decifive. 

W4 
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We may therefore be dllow'd to apply to oiir- 
felyes, Snd to thofe that Ihall' come after .us, 
that Saying of ^intilianTThdt no Age is more 
happy than oun^ fince all that have preceded 
it J feem to havi Ubour^d only ta make ours more 
refin'dandknowing. So that were the Aficients 
to dome into the World again, they would cer"^ 
plainly befurpriz'd to fee us place thepiin Co 
high a Degree of Honour, Confideririg the 
Learning and Experience which Mankind Has 
acquired, fince the Times wherein they liv*di 
This verifies the Piroverb in the.Gofpel, Thai 
aI¥ophet is heji honoured Out of his own Kindred 
and Country^ and what I have faid is ehough 
to fhew , that our preferring the Ancient 
befpre the Mod^rn^ and dead before living 
Tongues, proceeds fr(«n the fame Prejudice, 
ftrii hias no better Foundation. 
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CHAR XXIL. 

Of the English Tonp$e. IPs Jdoantages j 
Its Defers ; and what Jmprmemntsit is 
capable oj. v . ^ 

HAT ow .Author h?$ ^Ualong 
iw^f ?p E:ii8W>j?il<? to. the ^v^ 

only the#"^W^ tmt^^^\ w¥cl>» 
hpw appilicaWe;^ ipfver t^; hjt 
^^rfi^fe, .*^no^, affeifd a^ ^f 
Satisfadion to an Eng\iJ^ Re?^^^ thjrt paay R?. 
expeded. He polTibly may delire a nearer Ap- 
plication of thefe Rules ; and, among the great 
Number of Languages, that ^re extant in the 
World, may be aiOibitious to know in what 
point of Light his own ftands \ whatProerefi it 
has already made^. what Defefts lie ftill upon 
it, and what further Degrees of Improvement it 
is fufceptible of. 

Now, fince Words are nothing elfe but the 
Signs of our Thoughts, the firft great Requifite 
in any Language muft be, to have a fufficient 
Number of thefe Signs, whereby to exprefs our 
Minds. Let us then fee how it ftands with 
owxEngUfi) Tj'ongue, in relation to w^at we call 
its Riches J or Copioufnefs. 

I. The old Britijhj or what we now call 
Jf^eljhj (the* no barren Language init felQ had 
a confiderable Acceffion made to it, when this 
IJland became a Province td Rome, The Latin 

Tongue, 



Tongue, * however was never in its full Purity 
here : For, aafew or no Attempts towards a 
Conqueft were made until the Time of C/air* 
dius^ &, in Procefe of Time, the Roman Le-. 
gioDs, which were fettled here, were all recaU'd 
to help their Country againft th^GQthsj and 
othey barbarous Invaders. The L^ws of the 
State, and the Ceremonies of Religion hoWf- 
evfot being in Latin^ (efpecially where their 
Arms prevailed) occafiofied a great Intermix- 
ture, tho* fome of the Natives were fo bravo^ 
astbpreferve both their Lib^erties and Language 
CDtire. .: > 

After the Dei»rturc of the Roman Forces, the 
^Briton V left: to flaiftforthemfelvcs, and daily 
faarra^'d by cru^l Imoads from the BBs^ were 
forced to i»ll in the &ix(W5 for their Defence- 
The Saxons were not long in the Land^ before 
they afFefled the Gonqueft of it^ anil happily 
perfbrnfd what the Rpnms werie never ^ble to 
5o. The greateftPart of it tbeyxeduc'd to 
their own Power •, drove the Xritons into the 
mpft remote -and mountainous Parts ^ and thci 
reil of thi Country wa3i)blig'd to fuUnitto thein 
Ct^onis, both Religious and Civil, as well aa 
their ^Language 5 which, (excepting feme few 
Variations trat Time has occafioned in the 
Qrtbograpby^y is the very fame, in moft Originat 
Words, with our preftnt EngUJh^ and, confer 
queptly thev^ Foundation oi vdi^k 'ire jnoa^ 
fpeak. The Danijb Conqueft was oi' no long 
Continuance \ it la£i/^ but a few lUi^: Bud 
W 1 it 
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it left behind it fome Remains of its Language 
(Wordfc of a peculiar Force and Energy) as 
well as Monuments of its Severity. The Nor- 

^ wan Conqucft had a more permanent Effedl : It 
altered, in a great meafure, the whole Body 
of our Laws •, imposed upon our Anceltors, for 
fome time, a ftrange Language with Rigour » 
and left behind it a multitude of Terms, both 
Civil and Military, in Law, and other S<Siences> 
which, for their great Propriety, are ftill re- 
tained, 

Edward the Confejor indeed, having livM 
long in I^ancCy feenis to be the firft, who in* 
troduc'dany Mixtureof the Jygwc& Tongue in- 
to the Saxofiy the Court affe&ing what the 
Prince was fond of, and others taking it up as 
a falhionable Accomplifturient » hat ff^Uiam 
the Conqueror proceeded much farther. He 
brought over with him vaft Numbers df that 
Nation, gave them great Quantities of Land 5 

. direfted all Pleadings to be in that Language, 
and endeavoured, to his utmoft, to m^ke it Uni- 
verfal in the Kingdom* Nay, even after the 
Reftoration of the Saxon Linp, the Freficb 
Tongue made ftill a farther Progrefs in the 
Reign of H^nry the Second, who, having large 
Territories in that Continent both from his 
Father and his Wife, made frequent Journeys 
and Expeditions there, and was always attend- 
ed with a Number of his Countrymen, Re- 
tainers at Court. For fome Centuries after, 
therewasaionftant Intercourfe h^twtm France 
and England, by the Dominions we pofleffed 
there, and the Conquefts we made ^ €0 that 
our Language (between two or three hundred 
Years agq) feems to have had a greater Mix- 
ture 
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ture with the French than at prefent: many 
Words having beep afterwards rejeded, and 
fome, fince theTimeof Sjpewc^r^ tho* we have 
ft ill retained not a few, which have been long 
antiquated in France. 

From this Ihort Account it plainly appears, 
what great Additions and Improvements, at 
leaf!: in Point of Q)pioiirne{s, our Languge 
muft have received, when our very Conquerors 
contributed to our Riches in this refpefl:, 
and every Revolution in the State has been 
no fmall Acceflion to {our Tongue. How 
much foever then we may lament the Fate of 
our Forefathers, who liv'd in the Time of thefe 
Revolutions, when Cuftoms, and Laws, and 
Languages, were forc'd upon them by the Dint 
of the Sword ) yet we havetHis peculiarly to 
be thankful for, that the Nations, who have 
fucceffively ruVd over us,ha ve feverally contri- 
buted their Stores to furnilh u;s with fuch a 
Magazine of Words, as is adequate to all the 
Exigences of Speech j and, with a litt;le Care 
and proper Digeftion, capable of making £i^gI(/& 
one of the raoft copious of all modem Tongues* 
For we have hot fit down contentedly with 
what our Conquerors imposed onus, but have 
made Excurfions our felvets into other Coun- 
tries, and rais'd Contributions both from Ancif 
ents and Moderns, to enlarge our Patrimony. 
What free Comiperce we have with the Latin 
Tongue -, how many Roots, as well as Deriva- 
lives froili the Gr^^iand Hebrew \ how many 
fair Scyons we haye taken from the Gardens of 
France^ Spain and Italy , cannot h^ unknown to 
any one, that is coWerfant with Languages. 
' N 3 The 
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The learned * Camhden has given tis a. data-* 
logue of Original Gr^^fe Words, that have an 
Identity, as he calls it, with ours. 'T would 
be no hard Matter or fornifhout a Lift from 
other learned Languages ^ but my Evglip Rea- 
der will be content, 1 hope, to, know, that from 
tht Italiarts we botrowth^ Words Colonel^ Cap- 
tai^y Banney^ Bafiioii^ Gabion^ Parapet, aiidma- 
iiy inorfe rnilita^ Terms j as wdl as fucb as rc^ 
WtedtoMuficki Painting, Building, and Ibnfie 
Gthet Sciences, for which their Nation has been 
Very faitlous. From the Spaftiards we baVe 
Azvr^ Vhl,Violin,Gmtar, Bnfet^ and the La- 
dies their ^Ic6t)^5, Tafieties and Brocades. Whit 
i'reedbm We hSve taken With the Frew(;&, would 
be infinite to tell. We have naturaliz'd indeed 
ftlmoft every Thing that is Significant among 
them i aHd ""tiis much to be wifti'd, that we 
WOiild flop dut Hands in time, before the 
Strength and finews of our Language be irti- 
J)air'd by too clofe a Commerce with one^ that 
vifibly Wants them. If we think we hav6 not 
yet endttgbj if we muft ftill iiceds be borrow*^ 
ing, let life gi> to fucb as are Rich, to fiithai 
have Stores, that are incxhauftible, Wdtds 
aftd Numbiers that are eftablifti'd, and'PeriodS 
that bfeft tbnfbrm to the likttiral Ca^tncy of 
our cv>n. * ; 

It muft be dwn'd theft^ that our Language, 
which Hot bnly has Inch a Fund ah<! StbcSdf its 
dWn, but bbri'bWilikewir^ ft^om other Nations, 
andm^kes, as it were, freeBodty whetever it 
cotnesi cariuot but be rich and abundant in all 
manner 6fE}cpreflions. 
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^t bccaufe the Defign of Speech is to 
be underftood, and a Multitude of Words 
will not do without an apt Conftruaion^ ii 
hence comcis to pafs, that anothet great ke- 
quifite in any Latiguage is Plainnefs and Per* 
fpicuity. Let us then fee how it ftands with 
our Tongue in relation to this. 

IL M. LeXshonreuTy in his AivAntajg^s of the 
Freach Tovgut^ has taken great Paini to Inew^ 
that ,tbc Order of Words in Cotnpofition (to 
make a Tongu6 perfpiciious) ftbuld folWthe 
Order of our Thoughts, and is highly offended 
at i\it QreeJti andKoww^ts fpr tranf]?ofirig their 
Words fo licentioufly, tod thereby perplexing 
their Senfe. ' Every Mart, ^ fays he, has but 

* the fame End in fpeaking, which is t6 ht 

* underftood •, but 'tis plain, thai if \Ve change 
' tb* natural Coiirfe of our Thoughts, by in* 
' voting the Ordct of our Words, ^this will 
' occafldn a Gonfufion, slnd produce art Eded 

* quite contrary to the Inftitution of Specthi 

* Thus, for Inftahcc, fays he, if I were td 

* fpeak of the Eloquence of Neji^r in ^fgvra- 

* tive Manner in order to give my Reader fom* ^ 

* great Idea of it, the firft Tbiflg, that occiiri ' 

* to my Thoughts, is his %ecft: Then to dertdt* 

* the Facility and Copioufnefs of it, I reftnl- 

* We it tp fome large River, and fo I fay iifioipil 

* and becaufe Swectnefs, as well ds Copioufnefs, 

* is rcquifite to the PerfeSion of Eloquence, t 

* add, it ^onsfwmtr than Honey j and froni 
^ whence? from hit Tongue. This is the true 

N 4 ' Order 
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* Order of Conception in our Minds, ^hd in 

* this manner it fhould be exprefs'd in Words, 
^ The Speech of Neftor flows fwe&ter than Honej 

* from bis Tovgue 5 for here every Word in the 

* Conftruftion has the fame Rank and Pofitioii 

* it had in the Thought, and conveys the fame 

* eafy Perception to the Hearer. Whereas the 

* Latin way of expreffing it, ex ejus Ore mellc 
' dulciprfluebotoratio, i» but puttmg the Cart 

* before the Horfe, as he calls ity and an In- 
^ verfion of the Thought, that diftrafts the 

* Mind, at leaft, keeps it in fufpence, till the 
? Period is done. . 

Every Language, it muft be own'd, has its 
particular Genius i and Plainnefs and Perfpicui- 
ty may, in a great meafure, belong to the 
French: but the Author of the Advantages here 
makes a Virtue of what, in reality, is a Necef- 
Sity in that Tongue, as well as in all others, 
where their Nouns have neither Gender nor Cafe. 
We in our Tongue follow the natural Order of 
our Thoughts, (tho* not foftridtly as the French) 
but 'tis bcc^ufe we are compelled to it for the 
Prevention of Ambiguity, which would necef- 
farily enfue, if we give ourfelvestoogreataLa- 
"titnde in Tranfpofition : but this Inconvenience 
is not to be fear'din Languages, whofe different 
Terminations denote their Gender and Cafe. 
TUhns^ HomineTn fecit beus, or Deus fecit Homi- 
Tiem in Latin is the fame Thing •, but in Englifl)^ 
Qod made Man^ QtMan made God^ quite the con- 
trary. Weare forc'd therefore to avoid too 
freguent Tranfpofitions, in order to be under- 
ftood % but the Greeks and Romans were not un- 
der that Neceflity, becaufethe Termination of 
^heir l^Iouh regulated their Senfe : and happy it 

was; 
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was for them that they'were not, becaufe there- 
by they obtain'd Vaft Advantages to themfel ves 
in Point of Harmony and Cadence. The Liberty 
they took, in tranfpofing a Wordfrom its natu- 
ral Situation, to a Place where it fell in 'more a- 
greeably with the Pronunciation of what went 
before, or what foUowM after, gave a vaft Scopq 
and Currency to their Eloqu^c^, befides a 
wonderful Deletion to the Ear. 

There are, in-my Opinion, but tWQ Things 
principally to bcconfider'd in every Language, 
vi%» what Signification the Words convey to the 
Mind s and what Pleafiire they give to tl^e Ear, 
The Mind is fatisfied with the Order of our 
Ideas, and the Neatnefs of our Eipreflions •, but 
the Ear does not attend to that fo much, as to 
the Sound, and Melody, and Cadence oftherai 
Though therefore thefe Tranfpafitions of Words 
may occafion feme fmall Trouble to the Mind, 
in forting and reducing them into their proper 
Places ^ yet thePleafure, which the Ear receives 
from the Harmony they occafion, is more than 
an equivalent Compenfation. But after all, it 
muft be ownM, that Tranfpofitions, when they 
cortip to be too frequent, foas to perplex and 
embarafs the Senfe, cannot be excu&ble in any* 
Language whatever, nor may the Sound of any 
Period commute for its Obfcurity. ' But then, 

* if * it be in the Power of a Tongue to join 

* the Sweetneft of Harmony, apd the natural 

* Order of Ideas together, fo as to make them 
^ go on in the fame agreeable Cadence, as 

* thofe Y^ho mix, and blend,and trarifpofe their 

* Words 



^ Fwf. Sprbierc Letter fo the Dah ^/Chivreufc, 
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* Words for the fake of Number, like People 

* in a Dance; it is ijot to.be doubted, but tnat 

* fuch a Tongue defer ves a Preference before 

* one, that brings them out in Rank, one after 
^ another^ and by the way of formal aria dull 

* Procefliop,. 

This, it I miftake not, is, in a great Mea* 
fure, the Charadier of our Language. We fpeak, 
for the generility, in the Order our Thoughts 
diftate, fo that our Language has all the Per- 
fpicuify*that Particular can afford us^ and yet 
We fometitnes deviate a little from that Order, 
where the Grace of Pi(aion, the Cadence of a 
Period, or the Force of an Eipreflion fcem to 
require it ^ which giv-es our Language no fmall 
Pre-feminence, and a skilful Writer a fair Op^ 
portubity to diftinguilh himfelf ^ 

HI. Another Quality, in the Excellency of 
any Language, is,the^rength andSignificancy 
of its ExprelfiQUs: For it is not enough that 
we have a competent Kumber of plain arid in* 
telligible Words, we {hall haveoccaiion,many 
times, fcMf lofty'hnipathetick, and fliall want to 
explain ourfelves upon a vaft Variety of Sub- 
jefts: let us then fee what our Language can 
fupplyus with upon fuch Occafions. It is, 
indeed, a Compilation^ aslihew-d, of what 11 
beft, and moft ngnificant out of other Tongues'; 
and if the Performances of our Authors may 
be thought a gdbd Proof of its Exjpreifiyencfe^ 
- there is no Science fo refin'd, no Argument fo 
abftrufe, as may not be treated in it, with all 
imaginahle Succefs. The Orator, the Poet, the 
Philolbpher, Men of all Arts and Sciences, in 
ihort, write in our Tongue with the fame Pro* 

priety 



I 
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ptiety and Diveriity cff Stile, as in the moft 
learned Language. Our Divines are juftly cele- 
brated in all the Cbrijlian World -, but 'tis to the 
Strength an^Nervoufnefs of the Tongue where- 
in they write, as well as the Truth of the Doc- 
trine, aiid Vivacity of the Sentiments, they^ 
deliyerji that a godd Part of their Glory is to' 
be afcribM.^ Our Phyficians have, been long 
applauded in the learned World, and. (what 
redounds at lad totheir^own Comjnendation, 
as well as the Honour of their native Tongiie) 
can cxpUin themfelves as elegantly in Englijhy 
as GaUn could have done in Greeks or Fernel in 
Latin. Our Hiiloriails have fhewn the Appli- 
ca|>lenefs of our Tongue to the Matter of Nar- 
ration 5 and jvhat i3 wrote of the Rebellion and 
KefoTf^tion^ will be alafting Monument of its 
Extenfivenefs, as well as theGreatncfs of thofe 
' Revolutions. Lock upon Human Underfianding^ 
und Btffnet in his Tbeorj of the Earth, have car- 
ried Dur Langua^, with great Succefs, into the 
tfiofl: abftrule Queuions of natural and meta- 
phyikal Knowledge. Our Tranflators, (fuch as 
have been of Ability to penetrate the Senfe of 
theit Authors) have difpfay'd the Power of our 
Ton^e with great Advantage 5 and one Fable 
in Sir Roger L Efirange is as much an Inftance 
of its Sufficiency in /wfl^ and cafyDid^^ as 
Mr. Pope's Homer fhews, how near a. Copy may 
approach the loftieft Original. Our Poets, in- 
deed, have been very fuGcefsful in their way ; 
but 'tis owing, in fome meafurc, to the Lan- 
guage wherein he wrote, ih^t Milton leads out 
his embattled Angels with fo much Strength ; 
;that Shahfpear^s Piflures of Nature are fo juft 
9nd noble ) that Otwafs Grief is fo awful and 

com- 
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eominandingi that Drj/J^w'sDcfcxiptionsarefo 
beautiful^ Cojrgreve's Wit fo eafy and genteel-, 
and Wicherleyh Satyr fo ftrong and pointed. I 
admire tht \Sl xiXings o{ Deribam^Sucklifigy and 
D^Avemvt i am ravjih'd with the Fancy of 
Cowley^ witii the Gallantry of Jf^aller^ with the 
cafy and loft^ Mufe of Prjor^ and think that 
Butler is inimitable : But, for all this, I can- 
not but conceive, that there is fomething in the 
Tongue itfelf that gave a vaft Help to their 
Fancy y an Eafinefs fometimcs, and Ibmetimes 
a LoTtinef&of Expreffion, that embellilhes the 
Thought not a little: and, for»this Reafo», I 
am apt to believe it is,thatour Tragedians have 
better fucceeded in their Compolitions than 
any other Nation. The 'Strength, the Life, 
the Vigour of our Tongue, the Softnefs of its 
Cadencein Tome Words, and the rapid Con- 
currence of its hariherConfonants in others, give 
Grief and Rage their different Turns, and are 
mightily afliftant to the Poet's Paflion. They 
follow, indeed, his Sentiments natiirally, and 
come crowding in upon him, as hfe is medita- 
ting his Subjeft. But^ however that be, *tis 
a fure Argument, that a Language is very Signi- 
ficant and Eipreflive, when fo many difftrent 
Things, info many different Manners, can be 
handled with all the Life and Elegance ima^ 
ginable. 

' IV. There is but one Quality more that I ao- 
pount Effential to the Excellency of any Lan- 
guage, and that is, the Sweetnefsand Harmony 
of its Cadence: for it is not enough that the 
JVlind be inftruSed, unlefs the fear be, in fome 
^[leafure, fatisfy'dj Aitres ettim^ vel Animus 

auriUm 
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tiuriufn Nuvcio Ttatvralefnqnavdam in fe covtinet 
v&^um' mftium fnentionentrgcc *. Let us then 
Tee J erf; trfeat Efficacy our Language is^ as to 
the* Gratification of the Esir. / 

Letters We know are of a different Pronoun- 
dation.:* Some go off more fmoothlyi fomc 
more ipughlyfroiii the Tongue-, and .'tis, the 
Beatrty or a Language, in. Point of Hantiony, 
when the Strong and Weak, the Soft and Harfli 
are fo iiUermixt, as to fupport the Majefty oi 
the Sotmd, without the letting it glide away> 
or fail intd^ a faint Ecqho. And ac<OTdihgly we 
may>©bferve, that the beft Refiwersot their 
Tol^goe^have beenyp fi>llicitoias!td avnid the 
frequent Concdri^hcedf JVowels^ whiciunake 
the Tme ; langoidy-'afe that on JCcinfoiaants, 
which make: it, tdo\fti!ong;: Thus ^the .Gteehy 
inftead of iK«) eyw^ Aky.Kayd^ and infte^ of 
^UtiKi'dvrS, (whercthe two Vowdftjnceting to> 
gether madef Foid^) intercert a Letter, aind>fay 

To apply this to our priefent Purpofe.^Our 
Langoage. is loaded with: Gonfonants indeed, 
and, in what we retain from our Saxon An- 
ceftors, is very harfti and miigh in its Pronun- 
ciation V but then, coufidering the great Accef- 
fions we have had; from other Languages, that 
are more melodious, it is not out of the Power 
of a skilful Writer, fo to prevent the Concur- 
rence of ftiarp Gonfonants, fo to difpofe his 
Words, and adjuft his Periods \ to interfperfe 
Things,, as his Ear: requires them, here to put 
a fofter, there a rougher Sound, herea fhorter, 

there 



* Toll. Orator. J. 709. ex Edit. Bleao. 
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there a longer Termination 5 to mellow or ih»t- 
peitth^Tone by the Intervention of <:ontraiT 
Accents 5. and to carry the.Sentenceon to fuch 
a Rotundity, as not to difcover airjTT w*nt cf 
Harmony^ and in this the QuintelTeace of fine 
ProfeJff'itivgconMsi as * one of thegr.enteft 
M afters of that Art has told us* - v 

The Ancients indeed are very eadk iiithe 
haritionious Part of Eloquence j they defcend 
to the laft Detail, counting the very Feet smd 
Syllables^ and teaching us what Meafur^ iire 
proper far'thie Beginning, what for the Middle, 
and whatfortheConclufion of every Switeaccj 
but their Rules will not agree with the Nature 
of a Language, whoTe Menfuration is not: ad^ 
jufted. We may nbt then perhaps liav:e all 
the YarieQr of Meafurea, wmch the Qrjehi and 
Latins mdkefo great boafi: of^ but : there arcr 
other Things equally contributing to Harniony, 
wherdn we are not defeaivc/ TJiere is a Va* 
riety jof Words of all Lengths-, aVariely of 
Terminations of all founds s a Power of com- 
i)ouilding Words to a great Degree, of mitiog 
long andlhort Sentences together,and of giying 
fuchaTurntotheDiaioQ^asfillstheEar. There 
are fome Hirales likewife, that fcem to ref«nble 
Verfe, and others that have a relation ta eadi 
other, either upon acccunt of their Oppofition, 
• •> ' •*•..•! or 



^ N^que eill ex mdtis rei Una) qam tfiagis Q^aiarea 
ab Imperitp dicendi, 9kb ignaraq; difti^g^aii qii^ni 
quod iile rudis, & in condite fuadit, qoaDtum po^ 
teft ; & id, quod dicit fpiritum, non arte determiuac ; 
Orator autem, fie illegal fcntpntiam Verbis, ut £am 
nutnero quodam compkaatur, & adftrifto & foluta 
Cic. Orat, p, 54^. 
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or their Equality or Inequality: Thefe we 
have in cominon with th? Ancients, and thefe 
are the only Sources from whence our Harmony 
in Profe-Conftpofitions can iarife. 

We Afifea not then to com§ np to the Soft- 
nefs and mfelting Tone of fome of our Neigh- 
bours, who have fpoird their Sinews to me- 
liorate their Sound. Our Language i^ ftrong 
and mg|f9\ilipe, bold and niaj^ftick, but^there' 
i^ Muficfc I hope, in a Trunppet, ias ^M as 
in a ipltit? or Guitar. * ; • ^ > 

0UT Writers, it mjiftj^e own'd, be^Qie the 
Revolution; had few i^f .them any iJotfon of 
Harmony ip Profe/v'picy cl^op'tma-^^^^^ . 
their Sentences, or eift? dir^ them but 't6 ufr 
merciful Ltngth, Th^y load thetn with;Pafren- 
thefis, and many tiitj.<js th(tow the Matter ^ of 
five or fix Pejriods irrto"one| but thi^ir lan- 
guage, ottbw Pt(ftetity (^hat hav^ ^dventurM 
to do better) is riot tt>? 'be charged with the 
•Faults of particular Men, th^t wcre^canried a- 
way with a deprav'd Tafte, or knewiiot hoW^ 
to make the beft Ufeof what Advantages^ey 
had in Hand. . - 

. Oiir Poets, howeyet, ' hftv^ long 'agO' given 
us gr^at Proof of the Power of our Laiiguage 
in l^bint of Harmpnjr. (Chaucer d^nd Speneer^s 
Verification is not amifs: and tbo'.Softneft 
be not its proper Gemui?, yet Mr. Dryden in 
one particular * Ode, gnd + Mr^ Addif0n ifl a 
feind of Opera-Perforriiance; have let theWdrld 
fee, how capable it is of the greateft Variety 

:■ .: _-/'.. : of 
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of Kambers, and the tcndercfl: Notei of Mii- 
ficK ^ 

Pinigr is juftly eftecm'd, toth for flowing 
Didion, and hiis daring. Flights^ and yet^ if 
Mr. Cowk]^ may be thought not to follow him 
with an equal Pace, Mr. Prior, I think, in 
one fingle Attempt of this Nature, has out- 
done him. 

Tet whether would the adventurous Goddefs go ? 
Sees fie not Clouds^ and Earth, and Main below ? 
Minds fie the Danger of the Lybian Coafi ? 
And Fields, where madBelUttphon was loji ? Sec* 

Tst upward fie ineejfant flies, ' 
Refolv^ato reach the high Imperial Sphere, 
Andtell great Jove fie Jingshis Image here^ &c* 
Till, loft intraaUfs Fields of finning Day, 

Unable to difcern her Way, 
Which Naflau 5 Virtue only could explorp^ 

Untouched, unknown tojiny Muje before j 
She from the noble Precifice is thrown. 
Comes rufiing with uncommon Ruin down^ 

Glorious Attempt, &c< 

Ifpoil the Kumber, in fome meafiire, by 
cutting fhort my Quotation 9 but the whole 
Ode, befides the Dignitj^ of the Sentimepts, is 
truly Dithyrambick in its StileV and a glori- . 
ous Inftance of the original Goodnel^ of out . 
Tongue^ 

Homer is defervedly reputed very happy in 
his Verfification, and Im a peculiar Talent 
(as Longinus obferves) of expreffing his Senti- 
ments in the Sound) as well as Senfe, of his 
Words. Mr. Pope, if I miftake not, has done 
that Juftice %o our Tongue, as to Ihew it al- 

moft 
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in oft adequate to the Greek in this refpefl:, and^ 
under what View fbever theObjeaisconfider'd, 
his Words and Numbers have always a Con^ 
formity. 

The dreadful ^gis, govt's immortal Shield^ 
Bla%d on her Arm, and lighten d fill the Field.* 
Round the vajl Orb an hundred Serpents rolVd^j 
Form'd the brght Fringe^ andfeem^d to burn in 

(Gold^: 

The Verfion is certainly better than the O- 
riginal in this, that it ftiews the Refulgency 
of the Thing, it means to reprefcnt, in a fairet 
Light. 

Miirm^ring they meve^ as when the Oceak roar s^ 
And heaves huge Surges to the trembling Shores. 
The groaning Banks are burfi t^ith bellowing Sounds 
The Rocks remurmur^ and the Deeps rebound 'f^. 

The very Sound of the Words, you per-^ 
ceive, conv^ an awful Idea, even tho* a Man 
had never fcen the Swelling, nor heatd the 
Noife of that boifteroiis Element. 

Homer, as Criticks obferve, is very f emarki- 
hlt for leading out anArmjrin Battle- Array, 
and teaches us, in the gradual Increafe of the 
Sound of his Words, th^ manner of their 
March, and advance to the Enemy-, nor i> 
his Tranflator inferiour in this refpedl. 



* V;d. Pope's Homer, ^4|^. Jad* 
t IM. fag. H9. 
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As whenihe Wlft^is, ' afceniivg by lyegfeeSj 
Tirji ihove the whit^ithig Surface ofth SjeaSy 
The Billows float in order to the Shore ^ 
The Wave behind rolls on the Wave before^ ^ 
Till pith the gf owing Storm the Deeps arife^ 
foaino^er tWKocks^ and thunder \o the Sides. 
So to the Fight the thick Batallions throng, 
Shields lirg^d on Shields, and Men dfove Men 

(along *. 

' Tll^ Defcriptibn that Homer gives Us of the 
Battle of the Gods, in his 20th Book, has- 
fomethitig prodigioiifly great and magnificent ifl 
it ; and, befides the Sublimity of the Thought, 
contains, as it were, a.Sound of Horror and 
Dreadfiihiefs in the very Words. The'fsitfioUS 
JBofki^M, in his Edition of £o:«gmM5 in Fr&nch^, 
has givtti us this Tranflation of one Paf- 
fage: v 

VEnfer s^meiit au Bruit de Neptune en fnrhf 
Pinion fort defonTrone^ ilpdht ils'ecrie*,^ 
'Ilapeur^ q^e ceJDieUy dans cet efteuKJejd^r^ 
pUm Coiip defon Trident, nefafe entrer tejofir\ 
Btparle Center ouvert^de la Terre ebranlie, 
# Nefas imr diiStyx la Eive Jijolee -^ 
Ne decouvre atix vivans cet iSfnpire odieuXy 
Abhorre des Mortels, et craint meme des Vievx. 

, Let us then fee whether it makes not as good 
an Appearance in Englijb. 

Abovt 



♦ Vid. Pope's Homer, jag. 47 8r 
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Above the Sire ofQt>ds in Thunder rolls, 
^nd Rals on Rals redonbUd rend the Poles. 
Beiieath ftern Keptune Jhdikes the folid Ground^ 
The Forefis wate^ and Mountains nod around. * 
iOte^ in the dijmal Regioijs of the Dead, 
The infernal Monarch reared his horrid Head\ 
Leaf d from hisTbrone,leji^e^t\xVit\ ArmsfljouU 

His dark Dominions oyefi to the Dajy fcc. 

BiitI forget my fclf, as I always do, Whenjt 
wander ih the lilaze of the many Beauties of 
that great Man, Cut kens divinor, atque oi 
magna fuiiaturwin. 

What I have faid is enough toihew, that 
duf Language wants not Number and Harmo- 
iiyj Strength and Energy, Riches dnd Copi* 
omhefs, Gleamefi and^Perfpidiity 5 that it^ 
Words are expreffiVe, its Periods ftrbng, ands 
its Sounds melodious, when it falls into a skil- 
fal Hand, and is earried up to the Pitch of 
Purity and Elegance, that it will bear. 

But is it therefore arriv'd at its utmoft Per- 
feaion ? Is there nothing that ought to be 
added, or fubftrafted from it? ^ Has it, at 
this Day, all the Advantages and Excellencies, that 
iti Nature admits of? 1 am lorry to fa^, that 
we are led aWay with too fond an Admiratibtf 
6f our oWn Age and Nation, when we thinif 
fo I arid have the Opinion of st very inge?iiourf 
O 2 Writer 



' Vid, Mr. Welftcd'i Dijfertatl^n- conarkng ijie Fer- 
fe^ion of tie Englilh *I!onjui, 
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W r iter to fupport me, when I affirm, that there 
are many Alterations to be made, much to be 
added, and much amended and reformed, be- 
fore the Strufture can, in any degree, bedeem'd ' 
compleat. For, ^ ^\ befide the Grammar part, 
*' w.herein we are allow'd to be very defeftive, 
" it is no hard' Matter to obferve many groft 
** Improprieties, which, however authorized 
*• by Praftibe," and grown Familiar, ought to 
*' bedifcarded; many Words, that deferve to 
" be utterly thrown out of c^r Language ^ 
" many more to be*correfl:ed » and, perhaps, 
*^ not a few, long lince antiquated, which de- 
*'• ferve to be reftor'd, pn account of their 
•'Energy, aiid Soundi But befides the vul- 
gar ElemeiltsQfxSpeech, Are all ourPhrafes,in 
common ufe, lull and fignificant ? Are all our 
Figures eafy, and natural, and wifely, as well as 
boldly, chofen? And is there no Turn to be 
given to our T?eriods,'to make them go ofF 
with a better Grace, and given more Pleafurc 
to the Ear? Our Congregatiops, lam apt to 
believe, would be more vigilant^ and our 
Preachers no lefs edifying, if they could once 
perfuade themfelves of what Tullj taught the 
World fo long ago, -f EJfe quofdam certos Curfus 
& CoftdufiQiiesVerborum^ quibus aures dele3antur.' 
In ftiort, have we attained to the uttmoft Per- 
fedion of all Arts and Sciences > (for they are 
the Meafure of a Tongue's. Proficiency) have 
we, from other Languages, naturalized all the 

Terms, 
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Terms, that fuit with the Idiom of pur own > 
And are there not fome that ought to be dif- 
inftanchM again, as incompatible therewith?' 
Above all. Is the Orthography and Significa- 
tion of our Languages fettled ? Have we a 
certain way of Writings and a determinate 
Sfenfe fix'd upon every Word, from whence - 
we may not fwerve ? What the. Labours of 
an * ingenious Gentleman inay produce. 
Time will difcover •, but till we arefupply*d 
with fomefuch'Help,as he defigns. We write by, 
Guefi, more than any ftated Rnle^ ahd form 
every Man his Diftion, either according to his 
Hutnour and Cayrice^ or in purfuance of a 
blind and fer vile Imitatzoft, 

1 have never known this Town, fays a very 
great + Mafter of Stile and Obfervation, with- 
out one or more Dunces of Figure, who had 
Credit enough to give Rife tofbme new Word, 
and ptopagate it in moft Converfatibn, tho* 
it had neither Humour nor Significancy. If it 
ftruQ: the prelent Tafte, it was fbon transfer- 
red intp the Plays^ and current Scribbler of the 
Week, and fo] Became an Addition to our 
Language 5 while the Men of Wit and Learn- 
ing, inftead of early obviating fuch Corrupti- 
ons, were too oft^n feducM to imitate, and 
comply with thfem. Several young Men at the 
Univerfity, terribly poflefs'd with the Fear of * 
Pedantry^ run into a worfe Extream, and think 
that all Politenefscbnfifts in reading the dail^ 
O3 Trafh, 



♦ Swift's Le«er. 
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Trafli, thst proceeds from thefevfiral Prefiefin 
Town- Being thus furnilh'd, they come, up v 
reckon all their Errors for Accpmpliflimeuts-^ 
borrptw the nfW Set of Phrafes ^ and, if .tK'fy 
take pen in t]ieir Hands, all ihe odd Wotcfej 
they h^ve pigk'd up in a Coffee- hqufe, oc:^ 
G^win^OiQ^mQSy ar^prc^rjc'ii as Fjowersc^; 
iStile, jfcJayr. O^r very Poets '(cpntinueij the 
fame Author) pfi)ecially fince the Time at' t]^ 
Refioratpn, ihi^Xhty could pot but be fenfiblc 
l^pw mp^h ovir Ilangviage:is already Qverftoc^f 4 
\^ith l^miofyllables, yet, to faye them^lve? 
Time ?iftd P^ifls, hay? intifo4\if;M a barbarov% 
Cuftom of abreyi^tiAg Wor45, to fit tbepi 
to the Meafure of their Yeiffe$^^ and this they 
have frequently 4one lb very injudicioufly, as 

- to ioxm, fuch harlh unhariponiqus Soundf, that 
j^one^ bvif.?\. iVi?f'ti^^n l^x%<^?^ ?ndure thenar 
They ha^e jbinM tire mpft o^urate Cpxifg^ 
Bants, without one intervening Vowfi, only 
to ihorten a Syllable, and their Tafte in tiqie ha^ 
tecqme fo d«prav'd, that, wfiat w^ at f^rft ^ 

, t'p^ticalLzc^vaej not tp be jul^ified, tl^ey n^ade 

^eir Chpieevalledging, that tli? Words pro- 

• npuuc^d at lengtb, founded faint and lajigi^^ j 

and, under t}^is fretfence^ wen Profe w?itcrs^ 

S' rjio lay WPer np fuch Reflr^in^, ;h*ve Uen in: 
uc'd If P embrace the f^me Eprgn^ ^ 
^ SuG^ are the Iinperfe^iojnsi, wbicht |»_f¥!FaUj 
adhere fo'qw Lw^uag^ajp!^ fuch the illPr^^f 
(:e^ept5, wb jplj we eyery A^tere- nieetj^ md ,^p9 
anfe to infea us : bpt now the Queftion is, 
What pofUble Means can be found out, to 
bring Matters of. this Nature 40 bett^ Af 
gulation, 

J. An 
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X An ^ Aitdior of ^^t Jina^eaat and Sa- 
gacity h^ belp*d us 'to ^n iipdiem^ wfeicH 
if it were put in Praftice, i would dfe6limlly dd 
the Work^ and that is, the [Inftitutkn of an 
Academy foi; the pvrif3riog and perfefting our 
Toogue. *" I know indepdi, teya h^ that 
*' the EngHifi Geniiia i$ not fo airy and dif^ 
" Couriive^ as thatof ibme of qur Neighbours, 
*' (meanidgthi?Fr^«^ig>biK: lote tohawcftea- 
** fon fet out in plaiij.Expiefl5<Mw, a$ tm^ as 
** tkyj to kiwe it d^liyeted with. Golwit and 
** Beautyf. They havq: oue great Aififtancetop 
" to^.tbe GroMrth of Cteatoi:y> wMck to.us is 
" wanti^S • their Mobility UveccnniiicwgJiy^^^^^ 
" togetb« in Cities ^ otii^s, fot tte mfi^ Rart 
** fcajjt^^'dift their Coitotty-Hioufiai and yet 
^ ith&qm fcfquent Goijveriationy' that the 
" Humpux, and Wit, and Variety, and Hc- 
*' gance of a Languajge are chiefly: tp be fetifh!d;* 
" But, notwitbftandirig ibefe Difcoursgements, 
" I ihall not ftick to %^ that fiich a. Erpjea. 
*^ is nowj feafonabk toi b^ ftt on foot, and > 
" 9iay uiake a great Reformation in the man-^ 
^' nerofou^Spe^kingandWritiipg. The Truth 
" is, the £;j5gliji&; Tongue ha? bcra too much. 
** neglefted, and hitherto had lefs Labouc 
*' fp^ni about it^ poiiIhin& thpnit de'ferves. 
*' Tiilthe Timet>f Hf »r)| the Eightb^ the^e.was : 
*' fcarce a Man . regarfled it, but . dbaucW ^ and ^ 
nothing was written in it, that one Would^ 
have read twice, but fbmc of hi^ Poetry v 
O 4 *Vtut 
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*V but then it began to raifeitfelf a little, dnd 

^* to found' tollerably well. From that Age, 

*• down to the beginning of the Civil Wars, 

** it was ftill fafhioning and beautifying itfelf. 

** With the Rsjloratidn many out-landilhPhrafes 

*^ were brought iii, and made free, as Men 

" pleas*d \ and it was enlarged too with many 

*Vfound and neceflary Terms and Idioms, 

^^ whioh it before wanted. But all this was 

** doB« by private Hands;, and arofe fortuitoufly, 

f rather than from any formMDefign. Now 

^' when Men's Minds are fbmewhat fettled, 

. •• theii? Pafljons ^re allay'd, and the Peace of 

** our Country gives the Leifure for fuch Di- 

V .*3erfi)on»i if lome fober and judicious Men 

*^ wdold take the whole Mafs of our -Language 

*^ into .their Hands, as they find it, would fet 

^- aiMarkon ill W^rds^iCorreO: thofe, which 

\' " are' to be retained, <adtnit and eftablifh the 

^y K good, and make Ibrae Emendations in the 

> « ji^ Gccnt and Gifa^nmar ;' I dare pronounce,, 

f tl^t PP^ Sj)ecch would quickly arrive at as 

fVmuch PJ^"ty> as it is tapabJe to receive, 

* ** and at tht' greateft S'isoothnefi, which its 

"' Derivation ffo*.mt}ieTOugh<5^rOTiaf» would. al- 

V lowiit. ;: "• . ^ ■ •. ■■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' '■ . 

Arid if that learned Hiftorian thought if no 
improper time to fet about a Work oi this Na- 
ture; jiift as the Nation hdA pfcap'd from a long - 
contiritid State of Reb'ellion *, much more will 
it be feafonable for us now, when (und«rthe 
Influejace of his Majefty 's Counfels) an univer- 
fal Peace and Tranquility, not only in Great* 
Britain ^vX zWEurope bVer,gi ves us a fair Oppor- 
timity of improving in all Kinds of Literature. 
VVe want ml Men fufficient for the Work, 

nor 
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nor a Strength of ^Genius to perfefl: it. We 
want not a Road chalk'd out for our Endea* 
vouj s •, for Mr. PelUfon , in his Hift ory De VAca- 
ddmie Francoij'e, has fhewn us in what Method 
we are to proceed. We want not Encourage- 
ment to animate our Endeavours, nor need we 
douSt, that his Majefty,whofc Heart is fo truly 
EffgUfii and his Bounty for the Advancement 
of other modern Languages among m fo con- 
fpicubus, will come behind any of his Royal 
Predeceffors, in cofenmunicating his Favour and 
firoteaiton to any &ciVtjf. of Men, that fliall 
combine together for the Improvement qf their 
OTPv. And it Ihduld raife our Emulation, one 
would think, at this Conjunfture, to let the 
World fee, that, among the many fubftantial 
IBleflings, wherein we furpafs other Nations, 
we are not behind them in the Ornaments of 
Elo^ence, ai;id in the JForm of a Language-, 
which, with a little Pains and Emendation, may 
be raised to as great a Purity and Perfeftion, as 
any. Nor is the Attenftpt to be accounted a 
trivial Matter; fince Purity of Speech, and 
Greatriefe of Empire, have in all Countries, 
met together V lince the Or teh fpok^ beft, when 
they were in the Gloty of their Cotiqiieft^ and 
the Romans made that Time the Standard of 
their i-Wit, when they fubdu'd, and gave 
L^ws to the World. But the chief Care 
of fuch a Society^ a« I am propofing, Ihpuld - 
be, to find out fome Method, whereby tq 
fix and afcertain our Language for ever, 
after fuch Alterations are made in it, as. 
fliall be thought requifite : Nor can I con- 
ceive the Thing impolEble to, be done,, consi- 
dering 
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dering ^ how kng th^ Purity of the Qr^eek 
Tppgue ipay be faKl to. have lafted i -f how any- 
Ciei;it the CAiwi?/^ have gooks, in their Laiv 
guage at thiis very P^y* ?ind whiat fcMT « ^Q 
Ch^twges have happjefi'd ip the Q/ri^di^ Spanifi 
and Itdiav^ for fbnie Ag9s paft. Only whea I 
fey» th^t, (aftera d^eCQi:r5ftipa of wr X^^- 
guage) I WQ«14 hay^; it jS^?'^,^! dq wt rpeaa 
that it fhpuld wver b<^ enlaig'd : fo? confider-r 
log the many Terms of Aft, which ar€, ac- 
gwr'4 m Trade apd ip W^r> t^ WW fovm- 
tien^, tbst b^EpeH in thj« Ij^of Id, th^ Iqriprovie- 
«jent ()f Sciences, wd, the vaft fpi^asdijag of 
JJ^yigation ^ft4 Cpmaifefoe, w«h m^wy othef , 
obviws Cireijipftw^es, ii cawi^t Qthetwiffe be, 
l>Ut th»t Additions to Jiifty L^nguggc? (as the 
WortdincTfafes ift ^Lftowledg^) fepidq daily be 
inadey but |^lthat I m^m i%. th%t w)^b once 
purLanguagi? is brpv^t to a cqmp^ent Staa- 
dard of Purity, no Words, tp which this. Society 
(hall, g^ye a §an^ionXwbatever ^^w oneatbey 
may ^hinj: projier to. receive) &^1 ^ver after 
be anti^uft^4 apd e?plp^ed!-, whf reby Autbprt, 
a* they gjo^ pld, inay ftillcpmiAw valuable, 
?iccording to theiji intfiftfick Wqrth^ and not 
be thrp\ftfp a^ide, on scepimt pf uninteHigihle 
Words ^D(J Phrafes, which appear h«jc& and 
uncouth pnly l?ecaufe jilDeyar^ out of Falhii 
on. But till this can be ddUQ, 

A. There 
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11; There is another Expedient, that may 
not he incoi^dticeable to t\it Imy^ro-aemant^ at 
leaft, to the Prevention of any fart)ier Decay 
of our Tongue^ and that is, th^ Regulation of 
ty Pr^fs, by fuch learned and impartial Hands> 
at may put a Stop to the Publication of fuch 
Books^ a$ deprave the Tafte, as well as Man- 
ners d^ the Nation^ and give their Sandion to 
nothing, but what is Perfeft in their Kind. 

Lucian, in his witty and ironical Humour 
tells us of two ways, that will lead qs to Elo- 
quence, the one Ihort and eafy, and bcftrowM 
yrith Elow«rs, the other rough and tedious, ^nd 
icfet with Briars : Labour and Application is 
the one, and Ignorance and Frontery the other: 
andjinth^s Allegory, he introduces two Per- 
Ibns of very different Charaders^ each ad vi- 
fing us to take the way that he direfts. He, 
that pleads for Indnjfry^ is reprefented as a 
ftrong robuft Pcrfon, with a grave fevere 
(Countenance. He offers to condud the Lovers 
of Eloquence along the Path, that was once 
frequented by ftich as Plato and DemoJIheifes^ 
but is now grown over with Brambles, tho' fome 
Footftcps of thefe grieat Men are ftilJ to be 
feenin it. He warns tjiem, that the leaft Devi- 
ation from the Path, that he points out, is fal- 
ling down a Precipice ; offers them nothing but 
the Speeches of the AcienU of a ftrong and 
mafculine Eloquence, . for their Imitation \ 
$flu#e8 them, tnat, if they mean tbfucceed 
therein, they rauft Study ^ talks to them of 
Labours and Watchings, not for Months and 
Years, but for whole Luftras and Olympiads, 
and, all this while, enjoins them Abftinence, 
an4 to live fecluded from the World. 

••■■•:■, ¥ 
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In the other Path he reprefents a Pcrfon well 
drefs'd, that looks Gay and Jollyj^with a fine 
IVlein and Eloquence, that would even charm 
one to follow him ^ defpifing the greatefl: 
Orators that went before him, and reckon- 
ing himfelf as much above them, ^s a Trurn- 
pet excels a Flute. " In the firft Place, fays 
*' he, I make no Account of Knowledge and 
*'. Study: be but bold and hardy, and there is 
*• no Neceffity to be learned. G<st, in the 
** next Place, rid of that Modefty, which makes 
^* you conceive too meanly of your felf : look 
*• big, walk ftately, be Gay in your Habit, 
" and Pompous in your Retinye •, and what- 
*' ever you do, get a fet of new Words and 
^ Phrafes alamodey and then you may write 
** on all SubjeiSs indifferently, without Stile 
<* or Didlion, Method or Form. This was 
*' not indeed dvMDemoJtbeftes's wslj, but we live 
** ix\ another Age, and have a tafte of I'hings 
^' more Polite, Above all (and let this be my 
** chief In junftion) fecure a Party to cry up 
" your Works ^ commend your own, difparage 
** all other Men's Performaces -, ^nd it yow 
" follow this Courfe in Publick^ Til give you 
<^ a Difpenfation to live as idlely,as you pleafe 
" at Home. ^ ' ^ 

Whether of thefe twa Guides . have under 
their Care the prefent Set of Writers, I leave 
others to determine^ ,and mean no more by 
this Suggcflion, than bow much it would tend 
to the Honour of qur Tongue, as well as the 
Improvement ofLeaming in General, that the 
World be not impos'd upon by fham Titles \ 
that cant Words, and Phrafes of no Analogy 
with the Idiom of our Tongue, be r^efied 5 

that 
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that the Itch of Writing be in fome Meafure 
allay'd ^ and the Peft of Books, whofe Gilding 
and Lettering is their beft Commendation, be 
not fufFer'd to prey upon our Language, and 
corrupt our Tafte. And the only Means to 
bring this about^ fays a very skilful ^ Judge, is 
tofettlea fix* d and impartial Court of Learning 
and Eloquence, according to iphofe Cenfure, all 
Booh and Authors JI)ould fiand or fall : But 
this is a Projedt of toodiftant aProfpefl: •, and 
till it can be happily effected . 

III. Another Expedient, not unworthy the 
Confideration of fuch, as are entrufted with 
the Education of Youth, is, to have fome of 
our beft Authors, both in Verfe and Profe, 
read in a Clascal manner to their Pupils, and 
Exercifes of all Kiflds performed in their Mo- 
ther Tongue.^ And whatever fome little Pe- 
dants may think 'of this Propofal, xh^GreeTis 
and Romans, who certainly knew the beft 
Methods of advancing the Purity of their Lan- 
guages, had their Children taught in the man- 
ner I am now fiiggefting. They had their own Au- 
hors read to them, their Beauties pointed out, and 
the Stile and Order of the wHole Compofifion 
laid open and defefted,' for their Improvement 
and Imitation i and accordingly we find Ocero 
telling his Son, That while he went through a 
Courfe Philofophy under Chryfippus ; Stile and 
Diaion, and other Ornaments of Oratory, he 
muft learn from his Writings. 

Far am I from iitlpairing the Mer;^t of any 
learned Language, but, for my Heart, I cannot 

con- 
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conceive, why a Tongue, wherein we ar6 to 
ad upon the Stage of the World, wherein wc 
are to negotiate oiir Af&irs, and difplay ottr 
Eloquence mbft, (hould be fo entirely poft. 
pon'd for what is not nfeir fo tafeful to us ^ for 
what we commonly forget, we feldom learn 
perYedly, and otir M afters tl^rolelves have 
not often the Capacity to teach «$. Nayi 
with all Deference to thtfe learned Bodies, the 
two Univerfities^ I have oft thcwght with my 
felf, that if more Latin were heard in their 
private Convcrfation, and moreMngliJb in their 
pubiick Schools, their Improvement in Leahi* 
mg (for Learning lies ia Thiogs, and not in 
Words) Would not be retarded y our Bars and 
Pulpits would befilPd with liiore Sufficiency ^ 
QOr Youth would be better qualified for 
BuAneg ^ and Strangers more admire the Me- 
thod of our .Education: and in this I have 
the Happinefs to concw with a Nameof gi^eat 
Authority. " I ain not unmindful, (* feys our 
*' Author) of the Devotion I o^e to tbofe 
'' Places, nor of that Efteem I prdfefe to have 
^' for the Guides and Governours thei«of^ 
*' as to go about to prefcribe ^new Forms and 
*' Scheiifes of Education, where WiffloHi haS ' 
*' laid her Tojp-ftone'^ but it n>aynot be a- 
" mifs to enquire, whether or no it were not 
"•highly ufdiil, that fwjKjfi Eieircifeswere 
" impos'd upon Lads, in private^ at leaft, if 
" not in their pukliik Schools. Chicken^ 
*' Broth is not thinner, than what is common 

^ ly 
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** iy offered in our Schools, for a Piece of moft 
*' pleading and convincing Senfe : whereas, 
** if Lads were firft of all to deteniiine in 
*' EvgHJI) what they idtend to fay in Latin^ 
" they would, of themfelves, foon difcetn the 
•* Pittifulnefs of their Matter, ^nd the Imljer- 
** tinenCj^ of their Tales and Fancies-, and, 
« according to their Age and Parts, offer that 
" which is much more manly Jtnd toUerable 
*' Senfe. And (to ff^eak freely) ffioft of that 
** Ridieuloufnefs, fantaftical Phrafes, harfli 
" Metaphors, foppiih Sitnilitudes, childifh 
"and empty Tranfitions, and the lite, fo 
•• commcftily tftter-d out of the Pulpits, atid 
** fo fatally redounding to the Diferedit of the 
** Clergy, may in ^ grfeat meafufe be charg'd 
*' upon thfe want of that, which we have here 
'' cbntefted for." 

IV. But till thefe publick Jfetpedients can be 
bi*ought to bear, what is of private Ufe, and 
will prove very ferviceable to the Refinement 
of our Tongue, will be reading the beft Au- 
thors, and writing with great Cai'e and Cir- 
Cumfpeftibn our felyes. I fay the beft Au^ 
tbors^ becaufe nothing is more contagious 
than bad Models, when, they have* the pub- 
lidc Approbation -, and one fingle Genius, 
with bright Qualities, and an extended Fame, 
^ has fometimes Ipoird the Tafte of a whole 
Nation. But here the Queftion returns, who 
are the beft Authors, and by what Charaae- 
rifticks we may know them > The feveral 
Advocates for the AncUnts and Moderns have 
difputed this Matter a little too eagerly, and 
carried their Refentments tod farj tor all im- 

partial 
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partial Menmuft agree, that, of what Age or 
Nation foever an Author be, who treats his 
Subjea with a fqitable Dignity, whofe No- 
tions are juft, Didlion lively, and Sentences 
vnmerous:^ who writes with Eafe and Strength 
at the fame time^ and makes, his Eloquence 
natural^ mageftick, and uniform, is a fit Pat- 
tern for an Imitation ; always fuppofing, that 
the Genius of the Tongue, wherein he writes, 
and the Length and Turn of the Period, he gives 
himfelf, be,in fome meafure^conformable to own. 
Homer and Virgil^ Tajfo and Labour eur^ Milton 
and Pope^ in the way of fublime Poetry •, Zeno- 
phon and Livy, Davola and Clarendon^ Pellifon 
and Sprat^ in the ftrong and clear Narration 
of Hiftory, are great Examples, and what we 
may * dwell upon with Profit. • Demojlbenes is 
a compleat Writer, AriftotU ^iyt% good Rules \ 
and ^intilian is very minute in thfe For- 
mation of his Orator : but there is none a- 
mong the Ajncients, from whom we can dravr 
fo much Benefit, fo much Eloquence and 
I^olitenefs, fo much Solidity and good Senfe, 
Stiles of fo great a Variety, Diaion fo con- 
gruous, and Periods fo confonant to' the Na* 
ture of our Tongue, as Cicero •, and 'twas the 
great Happinefs of Eloquence, (as f one ex- 
prefTes it) that it chanc'd to tall into the 
Hands of one, who has not only carried it 
to the higheft Pitch of Perfraion himfelf, 
but given us likewife the beft Rules to direft^ ' 

; u^ 
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tis in it : And amon^ thefe, as I ftid befdre, 
writing our felves with the grjcateft Care and 
Circuimi)ea:ion is not the leaft. * StiU% etiim 
Cptimus & frApantiffimus dicenii EffeSor & Ma* 
gifier : nee injuria^ for if (as he goes on^what 
we premeditate is more eloquent than* what 
we {peak extempore 5 what we write will have 
this farther Advantage, that the moft weighty 
and fignificant Terrns and Expreflions will 
become familiar to us by PraSice, and the 
Strudlure and Q)nformation of our Words fall 
into an Oratorical^ tho* not Boetical Number. 
The Truth is, the Habit of Writing works 
fuch Wonders, that fome, I could name, with 
no great Abilities, and lefs Learning, have, 
meetly by the Dint of Exercife, wrought 
theflprfelves up to a Propriety of Didion^ and 
Fluency of Stile, that has ga^n'd themfelves 
a Name, and brought 00 Diihonour to their 
Native Tongue-, and 'twere only to be wifti'd, 
that fuch, as bufy themfelves in this Em- 
ployment, would bear in Remembrance this 

Admonition, -That, in every Thmg they 

publifti, they are adding to the Stock of their 
Mother Tongue, and contributing either to its 
Abafement or Exaltation •, tha^t, confequentljr, 
not only their own Name and Credit is at 
Stake, but that the Honour of their Nation, 
Opinion, that Foreigners will have of us, the 
Judgment of the prefent Age, and the Cen- 
lure of Pofterity,are all concernM in what they 
do. How would HomQt have exvrefs^d this ? ^ 
Is the Incitement of Lovgiriustb the Writers of 
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his Age, wherewith I defire to clofe up mine : 
What would Plato, or Demofthenes, or (if it be 
a Matter of Hiflory) what, Would Thucydides 
have f aid in this Place ? Thefe great Men, when 
prefented to the Imagination in a lively man- 
ner, raife the Mind of a Writer to a kind of 
Equality with them : If the^were nop here pre^ 
fentj What would they fay to us ? What Judg^ 
ment would they pafs upon our Works ? It is no 
trivial Prize we are contending for^ we (hould 
think, if we were once perfuaded that our Wri- 
tings were to be fubmitted to fuch an illullri- 
bus Tribunal, and exposed upon the Theatre, 
where fuch great Mafters were to b^ Judges : 
But above alt^ what willPoJlerityfayofus? and 
the Ages to come, what Onfure will they put 
upon our Compojitions ? This (as' our Author 
concludes) is the moft powerful Motive; 
The Man that writes for his own Age only, 
can never produce any Thing, but what is 
blind, abortive, and imperfeft v becaufe he will 
never take the Pains to make a finilh'd Work 
©f what* he d^figns not for Pofterity. 
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Nobility. 4. Of Contentment. 5. Of Women, tf. 
Of the Knowledge of God, and againft Atheifm^ 7. Ot 
Kcligion. 8. Of Kings, Princes, an4 the Ediicatioii 
pf a Prince. 9. Qf Greatnefs of Mind. 10. Of the 
Education of Children. 11. Of Law. 12. Of Misu 
13. Of old Age; with the Life and Convirfion of 
Mary Majs^dalen^ and fome Refle&ions upon the Con* 
verfion^fthe good Thief: Alfo the Life and Cdnver- 
fion of St. Faiily by Sir Richard Buljhode Kt. Envoy at 
the Cojurt of Brujjels from King Charles II, and King 
Jantes IL Pnblifhed with a Preface by his Son Whiu 
lack'Bulftrode^EUi; The Second Edition. Pr. 4/. 6d. 

The memorable Things of Socrates. Written by 
^nofhon^ in Five Books. Tranflated into EfigUpj, 
The Second Edition. To which are prefixed the Life 
of Soirates^ from the French of Monfieur Charpentlet^ a 
Member of the French Academy. And the Life ofXeno- 
fhony coUefled from feveral Authors; with fame Ac* 
count of his Writings. Alfo compleat Tables are 
. added by Edward By jjhe^ Gent* Price fj. 

The Courtier. Written in Italian by Balthafar 
Count CafiigUene, In four Books, i. Of the Form and 
Manner of a Court Life. 2. Of the Qualifications of 
a Courtier. 3. Of the Accompiifhment of a Court 
Lady. And, 4. Of the Duty of ^Prince. Tranflated 
from the Latin Original. Price 5 s. 

A New DiSfonary of Heraldry, explaining the Terms 
ufed in that Science, with their Etymology, and dif- 
ferent V^rfions into Latin ; containing allthe Rdles of 
^la2^on, with Keafons for the fame. The original 
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Sinificatioti of all Beafidgs. And a concife Account 
ofche moft noted Orders of Knighthood, that are, or 
lia?e been; and of Honoars and Dignities, Ecde- 
fiafticaiy Civil, or Military. Iliaftrated with 19^ De- 
vices in Copper. The Whole' defigned to make 
that Science familiar, Revifed and CorreScd^ with 
a t-etter to the Publifheri by Mr. Barnes CoMtjf Pr* 5 /• 

The Wprks of Tihulltts^ containing his Love Elegies^ 
Tranflated by Mr. Dart.^ To which is added, The 
Life of the Author, with Obfervations on the original 
Defign of Elegiack Verfe, and the Charaders (rf* the. 
moft celebrated Greehf Latln^ and Englijb Elegiack 
Poets. Price 5 1. 

The Works of Mppfieur De St. Evretnondf made En^ 
glijb from the Bremh Original, with the tMc of the Au* 
thor, hj^fAr. Des Maixjeamx^ F. R. S, To which are 
added. The Memoirs of the Dutchefs of MMz/irin^ &c. 
The Second Edition correQed and enlarged. In Three 
Volumes. Price 15/. 

An Hiftory of the Affairs of Etnofe^ from the Peacd 
of Utrecht to the Conclnfion of the Quadruple Alliance ; 
being a Narrative of the moft important Tranfaftions 
that have happened (ince the faid Peace, and 
the Motives which have induced the chief Powers 
of Enrape to confirm the fame by a General Gna- 
ranty. To which is added, A Treatife of the Re* 
Hgioos and Civil Interefts of ^irro^ ; containing a (horc 
^view of the State of Religion, from the Reformali* 
on ; with the feveral Advantages gained to the Pro- 
teftant Intereft, and the Civil Liberties of Europe^ by 
the late Negociations, particularly the Advantages of 
the Qoadrnple Alliance ; with fome Obfervations l^ow 
far the See of Remit and the Ecclefiaftical Gonftituti- 
on, mav be aflFefted by a general Guaranty of the 
chief rowers of Europe. Alfo feveral Arguments^ 
ihewing that the Hpmijh Maxims prafiifed in iome Na* 
tions, are no ^ays fuited to the general Maxims and 
Policies of the prefent Times, nor to the prefent In- 
terefts of the /^i^ifMn Catholick Princes and States of 
Europe. With Hiftorical Remarks on the ancient and 
prefent ^atc o( Europe^ from the firft Ages of Chriftia- 
nity, fo far as the Afiairs of all Nations have been 
giiided and iniluenoed by the Prevalency of the Eccle- 
lUftipal Power over the Civil. By fVUliam Gihfon. Pr. 5 «• 



